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A  sound  procedure  devised  to  fill 
today's  need  for  greater  volume— 

Ik  ChIUGO  IkiBUNE 

Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


FEWER  brands  per  line,  more 
chain  and  private  labels,  in¬ 
creasing  reliance  on  self  service 
— these  accelerating  trends  are 
intensifying  competition  for 
shelf  position  and  store  display. 

More  and  more  retailers  in 
their  drive  for  profit  are  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  salesmen  of 
brands  which  do  not  have  a 
strong  consumer  preference  or 
a  program  that  will  assure  one. 

Without  any  reduction  of 
selling  activity  in  the  store, 
selling  the  retailer  today  more 
than  ever  calls  for  selling  his 
customer  outside  the  store. 

To  meet  the  situation  the 
Chicago  Tribime  has  developed 
a  sound  procedure  that  can 


build  the  consumer  franchise 
for  your  brand  that  can  get  it 
stocked  and  pushed  by  retailers. 

Based  on  a  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling  conditions  in 
Chicago,  the  Tribune  plan 
earns  larger  retail  inventories, 
better  store  displays  and  faster 
turnover. 

It  calls  for  no  special  dis¬ 
counts,  deals,  premiums,  or  cut 
prices.  It  gets  greater  results 
from  sales  work  and  assiures  a 
greater  share  of  the  day-to-day 
buying  by  consvimers. 

Highly  productive  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  meets  today’s 
selling  conditions  and  it  builds 
a  market  position  effectively  re¬ 


sistant  to  competitive  selling. 

It  is  a  method  that  will  in¬ 
terest  executives  who  besur  the 
responsibility  of  getting  imme¬ 
diate  sales  and  those  concerned 
with  long  range  planning  to 
assure  continued  company 
growth  and  profit. 

If  you  want  high  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  solid  base  for  future 
expansion,  you  will  want  to  get 
the  details  of  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan. 

A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  your  business.  Ask 
him  to  call. 

Chicago  Tribone 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


NO.  3  OF  A  SERIES 

A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  will  mark  the  20th  Anniversar>  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  messages  is  written. 


Advertised  Not  To  Sell 


To  ADVERTISE  something  you  really  don’t  want  to  sell  sounds 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet  that’s  exactly  whai  the 
predatory  price-cutter  does. 

Actually,  it’s  advertising  expressly  designed  to  deceive  the 
public. 

THE  BARGAIN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  predatory  price-cutter  operates  on  the  sound  premise 
that  everybody  loves  a  bargain.  The  bait  is  a  famous  brand 
featured  at  a  fabulously  low  price  — often  below  cost. 

The  cut-rate  famous  brand  is  simply  a  device  to  get  the 
folks  “inside  the  tent.’’  Once  there,  if  they’re  actually  allowed 
to  buy  the  bargain  they  came  after,  experience  shows  they’ll 
be  double-talked  into  getting  other  “bargains.”  It’s  not  hard. 
For  the  “loss-leader”  traps  customers  into  believing  that 
everything  in  the  store  is  equally  good  and  equally  low-priced. 

The  only  trouble  is,  the  predatory  price-cutter  gets  the 
“bargain”,  not  the  customer.  For  he  palms  off  long-profit 
items,  often  of  shoddy  quality.  Sometimes,  the  famous  brand 
“loss-leader”  is  not  even  sold  to  the  customer.  The  supply  is 
conveniently  “exhausted”.  Or  the  customer  is  switched  to 
something  else  “just  as  good”  and  cheaper. 

NO  PHILANTHROPIST 

The  predatory  price-cutter  likes  to  convince  the  public  he 
is  a  philanthropist.  But  if  his  “bargains”  didn’t  produce  big 
profits  for  him,  he’d  soon  switch  to  some  other  device. 

The  customer  isn’t  the  only  victim.  His  competitors  arc 
given  a  black  eye  because  they  charge  a  fair  price  for  the 
well-known  brands.  They  lose  their  customers  and  sometimes 
are  forced  out  of  business.  The  manufacturers  of  the  brands 


used  as  price  footballs  are  also  injured.  The  reputations  of 
their  trademarks,  built  up  w  ith  heavy  investments  in  research, 
sales  and  advertising,  are  cheapened  in  the  public’s  eyes. 

TO  CHECK  UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

Deceiving  the  public  through  misleading  advertising,  injur¬ 
ing  competitors  and  trademarks  that  belong  to  others  is  not 
fair  competition  by  any  standard.  To  cope  with  this  destruc¬ 
tive  practice  45  states  have  Fair  Trade  laws. 

It  is  through  the  trademark  that  Fair  Trade  restrains  the 
predatory  price-cutter.  The  manufacturer  is  permitted,  if  he 
chooses,  to  guard  the  property  value  of  his  trademark  by 
establishing  a  minimum  resale  price  for  his  trademarked  prod¬ 
uct  provided  it  freely  competes  with  similar  items  produced 
by  others.  Only  if  he  removes  the  trademark  he  docs  not  own 
from  a  Fair-traded  product,  can  the  price-cutter  use  such  a 
product  as  a  price  football. 

This  the  price-cutter  is  not  likely  to  do.  For  it  is  the  trade¬ 
mark,  somebody  else’s  good  name,  that  he  wants  to  exploit 
for  his  own  profit.  The  Fair  Trade  laws  are  aimed  at  the 
very  root  of  this  whole  dishonest  method  of  exploitation. 
That’s  the  contribution  of  Fair  Trade  to  the  code  of  ethics 
in  the  marketplace. 


JOHN  W.  DARGAN  EL.  Chairman 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 


FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 

205  East  42nd  Street ...  New  York  17,  New  York 
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One  ad 
rings  the  bell 
for  more  than 
$300,000  in 
retail  sales 


Last  July  23,  The  New, York  Times 
Magazine  carried  a  full-page 
ad  for  an  $8.95  Betty  Hartford 
dress— with  a  coupon  returnable 
to  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 
department  store. 

“On  the  Monday  morning  after  the 
ad  appeared,”  says  Stern’s  Vice 
President  Benjamin  J.  Timoner, 

“our  department  was  swamped  .  .  . 
phone  orders  poured  in  .  .  .  we  sold 
over  3,000.” 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

Here’s  the  rest  of  it  from 
Ralph  Kolodney,  president  of 
R.  Kolodney  86  Co.,  Inc.,  who  sells 
1,000,000  Betty  Hartford  dresses 
a  year,  puts  practically  all  his 
consumer  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

“Sales  throughout  the  country 
soared  to  well  over  36,000,”  says 
Mr.  Kolodney.  “By  simply  multiply¬ 
ing  these  units  by  the  retail 
price  of  $8.95,  you  can  readily  see 
what  tremendous  retail  volume  was 
launched  by  this  one  ad.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  selling 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  does 
for  Betty  Hartford— and  for  lots  of 
other  advertisers,  too,  who  make  a 
product  that  appeals  to  the  smart 
women  who  make  The  New  York  Times 
their  constant  shopping  companion. 

Are  you  using  The  New  York  Times 
to  do  this  kind  of  selling  for  you? 

Why  wait? 

cTIjc  JJork  Stirnes 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

FOR  31  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKET 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


U.  S.  Asks  Court  to  Outlaw 

i 

Compulsory  Unit  Ad  Rate 


New  Orleans  Item  Claims  1950  Loss 
Of  $400,000  in  Competitive  Struggle 


New  Orleans,  La. — ^The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  asked  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  here  this  week  to  im¬ 
mediately  outlaw  the  unit  adver¬ 
tising  rate  card  of  the  Times-Pica- 
june  and  New  Orleans  States. 

.4ccompanying  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  motion  for  either  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  of  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  or  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  was  an  affidavit 
by  officers  of  the  Item  Co.  show¬ 
ing  losses  of  the  morning-Sunday 
Item  of  nearly  $400,000  in  11 
months  this  year. 

Exhausting  Its  Resources 

The  affidavit  by  David  Stern 
in,  president,  and  George  W. 
Nelson,  vicepresident,  argued  that 
'Vnless  the  destructive  practices 
of  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Co.  are  discontinued,  the  Item  Co. 
will  continue  to  sustain  similar 
operating  losses,  its  resources  may 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  it  will 
necessarily  fail.” 

The  allegation  of  anti-trust  ac¬ 


tivity,  harmful  to  the  Item,  was 
filed  against  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  several  months 
ago,  a  short  time  after  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  successful  action  against 
the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  a  competitive  radio 
station.  (A  formal  judgment  in  the 
Lorain  case  is  still  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  federal  court  in  Cleve¬ 
land.) 

The  motion  filed  this  week  by 
U.  S.  Attorney  John  N.  McKay 
declared  the  Times-Picayune  and 
States  are  parties  to  contracts  in 
unreasonable  restraint  of  inter¬ 
state  trade  and  commerce.”  It 
asked  that  the  court  declare  such 
contracts  illegal  and  cancel  and 
terminate  them. 

Advertiser’s  Affidavit 

It  asked  that  the  newspapers  be 
enjoined  from  offering  combina¬ 
tion  or  unit  rates  for  advertising 
on  the  ground  that  the  effects  of 
the  violation  of  law  will  continue 
unabated  with  consequent  irrepar¬ 


able  damage  and  injury  to  defen¬ 
dants’  competitor,  to  advertisers 
desiring  free  access  to  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  advertising  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  to  the  public. 

An  affidavit  by  an  officer  of 
Blue  Plate  Foods  testified  his  com¬ 
pany  is  forced  to  place  the  same 
advertising  in  the  'evening  States 
that  it  places  in  the  morning 
Times-Picayune. 

Prior  to  the  forced  combination 
requirement,  the  company  stated, 
it  advertised  in  all  three  papers. 

The  Item  executives’  affidavit 
listed  a  profit  of  $4,022  for  De¬ 
cember,  1949,  and  then  scheduled 
losses  for  this  year  as  follows: 

January  .  $38,357 

February  .  45,492 

March  .  36.673 

April  .  52,591 

May  .  57,161 

June  . •  58,708 

July  .  32,901 

August  .  27,964 

September  .  32,553 

October  .  10,853 

November  .  5,299 

11  Months .  $398,552 


For  the  past  12  months,  it  was 
stated,  the  Item  has  operated  on 
‘‘reduced  revenues  and  at  substan¬ 
tial  operating  losses'.” 

The  affidavit  also  informed  the 
court  that  the  Item  Co.  recom¬ 
menced  publishing  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  discontinued 
in  1941,  last  March.  Last  week 
the  Sunday  edition  was  merged 
into  a  weekend  edition  published 
on  Saturday  and  the  price  was 
changed  from  15c  a  copy  to  10c 
a  copy. 

Aggregate  Rate  Assailed 

The  Item  officials  complained: 
“Since  1935  the  Times-Picayune 
has  sold  classified  advertisements 
in  the  Times-Picayune  and  the 
States  only  as  a  unit,  has  refused 
to  sell  (such)  advertisements  in 
either  paper  separately  and  has 
given  local  display  advertisers  in 
the  States  rates  based  on  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  their  linage  in  the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States.” 

The  Justice  Department  said  the 
court  is  authorized  to  forbid  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
from  continuing  its  advertising 
practices  because  “the  pleadings 
together  with  the  affidavits  estab¬ 
lish  that  there  is  no  genuine  issue 
as  to  any  fact  material  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  legality  under  Sec¬ 
tion  One  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

In  support  of  its  alternative  mo- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


1950  —  Review  and  Outlook  — ^  1951 


EDITOR . . . 

B'y  Dwight  Young. 

President,  American  Society  ol  Newspaper  Editors 


Aside  from  skillfully  maneuver¬ 
ing  to  keep  our  economic  heads 
above  water  by  continuously  slash¬ 
ing  away  at  production  costs,  and 
increasing  our  revenue,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  American 
newspapers  have  faced  in  1950, 
and  in  the  preceding  several  years, 
has  been  the  growing  encroach¬ 
ment  on  freedom  of  transmission 
and  publication  of  information  on 
the  part  of  various  governments 


By  Ed'win  S.  Friendly, 


in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Indeed,  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  uncovered  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  developing  tendency  in  Amer¬ 
ican  officialdom,  ranging  from 
heads  of  commissions  and  bureaus 
in  the  federal  government  on  down 

&  PUBLISHER 


through  state,  county  and  munici¬ 
pal  governments,  to  withhold  le¬ 
gitimate  news  from  publication  for 
reasons  too  varied  and  generally 
too  trivial  to  justify  elaboration 
in  this  limited  space. 

The  year  1950  saw  two  interest¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  one  on  an  international 
scale  and  the  other  inter-Ameri¬ 
can,  in  which  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  conspicuously  active. 

The  first  is  the  undertaking  to 
organize  an  International  Press 
Institute,  the  detailed  objectives  of 


tant.  The  future  of  our  great  na¬ 
tion  is,  as  always,  tied  in  with  the 
future  of  our  newspapers,  which 
keep  our  people  informed  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  all  phases  of  our 
life.  The  responsibility  of  the 
newspapers  will  be  heightened  in 
1951. 

I  have  every  confidence  that 
newspapers  will  play  their  part  in 
maintaining  our  great  heritages. 


which  are  now  only  in  process  of 
formulation. 

The  second  undertaking  and  no 
whit  less  important  than  the  first 
is  the  revitalization  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Conference.  A 
series  of  discussions  in  New  York 
last  October  centered  around  the 
need  for  freedom  of  information 
in  certain  western  hemisphere 
countries  and  the  harassment  of 
newspapers  in  those  areas  by  dic¬ 
tators  and  their  puppets. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
ference  is  off  to  a  flying  start  in 
its  renewed  determination  to  do 
battle  as  a  united  organization  for 
press  freedom  in  every  part  of 
the  Americas. 

I  firmly  believe  both  of  these 
movements  will  gain  stature  the 
coming  year.  It  seems  to  me  they 
represent  most  intelligent  and  for¬ 
ward  looking  thinking  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
Both  of  them  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  tense  international 
crisis  with  which  thq  free  world  is 
face  to  face  as  we  enter  the  new 
year. 
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President.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

As  THE  YEAR  1950  draws  to  a  pers,  true  to  their  tradition,  con- 
close,  newspapers  may  look  back  tinue  to  meet  that  need, 
on  a  year  of  accomplishment  with  Newspaper  circulation  and  ad- 

•  ®^iing  of  deep  satisfaction.  In  vcrtising  volume  reached  an  all- 
“>ese  troublous  and  uncertain  time  high  in  1950. 

h®C8  there  has  never  before  been  As  we  enter  a  fateful  year  in 

*  Poster  need  for  an  informed  our  histoiy,  the  role  of  the  news- 
*od  enlightened  public.  Newspa-  papers  will  be  even  more  impor- 
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New  Orleans  Case 

Continued  from  page  3 


lion  asking  for  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction.  the  Justice  Department 
says  the  affidavits  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  contained  in  the  answers  filed 
by  the  defendant  establish  a  prima 
facie  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  that  under  the 
act  the  court  is  authorized  to  grant 
a  preliminary  injunction  on  the 
showing  of  a  prima  facie  violation. 

Planned  Competition 

The  Item’s  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  other  papers  was  related 
in  the  affidavit  in  this  paragraph: 

“In  July,  1949,  the  Item  Com¬ 
pany  by  merger  succeeded  the 
Item  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Louisiana  cor¬ 
poration  which  has  theretofore 
published  the  Item.  The  present 
management  of  the  Item  which 
took  over  the  newspaper  at  that 
time  embarked  on  a  campaign  of 
spirited  competition  with  the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  Item  the  fore¬ 
most  New  Orleans  newspaper.” 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Item 
has  openly  come  out  as  being 
behind  the  suit,  though  the  Item 
was  mentioned  in  previous  testi¬ 
mony. 

District  Judge  Herbert  W.  Chris- 
tenberry  on  Thursday  granted  a 
request  by  the  Times  -  Picayune 
for  a  delay  in  the  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  company  until  after  a  pre-trial 
conference  Jan.  5. 

Ashton  Phelps,  counsel  for  the 
T-P,  argued  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  defense  to  require  witnesses 
to  give  their  testimony  until  the 
issues  in  the  case  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  complaint  is  drawn  up  in 
the  “broadest  possible  terms”  and 
the  allegations  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  specific  acts  charged 
in  the  document. 

Grants  Pre-Trial  Conference 

Judge  Christenberry  remarked 
that  “it  seems  to  me  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  have  a  pre¬ 
trial  conference  if  the  govern- 
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ment  insists  on  public  testimony 
in  the  depositions.” 

“It  seems  to  me  it  will  save 
time  for  the  defendants  if  they 
know  what  they  will  be  questioned 
about,”  the  judge  continued.  “I 
can't  see  how  the  Government  will 
be  hurt  by  having  the  pre-trial 
conference  first.  The  Government 
must  have  prepared  its  case  for 
a  considerable  time  in  order  to 
file  its  complaint.” 

George  E.  Leonard,  trial  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Justice  Department’s 
■Anti-trust  Division,  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  objection  to  hold¬ 
ing  a  pre-trial  conference.  But 
he  added  “the  urgency  of  this  case 
is  shown  by  the  request  for  in¬ 
terim  relief.” 

Horace  L.  Flurry,  another  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  attorney,  asked  that 
a  hearing  be  set  on  the  motion. 

Judge  Christenberry  commen¬ 
ted:  “These  practices  have  been 
going  on  for’  10  years  haven’t 
they?  I  used  to  be  a  government 
attorney  myself.  I  know  how  they 
spend  two  years  preparing  a  case, 
then  want  a  progress  report  in  10 
days.”  The  judge  said  he  would 
fix  the  hearing  date  later. 

17-Year  Period  Covered 

He  added  that  the  question  of 
whether  depositions  will  be  taken 
in  public  could  be  decided  at  the 
pre-trial  conference. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  complaint  charges  restraint 
of  trade  and  conspiracy  to  mo¬ 
nopolize. 

“At  issue,”  he  continued,  “is 
every  business  transaction  made  by 
the  T-P  Publishing  Company,  its 
officers,  or  its  agents  for  the  past 
17  years.” 

The  Company,  Mr.  Phelps  sta¬ 
ted,  already  has  made  “the  fullest 
possible  disclosure”  of  its  records 
to  government  agents. 

The  suit,  he  added,  is  not  a  local 
case  confined  solely  to  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

“This  case  involves  newspaper 
practices  which  have  been  going 
on  for  over  40  years,”  he  stated. 

The  unit  combination  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  “was  started  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  a  predecessor  company 
of  the  Item  in  1924,”  Mr.  Phelps 
said.  He  said  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Item  had  followed 
the  practice  in  other  publications. 

“The  practice  at  present  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  approximately  186  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  United 
States.”  Mr.  Phelps  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  volume  discounts  also  is 
involved  in  the  suit. 

“If  the  Government  claims  this 
practice  is  in  violation,”  he  said, 
"then  it  affects  the  Item,  the  radio 
industry,  the  magazine  industry 
and  almost,  every  other  agency  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  advertising  bsiiiness.” 

Press  Freedom  Involved 

■Another  issue  involves  freedom 
of  the  press,  Mr.  Phelps  contin¬ 
ued. 

“It  is  an  effort  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tell  a  newspaper  how 
much  it  can  charge  for  its  adver¬ 


tising,”  he  told  the  court. 

He  said  the  Government  “seems 
to  feel  that  a  publisher  must  make 
profit  on  every  publication.” 

“We  can  show  we  are  doing 
that,”  he  asserted. 

He  said  the  Government 
“charges  in  one  breath  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  to  put  out 
a  prize  product,  and  in  the  other 
breath  that  national  advertisers 
are  required  to  support  a  weak 
sister.” 

Mr.  Phelps  referred  to  charges 
in  the  complaint  that  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  increased  the  news 
contents  of  the  States  at  a  loss 
for  competitive  reasons,  then 
forced  national  advertisers  to  use 
the  States  in  order  that  they  could 
get  their  advertisements  in  the 
T-P. 

■ 

Oregon  Asked 
To  Amend  Rules 
On  Liquor  Ads 

PoRTL.xND,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Liquor  Control  Commission  is 
considering  a  request  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  regulations  on  newspaper 
advertising,  including  the  provi¬ 
sion  prohibiting  full-page  ads  for 
liquor.  This  request  came  from 
a  delegation  of  advertising  men 
from  both  Portland  newspapers, 
headed  by  R.  J.  Jones,  head  of 
the  Oregonian  national  advertising 
department. 

Mr.  Jones  argued  that  the  re¬ 
striction  on  the  use  of  color  is 
fruitless  discrimination  against 
publishers  because  of  the  flood  of 
such  advertising  in  magazines.  He 
said  interpretations  of  regula¬ 
tions  has  become  progressively 
“tougher”  and  asked  that  Oregon 
regulations  be  modernized. 

A  16-day  ban  on  Continental 
Distilling  Corp.  advertising  in  Ore¬ 
gon  was  invoked  at  the  same 
meeting  as  a  penalty  for  violating 
the  commission’s  advertising  regu¬ 
lations.  The  ban,  effective  from 
Jan.  16-31,  is  the  first  penalty  as¬ 
sessed  for  distiller  violation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  regulations  in  the  history 
of  the  commission,  according  to 
William  H.  Hammond,  administra¬ 
tor.  Action  was  taken  after  the 
company  had  received  three  warn¬ 
ing  letters,  op  copies  of  warning 
letters  sent  to  the  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Advertising  agency  which  handled 
the  newspaper  advertisements. 

Two  of  the  offenses  were  run¬ 
ning  advertisements  that  were  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  commission  and 
one  was  submitting  one  ad  for 
inspection  and  running  another. 
In  both  cases  of  disapproval,  it 
was  said,  the  commission  received 
its  copies  too  close  to  scheduled 
publication  dates  for  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  reach  the  agency  in  time 
to  have  the  ads  canceled. 

One  of  the  objectionable  ads 
prominently  displayed  the  price  of 
a  beverage  and  another  mentioned 
liquor  as  a  gift,  both  of  which 
are  forbidden  by  regulation. 


Guild's  Charges 
In  Salt  Lake  City 
Are  Dismissed 

Salt  Lake  City — In  a  prece¬ 
dent-setting  order,  all  charges  of 
violations  of  the  Labor  Manage¬ 
ment  Relations  Act,  filed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  have  been  dismissed  with 
prejudice  by  the  NLRB  trial  ex¬ 
aminer,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
NLRB  general  counsel. 

The  dismissal  order  became 
final  Dec.  27  when  counsel  for 
the  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB 
notified  the  trial  examiner,  the 
Guild,  and  the  companies  that  it 
will  not  seek  a  review  by  the  N»- 
tional  Board  of  the  trial  exam¬ 
iner’s  dismissal  order  which  had 
been  made  Dec.  16  with  10  dayj 
allowed  for  filing  of  appeal. 

The  newspapers  had  beei 
charged  by  the  Guild  with 
( 1 )  discriminatory  discharge,  (2) 
transfer  of  a  girl  reporter  to  the 
society  department  because  of 
ANG  membership,  (3)  interro¬ 
gating  employes  concerning  their 
membership  and  activities  in  the 
union,  (4)  changing  assignments 
and  working  hours  to  interfere 
with  union  activities,  (5)  adopt¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  literal  and  strict 
enforcement  of  working  rules  as 
a  reprisal  for  employes’  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  Guild.  (6) 
granted  wage  increases  to  discour¬ 
age  membership  in  the  Guild. 

On  Dec.  14.  following  testimony 
by  Eugene  MacKinnon,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
NLRB  counsel  moved  for  dismis¬ 
sal  of  charges  2,  4,  and  6. 

When  the  government’s  case 
was  completed  on  the  remaining 
charges.  Examiner  Hemmingway 
sustained  a  motion  by  counsel  for 
management,  for  dismissal  of  the 
entire  case  on  grounds  that  no 
charge  had  been  proved. 

Benjamin  B.  Law,  Counsel  for 
NLRB,  opposed  the  dismissal  and 
was  allowed  10  days  to  appeal  to 
the  National  Board  from  the  dis¬ 
missal  order  or  to  notify  the 
parties  the  general  counsel  would 
not  seek  a  review  of  the  dismissal 
On  Dec.  27  all  parties  received 
notice  from  the  general  counsel 
that  no  appeal  would  be  takea 
and  the  dismissal  became  final. 

Management  offered  by  stipu¬ 
lation  to  provide  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  an  employe 
who  had  been  discharged  oi 
charges  of  drinking  and  to  post  i 
notice  of  its  own  composition  to 
employes  advising  them  of  their 
rights  to  join  or  refrain  fron 
joining  a  labor  organization. 

Lawyers  participating  said  the 
incident  constituted  a  precedeid 
in  the  extent  of  the  particulars  re¬ 
quired  by  the  trial  examiner  and 
in  that  the  dismissal  order  was 
made  over  the  opposition  of  the 
general  counsel  and  before  a  d^ 
fense  case  had  been  required. 
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Baltimore  Sunpapers 
In  Rich  Plant  (No.  5) 


THE  NEW — Its  fifth  building  in  113  years.  The  Sunpapers  began  for* 
mal  operation  in  this  five>story,  mufti-million  dollar  plant  Christmas 
night.  The  Calvert  street  area  dominated  by  the  new  building  has  been 
named  ‘^un  Vailey.” 


k-  I,  J  ®  ^?o  .cilities  in  this  department  100%.  be  added  a  third  camera,  a  router 

high.  Windows  18  t^t  high  en-  ^  enclosed  mezzanine  and  etching  machine  transferred 

close  it  on  the  north  and  west  overlooking  the  pressroom  is  the  from  the  old  building. 

This  nressroom  nrovides  17  500  “Electronic  Drive”  control  room.  The  hub  of  the  fifth  floor  in  the 

r.  Sunpapm 

SiToldtuMn.™  ,«!  room,  which  i,  below  TJe",'  ,rSr'a„d°Thc'TchSi 

Duiiuiiig.  jjjg  pressroom  and  wraps  around  Siin  newsrooms. 

More  Presses  on  Order  three  sides  of  the  lower  press  This  “wire  room”  duplicates  all 

An  additional  eight  units  are  to  deck,  provides  storage  space  for  services  of  the  Associated  Press, 
be  installed  on  the  second  press  3,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Two  days’  with  the  exception  of  Wirephotos 
line  early  in  1951,  raising  capac-  supply  was  the  maximum  capac-  which  will  be  received  at  AP’s 
ity  to  200,000,  64-page  papers  ity  of  the  old  building.  new  quarters  at  10  Guilford  Ave- 

per  hour.  Space  for  a  third  line  Flexible  metal  doors,  arranged  nue. 

of  16  units  is  available.  in  panels  around  the  press  lines  Teletype  equipment  includes  24 

The  24  units  now  installed  are  on  the  lower  deck,  permit  the  reel  aP,  two  Western  Union,  one  each 
equipped  with  six  regular  and  six  room  to  be  sealed  off  as  a  separate  Trans-Radio,  Reuters  and  TWX 
balloon  folders  inade  by  Hoe.  Fly-  unit.  Extending  beyond  the  walls  printers  and  four  Morse  positions. 

of  the  building  proper,  the  roof  Copyboys,  on  a  15-minute  sched- 
of  the  reel  room  at  street  level  ule.  will  brine  Wirephotos  from 


the  old — Home  of  The  Suii- 
ptpers  since  Nov.  17,  1906,  will 
continue  to  house  a  downtown  of- 
ice  and  studios  of  WMAR-TV, 

Sunpapers’  station. 

dent-elect  W.  F.  Schmick,  started 
the  new  Hoe  presses  turning. 

Ceremony  Televised 
The  ceremony,  including  parti¬ 
cipation  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio’s  65-voice  glee  club,  was 
televised  by  WMAR-TV,  the  Sun- 

paper’s  station.  ing  pasters  are  also  of  Hoe  manu- 

The  new  plant,  fifth  permanent  facture.  Two  additional  Hoe  fold  .  . .  _  _ 

plant  in  the  Sunpapers’  113-year  ers  will  be  added  with  delivery  of  serves  as  a  parking  area, 
history,  shifts  operations  from  Sun  the  remaining  eight  units.  Directly  above  the  pressroom 

Square — hub  of  the  congested  Directly  behind  the  press  lines  and  fed  by  six  heavy  duty  con- 
downtown  area — to  the  edge  of  is  the  stereotyping  department,  veyors  is  the  mail  room  occupy- 

the  business  district,  thus  expedit-  equipped  with  two  new,  10-ton  ing  18,000  square  feet  of  floor 

ing  delivery  of  supplies  and  the  Wood  Autoplates,  having  a  capac-  space. 

dispatching  of  editions.  ity  of  240  plates  per  hour;  each  The  conveyors  route  editions  to 

A  downtown  classified  advertis-  coupled  with  twin  Wood  Auto-  one  horseshoe  and  two  .straight, 

ing  office  and  studios  of  WMAR-  shavers.  In  addition  one  pot  and  Jampol  friction  feed  tables.  These 
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Mine  Workers 
Pledge  Help  in 
Beckley  Strike 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — Union  mine 
workers  have  been  called  on  to 
support  striking  printers  by  tak¬ 
ing  action  to  slash  circulation  and 
advertising  of  the  Beckley  Post¬ 
il  e  r  a  I  d  and  Raleigh  Register, 
which  are  published  here  in  the 
heart  of  Southern  West  Virginia’s 
coal  fields. 

The  inter-union  setup  was 
planned  at  meeting  of  200  leaders 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from 
five  of  the  nine  counties  in  which 
Beckley  Newspapers  Corporation’s 
two  papers  circulate.  In  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  miners  pledged  the  strik¬ 
ers  “moral  and  financial  support” 
and  charged  in  vitriolic  language 
that  the  dailies  had  a  17-year 
record  of  “distorting”  news  as  an 
anti-union  tactic. 

The  34  men  and  women  who 
had  set  the  type  and  made  up  the 
struck  papers  maintained  picket 
lines  at  the  company’s  plant  and 
issued  the  first  copy  of  the  Union 
Printer  to  explain  their  claim  they 
were  “locked  out.” 

Despite  almost  daily  radio  blasts 
by  the  strikers  and  area  UMW 
officials,  the  company  has  stood 
fast  in  its  contention  that  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  which  says  it 
has  signed  all  strikers,  would  be 
out  of  the  question  on  the  ground 
that  the  union  has  not  been  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  as  an  employe  rep¬ 
resentative. 

All  editions  have  continued  to 
be  published  by  executives  and 
newly-hired  printers  since  the 
printers  first  struck  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  Dec.  8. 

The  UMW  scheme  to  support 
the  printers,  according  to  the  reso¬ 
lution,  would  work  this  way: 

Committees  formed  by  each 
UMW  local  would  “find  their  own 
way  to  stop  the  circulation  of  these 
sheets  among  our  people  (the 
coal  miners).” 

And  they  would  also  “circulate 
among  their  friends  .  .  .  and  make 
a  diligent  effort  to  convince  them 
we  will  open  their  front  door 
more  often  if  we  fail  to  see  their 
advertising  spread  on  the  pages 
of  the  Post-Herald  and  Register. 

“We  pledge  our  moral  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to  these  boys  and 
girls  on  strike,”  added  the  reso¬ 
lution,  copies  of  which  were  to 
be  mailed  throughout  the  50,000- 
member  District.  “We  hope  to 
make  this  fight  a  short  one,”  it  was 
added. 

■ 

Houston  Post  Appoints 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  have 
been  appointed  general  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  it  is  announced  by 
Ralph  W.  Runnels,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post. 


Small  Daily  Kills 
Subsciiption  Raise 

State  College,  Pa.  —  The 
Centre  Daily  Times  has  announced 
a  roll  back  of  a  subscription  price 
increase  from  4c  to  5c  that  was 
to  go  into  effect  on  Jan.  1. 

Eugene  J.  Reilly,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  explained  the  cancellation; 
“We  are  cooperating  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  policy  of  voluntary 
price  controls.  We  need  the  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  face  of  increasing  costs, 
but  we  feel  that  the  greater  good 
of  the  nation  is  served  by  stabiliz¬ 
ing  prices  aijd  wages  at  this  time.” 

St.  Raymond  Mill 
Output  Bought 
By  N.  Y-  News 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
has  bought  debentures  in  the  St. 
Raymond  Paper  Co.  mill  in  Que¬ 
bec  with  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  most  of  the  newsprint  output 
eventually  will  be  sold  to  that 
newspaper. 

St.  Raymond  Paper,  Ltd.  re¬ 
cently  was  acquired  by  a  group  of 
Montreal  bankers  and  investment 
brokers,  headed  by  John  Blais, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  firm. 
The  seller  was  the  Estate  of  Lord 
Atholstan,  onetime  owner  of  the 
Montreal  Star. 

John  Coffin,  president  of  Mad¬ 
den,  Reeve,  Angel  Co.,  paper 
brokers  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
principal  shareholder  in  the  new 
company  but  holds  no  office.  Ac¬ 
tive  on  the  board  with  Mr.  Blais 
are  R.  O.' Johnson,  Charles  Dono¬ 
hue,  Russell  Bell  and  Donald  Tay¬ 
lor,  all  of  Montreal. 

Existing  contracts  with  the  mill 
will  be  honored  until  their  ex¬ 
piration,  according  to  P.  B. 
Stephens,  business  manager  of  the 
News.  The  supply  of  “legitimate 
newspapers”  dealing  with  the  mill 
will  be  protected,  he  added. 

The  St.  Raymond  mill  has  a 
current  capacity  of  60  tons  of 
newsprint  and  120  tons  of  sul¬ 
phite  pulp  daily.  Mr.  Stephens 
said  expansion  of  the  newsprint 
output,  by  improvement  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  anticipated. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  News 
bought  an  interest  in  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co. 

■ 

$5,000  for  Sniper 

Pho-ADELPHU — Walter  H.  An 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  offered 
a  $5,000  reward  Etec.  20  for  the 
capture  of  a  mysterious  sniper  who 
has  been  terrorizing  this  city. 

■ 

Abitibi  Promotes  Smith 

Montreal — D.  W.  Ambridge, 
president  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  announced  the 
naming  of  W.  H.  Smith  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  1914. 


2,234  Donate 
Nickels  to  Sign 
Letter  to  HST 

Jackson,  Mich. — ^When  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  told  his  news  con¬ 
ference  on  Dec.  19  he  was  certain 
the  American  people  were  behind 
him.  Editor  Carl  Saunders  of  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  had  an 
idea  he  could  prove  the  President’s 
faith  in  the  people. 

llie  editor  assigned  Assistant 
News  Editor  James  Brown  to 
place  gallon  ice  cream  cartons  in 
drugstores,  city  buses,  CIO  and 
AFL  headquarters  and  several  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  seeking  signatures 
to  a  telegram  to  the  President. 

The  message,  drafted  by  Editor 
Saunders,  read: 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  President! 
‘We  pull  together  when  we  are  in 
trouble.’  The  people  of  this  typ¬ 
ical  American  community  of 
Jackson,  Michigan,  want  you  to 
know  that  in  the  days  ahead  each 
of  us  is  prepared,  as  you  have 
asked,  to  measure  our  own  efforts 
and  sacrifices  by  the  standard  of 
our  heroic  men  in  Korea.  We  will 
support  any  necessary  program 
that  is  fair  to  all.  Depend  on  us, 
Mr.  President,  as  we  depend  on 
you.” 

Each  signer  was  asked  to  de¬ 
posit  a  nickel  to  cover  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  telegram. 

When  the  containers  were  col¬ 
lected  three  days  later,  there  were 
2,234  signatures. 

It  took  a  Western  Union  oper¬ 
ator  three  hours  to  transmit  the 
message  and  signatures.  It  was 
delivered  to  President  Truman 
Friday  morning. 

Other  names  and  nickels  con¬ 
tinued  to  reach  the  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  office  by  mail  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  week. 

■ 

Ad  Rates  Hiked  33%, 
2%  Discount  Ended 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — ^T  h  e 
Portsmouth  Herald  has  announced 
discontinuance  of  its  2%  cash  dis¬ 
count.  along  with  an  increase  of 
33 in  national  advertising 
rates. 

“The  action  was  forced  upon  us 
by  a  situation  we  no  longer  could 
afford  to  leave  alone,”  explained 
Publisher  J.  D.  Hartford.  “We  are 
merely  joining  an  inevitable  trend 
that  other  newspapers  soon  must 
follow  if  they  hope  to  survive.” 

He  said  he  was  aware  that  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  cash  discount  would 
be  looked  upon  in  some  quarters 
as  a  drastic  move,  “but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be.” 

“After  all,”  he  p>ointed  out, 
“such  rebates  for  prompt  payment 
have  come  into  such  common  and 
routine  practice  that  they  have 
long  since  lost  their  incentive 
value.” 

“The  agencies  cling  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  only  to  feather  their  own 
nests  with  the  advertisers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  newspapers.” 


AP  Editors  Rate 
Top  Stories  of  '50 

Associated  Press  announced  thu 
week  that  a  poll  among  editon 
showed  the  follow!^  selections 
for  the  top  news  stories  of  1950: 

1.  Korean  War. 

2.  China’s  entry  into  the  war. 

3.  Attempted  assassination  of 
President  Trumar  . 

4.  Republican  gains  and  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Taft. 

5.  The  United  States  re-arms. 

6.  Senator  McCarthy’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  alleged  Reds  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

7.  Trials  of  Alger  Hiss  and  al¬ 
leged  spies. 

8.  Truman  orders  the  H-bomb. 

9.  “Mercy  Killing”  trial  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Sanders. 

10.  Brink’s  holdup  in  Boston. 

British  Cool 
To  ASNE's 
Institute  Idea 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  project  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
only  “a  meager  degree  of  support” 
among  editors  in  England. 

J.  Murray  Watson,  editor  of  the 
Scotsman  who  attended  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  in  New  York  this 
Fall,  told  Newspaper  World  he  is 
afraid  the  U.  S.  advocates  of  the 
Institute  “will  be  rather  disap¬ 
pointed”  with  the  British  response. 

“They  will  feel,”  he  said,  “that 
the  view  which  I  heard  expressed 
in  various  quarters  in  the  States 
is  confirmed,  that  this  country  is 
not  really  anxious  to  be  interna¬ 
tionally  cooperative,  but,  as  they 
say,  is  dragging  its  feet.” 

Mr.  Watson  said  he  has  been 
busy  obtaining  reaction  to  the 
Institute  plan  and  he  has  found 
that  the  newspaper  organizations, 
even  the  Newspaper  Society,  do 
not  appear  to  be  interested. 

One  editor.  Mr.  Watson  r^ 
ported,  thought  this  is  not  the 
time  to  undertake  the  project; 
that  it  might  better  be  discussed 
another  two  or  three  years.  An¬ 
other  editor  doubted  if  an  inter¬ 
national  body  of  journalists  could 
ever  agree  on  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

Support  came  from  editors  who 
saw  the  potentialities  of  an  inter¬ 
national  group  which  would  pro¬ 
test  governmental  control  of  the 
press. 

■ 

$3.50  in  Scranton 

Scranton,  Pa. — Members  of  the 
typographical  union  have  accepted 
a  wage  offer  from  the  publishers 
of  the  Times,  Tribune  and  Sunday 
Scrantonian  of  a  $3.50  increase  on 
a  39-hour  working  schedule.  The 
agreement  is  retroactive  until  Oct 
1.  Under  the  new  scale,  to  run  i 
year,  printers  on  the  day  side  will 
receive  $96  a  week,  those  nights 
$100  a  week. 
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Baillie  Alerts  Staff 
For  ‘Long  Disturbance’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 
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BaUlie 


Echoing  a  colloquialism  from 
Korea  in  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Frankfurt,  Bonn 
berg  .  ,  . 

“No  sweat! 

Baillie’s  been 
here!” 

“Baillie,”  o  f 
course,  is  Hugh 
Baillie,  president 
of  the  United 
Press 

The  jeep  ride 
with  Gen.  Wal¬ 
ton  Walker  up  to 
the  front  lines  in 
North  Korea 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  fresh 
in  his  mind  as  Mr.  Baillie  settled 
down  behind  his  desk  at  the  home 
office  this  week  just  as  the  news 
of  the  General’s  death  in  a  crack- 
up  shocked  the  nation. 

“It  was  a  well-built  jeep,”  U.P.’s 
president  recalled.  “It  had  a  heavy 
steel  lining  on  the  bottom  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  occupants  against  explod¬ 
ing  mines.” 

‘Prolonged  Disturbance’ 

His  trip  to  Korea  prefaced  the 
more  recent  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  from  which  Mr. 
Baillie  has  just  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  there’s  going  to  be 
“a  prolonged  disturbance  in  the 
world.” 

“Now  don’t  quote  me  as  pre¬ 
dicting  an  early  outbreak  of  gen¬ 
eral  war,”  he  emphasized,  “but  I 
say  we  are  deep  in  this  predica¬ 
ment  and  there  are  going  to  be 
many  incidents  in  Germany  and  a 
lot  more  fighting  in  Korea.” 

Washington  is  the  hottest  news 
spot  in  the  world  and  Korea  :s 
No.  2,  sized  up  the  writing-est, 
traveled-est  chief  executive  of 
U.  S.  news-gathering  associations. 
“Baillie  Reports”  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  standing  line  in  the  lexicon 
of  copy  desks. 

Writing  special  dispatches  from 
war  fronts  and  hot  spots  in  the 
I  cold  war  has  been  his  way  of  cele¬ 
brating  his  35th  anniversary  with 
U.P.  and  his  15th  year  as  presi- 
I  dent. 

Getting  Ready  in  Case — 

In  Korea  this  summer  Mr. 
Baillie  got  a  first-hand  view  of  the 
fighting,  a  briefing  with  General 
MacArthur,  and  the  lowdown  as 
gleaned  by  U.P,  staffers.  Then  he 
left  the  outline  for  news  cover¬ 
age  at  strategic  points.  Hence  the 

of  the  GIs  from  the  rice  pad- 
<lies,  “No  sweat!”  was  adopted  by 
war  correspondents  to  herald  the 
'dah  of  the  U.P.  chief.  A  literal 
translation:  “Situation’s  in  hand, 
Baillie’s  here.” 

After  a  brief  interlude  on  42nd 
Street,  Mr.  Baillie  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  may  be  reluctant  to  fore¬ 
cast  general  war  but  he  made  no 


secret  of  the  fact  he  briefed  U.P. 
men  there  to  get  ready  for  it. 

“I  went  over  in  1935  and  again 
in  1939  to  see  what  we  should 
do  to  prepare  for  coverage  of 
war,”  he  recited,  “and  that’s  what 
I  have  just  done  again.” 

He  interviewed  U.P.  staffers 
who  are  “the  type”  to  be  war  cor¬ 
respondents  and  he  succeeded  in 
“pegging”  about  a  dozen.  To  be 
“the  type,”  he  explained,  means 
(1)  he  is  physically  able  to  take 
it,  (2)  he  wants  to  do  it,  (3)  he’s 
a  good  reporter.  All  of  the  dozen 
are  a  new  crop  of  reporters  trained 
since  World  War  II. 

Also  to  get  ready  “just  in  case,” 
Mr.  Baillie  conferred  with  U.P. 
executives  on  alternative  hookups 
for  the  leased  wire  system  which 
is  far  more  extensive  today  than 
when  the  Nazis  goose-stepped  over 
Poland. 

The  advance  plan  for  relays 
paid  off  the  last  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Baillie,  when  it  enabled  U.P. 
to  send  news  of  the  London  blitz 
from  Amsterdam  almost  up  to  the 
moment  the  Hitlerites  seized  the 
city. 

Berlin  Is  a  Trap 
Besides  getting  the  staffers  busy 
on  their  applications  for  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  green  cards — the 
war  r'*porter’s  pass  to  all  military 
theaters — Mr.  Baillie  went  over 
plans  for  evacuating  bureaus  if 
there’s  an  invasion. 

“Berlin  will  be  a  trap,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Those  who  are  there 
won’t  be  able  to  get  out  in  a 
hurry,  for  it’s  150  miles  to  sanc¬ 
tuary.” 

Coverage  of  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  Allied  Army  headquarters  will 
call  for  an  augmented  staff  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  Mr.  Baillie  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  reach  the  size  of  the 
staff  required  to  cover  the  United 
Nations.  Nor  does  he  anticipate 
any  problems  of  censorship  with 
General  Ike. 

Bonn,  he  reported,  has  blos¬ 
somed  again  as  an  important  news 
center  after  having  reverted  to 
being  “a  sleepy  town  on  the 
Rhine”  after  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  1945.  Now  there  is  a 
large  building  set  aside  for  the 
press  and  houses  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  for  newsmen  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

POWs  Went  to  ‘College’ 
Some  of  the  best  newspapermen 
in  Germany  today,  Mr.  Baillie 
observed,  were  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

“They  went  to  college  and 
learned  how  to  beconte  journalists 
in  our  prison  camps,”  he  crackled 
wryly. 

Europe’s  newspapers  —  G  e  r  - 
many’s  are  much  thicker  than  any 
in  Britain  because  there’s  plenty 


of  newsprint — are  again  giving 
strong  play  to  the  Korean  War, 
Mr.  Baillie  found.  But  for  a  long 
time,  beginning  with  the  UN  cap¬ 
ture  of  Seoul,  they  dropped  it  as 
if  the  war  were  all  over. 

“About  all  you  ever  found 
then,”  he  recounted,  “was  a  cri¬ 
tique  by  military  experts.  And  in 
France,  you  read  more  about  their 
own  war  in  Asia  as  reported  by 
special  war  correspondents  in 
Indo-China.” 

Then  came  President  Truman’s 
remark  about  the  A-bomb  and 
that  threw  everybody  into  a  “pan¬ 
ic.”  Newspaper  publishers  were 
apprehensive  that  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  was  getting  too  close  to 
the  Chinese  and  then  they  were 
“upset”  by  the  later  developments, 
fearing  Korea  would  take  up  all 
of  our  time  and  leave  little  of  our 
resources  for  the  defense  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Ike  Has  a  Big  Job 

Now  with  Eisenhower  coming 
over,  Mr.  Baillie  surmised.  Euro¬ 
peans  believe  the  U.  S.  will  not  let 
him  down  and  will  throw  all  sorts 
of  military  support  behind  him. 

“But  the  job  he  has  ahead  of 
him,”  the  U.P.  chief  said,  “is  big¬ 
ger  than  most  people  think.  He 
must  build  an  army  formidable 
enough  to  give  pause  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Now  only  on  blueprint,  the 
army  cannot  be  just  a  token  force. 

“The  Russians  won’t  stand  idly 
by  and  watch  us  re-arm  the  Ger¬ 
mans  either.  There’s  going  to  be 
lots  of  news  filong  this  line. 
There  will  be  many  incidents,  for 
Russia  will  try  to  scare  off  the 
Germans  from  drilling  with 
broomsticks  by  showing  them 
tanks. 

“We  must  reassure  the  Europe¬ 
ans  who  believe  the  U.  S.  shot  its 
bolt  in  Korea  and  has  nothing  left 
for  western  Europe.  They  fear 
our  use  of  the  A-bomb  l^cause 
they  believe  their  cities  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  its  effects.” 

Statesmen  with  whom  he  con¬ 
ferred  gave  Mr.  Baillie  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  are  counting  on  Russia 
to  save  its  own  blood  and  let  the 


Station  Owner 
ffits  'Pittsburgh' 
Promotion  Story 

A  radio  station  owner  charged 
this  week  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  promotion,  “The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Story,”  is  “a  witless  attack 
on  all  advertising  and  hence  a  sub¬ 
versive  attack  on  American  free 
enterprise.” 

The  newspaper  story,  given 
wide  publicity  in  a  special  adver¬ 
tisement  prepared  by  the  Bureau, 
told  “what  happens  when  news¬ 
papers  don’t  hit  town,”  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  seven-week  shutdown 
of  Pittsburgh  dailies. 

Rogan  Jones,  president  of 
KVOS  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
called  on  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  to  combat  the 
“veiled  attack”  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  by  providing  the 
“full”  Pittsburgh  story.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  survey  among  leading 
stores. 

Mr.  Jones  also  proposed  that 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau 
get  together  with  the  B  of  A  to 
negotiate  a  “more  constructive 
competitive  program.”  Failing 
that,  he  urged  the  radio  industry 
to  “indict  the  newspaper  industry 
before  the  bar  of  the  advertising 
industry”  and  to  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  for  misleading  propaganda. 

Newspapers,  he  argued,  should 
publicly  admit  that  multi-media 
advertising  is  better  than  any  one 
medium  and  that  full  integration 
of  as  many  media  as  possible  will 
make  every  advertising  dollar 
bring  greater  results  for  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  merchandise. 

“The  ancient  myth  of  newspa¬ 
per  infallible  indispensability  is 
now  dangerous  to  all  elements  of 
the  advertising  industry,  including 
the  antiquated,  uneconomic  news¬ 
paper  business  itself,”  Mr.  Jones 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  several  trade 
associations  and  publications. 


satellites  do  the  fighting. 

“In  other  words,”  he  concluded,  N.  J.  Daily  Publishes 
“the  Russians  will  keep  their  var-  j 

sity  on  the  bench  and  try  to  win  nOUna  tne  L^IOCK 
with  the  second  team.” 


SDX  Sets  Deadline 
For  1950  A'tvards 

Chicago  —  Nominations  for 
1950  Awards  in  Journalism  to  be 
made  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  are 
invited  with  Feb.  15  as  the  dead¬ 
line.  Nominations  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Professional  Awards 
Committee,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35 
E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

SDX  awards  are  offered  to  in¬ 
dividuals  for  excellence  in  the 
following  fields:  general  reporting, 
radio  reporting,  magazine  report¬ 
ing,  editorial  writing,  editorial 
cartooning,  radio  news-writing, 
Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  news  picture, 
and  journalism  research. 


Hackensack,  N.  J. — ^The  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Star  Telegram  began 
publishing  as  a  seven-day,  ’round 
the  clock  newspaper  Dec.  4.  Orig¬ 
inally  a  Sunday  paper,  the  Star 
Telegram  had  tried  semi-weekly 
and  three-times-a-week  publica¬ 
tion  before  going  daily. 

The  ’round  the  clock  schedule 
operates  as  follows:  an  8th  race 
issue  is  published  at  7  p.m.;  at 
10  p.m.  the  paper  is  made  over 
for  the  suburban  issue;  the  Final 
rolls  off  the  Star  Telegram’s  du¬ 
plex  press  at  midnight.  Forms  are 
left  on  the  press,  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  newsbreak  throughout  the 
morning,  the  paper  replates  and 
runs  off  an  edition. 

The  Star  Telegram  publishes  16 
tabloid  pages  daily,  with  a  32 
page  edition  on  Sunday. 
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Tight  Censorship 
Invoked  by  8th  Army 


General  MacArthur’s  Headquar¬ 
ters  on  Dec.  28  announced  a  new 
and  sweeping  rule  prohibiting 
mention  of  United  Nations  mili¬ 
tary  units  fighting  in  Korea,  ex¬ 
cept  the  8th  Army. 

The  new  regulation  was  first 
announced  to  correspondents  at 
8th  Army  Headquarters  in  Korea, 
International  News  Service  told 
E&P.  The  war  writers  were  in¬ 
structed  that  the  new  rule  places 
a  ban  on  mentioning  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  all  divisions  and  indepen¬ 
dent  brigades  representing  the  UN. 
Henceforth,  these  forces  must  be 
referred  to  as  units  of  the  8th 
Army.  The  rule  also  prohibits  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  corps  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Until  Thursday,  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances,  mention  of  a 
specific  division  was  permitted 
once  the  division  had  contacted 
the  enemy.  Identification  of  units 
lower  than  a  division  was  general¬ 
ly  prohibited  except  units  repre¬ 
senting  UN  countries  other  than 
the  U.  S. 

The  five  news  agencies  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  headquarters  of  Lt.- 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway — the 
United  Press,  International  News 
Service,  Associated  Press,  Pan 
Asia  and  Reuters — were  notified 
their  correspondents  would  be 
limited  to  the  use  of  two  con¬ 
trolled  telephones. 

Daily  briefings  were  resumed  by 
the  8th  Army.  William  Barnard 
of  the  AP  reported  that  after 
correspondents  are  given  a  fill-in 
on  military  developments  they  are 
allowed  30  minutes  to  write  their 
dispatches,  which  are  submitted 
for  censorship. 

Censorship  at  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  Tokyo  headquarters 
remained  limited.  Copy  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  clearance  but  there  is 
no  control  of  communications  to 
the  United  States. 

2  Reprimanded 

Lt.-Col.  Robert  L.  Thompson, 
Public  Information  Officer  of  the 
8th  Army,  had  two  correspondents 
restricted  to  the  press  billet  one 
night  and  denied  them  use  of  com¬ 
munications  facilities  during  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  prema¬ 
ture  disclosure  of  Lt.-Gen.  Wal¬ 
ton  H.  Walker’s  death.  They  were 
Peter  Webb  of  the  United  Press 
and  Kenneth  Kantor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  Webb  was  traveling  behind 
Gen.  Walker’s  jeep  when  it  col¬ 
lided  with  a  South  Korean  Army 
truck.  Correspondents  were  asked 
to  hold  the  story  for  security 
reasons.  Mr.  Webb  said  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  billet  in  Seoul,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  U.  P.  in  Tokyo  and 
gave  it  the  story  with  instructions 
that  it  was  to  be  held  until  re¬ 
leased  by  headquarters.' 

“There  was  no  premature  re¬ 
lease,”  Said  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice- 


president  and  general  manager  of 
the  U.  P.  in  New  York.  “The 
United  Press  carried  nothing  un¬ 
til  released  by  the  Tolcyo  censor.” 

Mr.  Johnson  cabled  Tokyo  ask¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Webb’s  filing  privi¬ 
leges  be  restored  and  that  was 
done. 

The  NBC  stated:  “NBC  did 
not  report  the  death  of  Gen. 
Walker  until  that  information  had 
been  released  by  all  press  services. 
The  NBC  story  was  based  solely 
on  those  press  service  dispatches 
and  did  not  include  any  pickup 
from  either  Tokyo  or  8th  Army 
Headquarters.” 

The  U.P.  sent  this  note  to  edi¬ 
tors:  “Because  an  opposition  serv¬ 
ice  has  carried  dispatches  from 
Tokyo  implying  that  there  was  a 
security  breach  on  news  of  Gen. 
Walker’s  death  in  Korea  last  week 
and  that  this  alleged  breach  caused 
the  Army  to  establish  a  field  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  United  Press  asked 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  for  a  clarifying 
statement.  This  statement  shows 
that  in  the  view  of  MacArthur’s 
Headquarters  all  security  require¬ 
ments  were  faithfully  observed 
and  that  the  orders  for  field  cen- 
sorhip  had  gone  out  two  days  be¬ 
fore  Gen.  Walker  was  killed.” 

Then  followed  Ihis  dispatch  un¬ 
der  Tokyo  dateline  of  Dec.  28: 

“There  was  no  security  breach 
by  the  press  in  its  handling  of  the 
news  of  the  jeep  accident  death 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker 
in  Korea  last  week.  Col.  M.  P. 
Echols,  chief  public  information 
officer  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  said  today. 

“  ‘The  United  Press  was  in  no 
way  involved  in  any  breach  of 
censorship  in  releasing  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  death  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Walker,  formerly  commanding  the 
Eighth  Army,  the  Echols  state¬ 
ment  said. 

“  ‘Peter  Webb  of  the  United 
Press  merely  reported  the  story 
to  his  head  office  in  Tokyo  where 
the  story  was  held  for  release  at 
an  appointed  time  when  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  that  the  story 
had  already  been  broken  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (Echols  said  later  that 
this  reference  was  to  another 
agency’s  report  that  the  news  had 
been  broadcast  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  U.P.  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  record  of  any  such 
broadcast.) 

“‘Neither  the  United  Press  nor 
any  other  agency  in  Tokyo  re¬ 
leased  the  story  from  this  end  un¬ 
til  clearance  was  given  by  my  of¬ 
fice. 

“  ‘With  reference  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  censorship  in  Korea, 
instructions  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  lower  commands  two  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  Gen.  Walker, 
but  machinery  for  its  implementa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  fully  set  up  on 


the  date  of  his  death  due  to  lack 
of  personnel  and  establishment  of 
procedure  at  the  various  com¬ 
munications  outlets.  The  informa¬ 
tion  chief  of  the  Eighth  Army  was 
at  that  time  in  Toyko  receiving 
instruction  on  this  subject.  Full 
implementation  was  made  upon 
his  return  to  the  Eighth  Army.’ " 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.P.  said 
the  erroneous  belief  by  Col. 
Echols  that  the  news  had  been 
released  in  Washington  came 
about  by  the  monitoring  by  an¬ 
other  news  service  of  a  message 
to  the  NBC  asking  for  time  for  a 
news  story  that  was  coming  up 
without  specifying  what  it  was. 
Inquiry  by  the  news  service  at  the 
Pentagon  is  supposed  to  have 
evoked  the  answer  that  Walker 
was  dead.  The  news  was  not  re¬ 
leased  but  a  query  was  sent  to 
Tokyo,  leading  Army  authorities 
there  to  believe  the  news  had 
been  broadcast  here. 

The  misunderstanding  originally 
was  between  the  PIOs  of  the  8th 
.\rmy  and  of  the  Mac  Arthur 
Headquarters.  The  former  consid¬ 
ered  the  news  a  breach  of  secur¬ 
ity.  The  latter  did  not,  but  merely 
requested  and  obtained  a  short 
delay  in  transmission  until  the 
general’s  wife  could  be  notified, 
which  is  standard  procedure  in  re¬ 
porting  casualties. 

Restrictioas  in  Europe 

Ernest  Leiser  of  the  Overseas 
News  Agency,  writing  from  Heid¬ 
elberg,  Germany,  complained  that 
the  U.  S.  military  command  in 
Europe  has  clamped  down  strict, 
new  limitations  on  information  it 
makes  available,  without  admit¬ 
ting  as  much. 

‘There  has  been  no  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  restric¬ 
tions,  as  has  been  done  on  the 
front  at  Korea  and  in  Tokyo,”  he 
wrote.  “Yet  a  wide  area  of  cen¬ 
sorship  at  the  source  prevails.” 

John  T.  Ward,  a  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers'  staffer  since  1920,  has 
gone  to  Tokyo.  He  is  the  fifth 
correspondent  to  be  assigned  to 
cover  the  fighting  in  Korea  by 
the  Sunpapers. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  volunteered  for 
overseas  service,  will  replace  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Tucker,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
who  has  been  at  the  front  in 
Korea  for  149  consecutive  days. 

Also  in  Korea  for  the  Sunpa¬ 
pers  is  James  Cannon,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Sun.  Two 
other  Sun-men,  Phillip  Potter  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Draper  Blair,  Evening  Sun 
reporter  who  was  wounded,  have 
returned  to  this  country. 

■ 

J.  E.  Finneran  Dies 

Boston — John  E.  Finneran,  62, 
former  advertising  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for 
11  years,  died  here  ciec.  28.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  a  vice- 
president  of  Chambers  &  Wiswell 
Agency  here  and  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chevrolet  Dealers 
Association. 


Light  of  Free 
Press  Flickers 
In  North  Korea 

Wonsan,  Korea  (Delayed) — A 
spark  of  freedom  flickered  in  a 
burned-out  monastery  here  while 
United  Nations  forces  held  North 
Korea. 

The  spark  was  fanned  by  Kang 
Hyung-Hill,  27,  and  10  printers 
who  fumbled  for  type  with  their 
freezing  fingers  to  let  a  confused 
war-torn  people  know  what  was 
happening  to  them. 

In  this  wrecked  city,  with  its 
thousands  of  homeless  and  starv¬ 
ing  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
Kang  arrived  with  the  1st  Marine 
Division.  He  had  been  an  inter¬ 
preter  for  the  Marines  at  Seoul. 
Here  he  met  Commander  Patrick 
J.  Murphy,  Catholic  chaplain 
who  on  his  own  time  started  a  re¬ 
lief  program  for  the  populace. 

“The  people  should  have  a 
newspaper  so  they  can  read  what 
is  going  on,”  said  Kang  in  his 
halting  English.  “If  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  to  come  back,  they 
would  print  a  newspaper  the  first 
day  they  came  here.  Or  they 
would  bring  it  with  them  for  dis¬ 
tribution  when  they  arrived.” 

The  chaplain  and  Kang  located 
a  printing  press  of  sorts  in  the 
monastery.  Kang  sent  out  a  call 
for  printers,  and  got  help  to  dig 
Korean  type  out  of  ruins  of  the 
city.  The  Army  supplied  mimeo¬ 
graph  paper  and  the  Zion  Press 
was  started. 

Kang  p  r  a  c  t  i  c  ed  what  he 
preached.  He  played  the  news  as 
he  got  it.  When  the  UN  forces 
gained  ground,  he  printed  the 
fact.  But  when  they  lost  ground 
to  the  Communists,  he  recorded 
the  fact  just  as  honestly. 

Capt.  Reuben  Monson,  a  1st 
Wing  public  information  officer 
who  in  civilian  life  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press,  wrote  a  round-up  story 
which  enumerated  the  evils  of 
communism.  Captain  Monson 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Kimpo  Pioneer  Press,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  at  Kimpo  airdrome,  the 
first  free  “newspaper”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  former  Red-occupied 
territory. 

Kang  “joined”  the  Marine  air¬ 
craft  wing  and  he  became  a  fa¬ 
miliar  figure  around  the  Wonsan 
air  station,  getting  radio  news  re¬ 
ports  and  begging  pilots  for  news¬ 
papers  so  that  he  might  print  the 
“news  outside.” 

“Kang  knows  what  democracy 
is,”  Father  Murphy  said,  “He  saw 
it  come  and  go  in  Seoul  and  re¬ 
turn  again.  He’s  simply  doing 
what  he  can  to  see  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  known  de¬ 
mocracy  discover  its  advantages.” 

The  Zion  Press  might  come  out 
a  different  color,  a  different  shape 
each  day.  But  Kang  and  his  “re¬ 
porters”  and  advisors  gave  the 
people  of  this  city  the  first  hon¬ 
est  news  they’ve  had  in  genera¬ 
tions,  if  ever. 
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Bonus,  Charity  From 
Dailies’  Cornucopia 

Continuing  the  Christmas  Story  from  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  our  correspondents  report  more  incidents  of  bounty  and  bonus 
in  which  newspapers  helped  to  make  the  season  happier,  holier,  and 
merrier  for  their  employes  and  the  general  public: 


Joy  Fund  Cheers  12,000 
Norfolk.  Va. — More  than  12,- 
000  persons  had  Christmas  made 
brighter  this  year  by  the  Joy  Fund 
program  of  Norfolk  Newspapers, 
which  enabled  3,028  families  to 
buy  toys,  food  and  clothing  with 
coupons. 

The  Joy  Fund  program  was 
founded  17  years  ago  by  Thomas 
A.  Hanes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ledger-Dispatch,  to  help  out 
needy  families  at  Christmas.  It 
has  grown  each  year  and  this 
Christmas  was  the  first  time  the 
number  helped  had  exceeded  10,- 
000.  Those  families  aided  by  the 
Joy  Fund  were  issued  coupons 
which  could  be  “spent”  at  certain 
stores. 

Norfolk  Newspapers  receives 
donations  to  the  Joy  Fund  each 
Christmas  season.  All  operating 
costs  are  met  by  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

This  year  the  Ledger-Dispatch 
staged  a  Joy  Fund  Jamboree  in 
which  more  than  100  amateur  and 
professional  entertainers  performed 
without  charge.  The  Jamboree 
netted  the  Joy  Fund  $2,300. 

*  •  « 

Heroes'  Phone  Calls 
Memphis,  Tenn. — Wounded  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  fighting  in  Korea 
who  were  unable  to  leave  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Millington,  for 
Christmas  visits  home  had  holi¬ 
day  chats  with  relatives  and 
friends,  through  the  help  of  the 
Commercial  Appeals  “Heroes’ 
Phone  Fund.” 

The  Fund  was  established  in 
1945  through  contributions  by 
readers.  It  was  designed  then  for 
patients  at  the  Kennedy  Veterans 
Hospital.  Over  a  period  of  time 
a  total  of  $9,142.20  was  spent  for 
3,711  calls  by  Kennedy  patients. 
There  was  still  $2,222.39  in  the 
fund  and  that  was  spent  for  the 
holiday  calls  by  the  Korean  casual¬ 
ties  at  Millington. 

The  week  before  Christmas  the 
Commercial  Appeal  carried  a 
front-page  Christmas  prayer  every 
day. 

*  *  * 

Goodiellows'  Stocking 
Birmingham,  Ala.  —  The  Post- 
Herald’s  Goodfellow  Fund  this 
year  brought  Christmas  to  8,225 
children  in  Jefferson  County.  The 
paper's  appeal  drew  $10,694.33 
from  approximately  1,500  readers. 
It  took  three  days  to  distribute 
the  gifts,  which  included  33,000 
toys  and  gifts,  more  than  64,000 
apples  and  oranges  and  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  tons  of  candy 
and  nuts. 


$117,345  for  Charities 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  The  three 
Indianapolis  newspapers  this  week 
reported  all-time  record  gifts  to¬ 
talling  $117,345  to  their  Christ¬ 
mas  charity  funds  they  conducted. 

Their  reports  were; 

Times.  $81,767.40;  Star,  $24,- 
891.99;  News.  $10,684.87. 

The  Times  fund  is  spent  en¬ 
tirely  for  clothing  for  needy  chil¬ 
dren.  It  said  more  than  30,000 
children  have  been  clothed  through 
this  fund  in  21  years. 

The  47-year-old  Star  fund  is 
used  for  food,  fuel  and  toys  for 
needy  families.  This  year  some 
clothing  was  provided  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  News  fund  is  distributed  to 
needy  families  in  the  form  of  gift 
checks  that  can  be  cashed  at  desig¬ 
nated  stores. 

•  *  *  . 

Talent  from  Home 

Los  Angeles — As  its  Christ¬ 
mas  contribution  to  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  in 
Europe,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express,  organized  an  air¬ 
borne  “Hollywood  Christmas 
Caravan,”  composed  of  a  score  of 
Hollywood  entertainers.  The  group 
was  flown  overseas  by  MATS. 


'Airlift  Santa  Claus' 

Houston,  Tex. — Andy  Ander¬ 
son.  the  little  guy  with  the  big 
heart  and  plaid  shirts,  is  an  old 
hand  at  playing  Santa  Claus. 

.  Last  week  the  dynamic  Houston 
Press  reporter  faced  his  most  crit¬ 
ical  audience.  It  consisted  of  50 
young  Houston  Marines,  sitting 
2,000  miles  away  in  Oceanside, 
Calif. 

The  Leathernecks  had  three 
things  in  common.  All  were  just 
weeks  away  from  being  sent  over¬ 
seas.  All  yearned  to  get  home 
for  the  holidays.  And  all  had 
heard  of  the  magic  of  Andy’s 
name. 

Could  Andy  intercede  in  their 
behalf?  Could  he  promote  leaves 
for  the  holidays?  Most  of  all, 
could  he  arrange  the  transporta¬ 
tion  for  those  leaves? 

He  not  only  could,  but  he  did. 

First  he  arranged  for  22  of  the 
Marines  to  board  Army  planes. 
That  still  left  28  out  in  the  cold. 
One  whole  night  he  worked.  By 
morning  he’d  raised  $3,500  to 
charter  a  plane  to  bring  them 
home,  too. 

Bringing  the  Leathernecks  home 
was  only  one  phase  of  Andy’s  hol¬ 
iday  activity.  He  saw  to  it  that 
Texas  veterans  would  have  a  fine 
post-Christmas  by  inviting  4,000 
to  his  annual  game  dinners. 

His  fourth  Christmas  Declara¬ 


tion  was  the  biggest  project.  It 
provided  2,000  food  baskets  for 
the  poor;  500  presents  for  the 
aged;  dinners  for  500  transients; 
$3,500  in  food  checks,  and  1,000 
people  who  “adopted”  1,000  fam¬ 
ilies  for  Christmas 
«  *  « 

Help  for  Stores 

San  Diego,  Calif. — ^To  help  at¬ 
tract  throngs  of  shoppers  to  down¬ 
town  stores  remaining  open  until 
9  p.m.  during  the  week  before 
Christmas,  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  had  two 
•‘mystery  women”  making  the 
rounds  of  the  stores.  Shoppers 
who  identified  them  as  “Miss 
Union”  and  “Miss  Tribune”  re¬ 
ceived  gift  merchandise  orders. 
Tips  on  their  identity  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  clothing  they  were  to 
wear  each  evening  were  published 
in  the  papers  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  gesture. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Rescue! 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  San  Jose 
Evening  News  has  just  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  charity  project  ready 
to  break  down  can  be  revitalized 
by  effective  organization  of  its 
promotional  work — in  this  case,  a 
football  game. 

For  17  years  the  News  was 
joint  sponsor  with  the  Salvation 
Army  of  a  Christmas  Fund  to 
raise  money  for  needy  families. 
This  year  the  project  appeared 
doomed  when  Community  Chest 
funds  ran  out  and  fund-raising 
campaigns  of  other  organizations 
had  been  unusually  disappointing 
and  low. 

Publishers  E.  L.  and  Harold 
Hayes  heard  the  story  of  the 
charity’s  bleak  outlook  and  de¬ 
ficit.  A  minimum  of  $5,000  was 
needed,  a  record  goal.  “Go 
ahead,”  they  said,  “we’ll  do  all 
we  can.”  The  newspapers’  entire 
staff  pitched  in. 

Needless  to  add;  the  game 
raised  the  money  with  a  fine  re¬ 
sponse  to  ticket  sales  and  attend¬ 
ance. 


Notice  to  the  Staff 
Portland,  Ore. — On  the  bul¬ 
letin  boards  of  the  Journal  the 
day  before  Christmas  appeared 
this  letter  signed  by  P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  of  that  newspaper; 

“To  the  Journal  Family;  At 
this  Holiday  Season  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  personal  good  wishes  to 
each  one  of  you  for  a  joyous 
Christmas.  Let  us  all  look  for¬ 
ward  with  more  hope  to  the  New 
Year — hope  that  it  may  be  more 
successful  and  prosperous  for  all 
of  us  and  that  we  will  find  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  daily  co¬ 
operation  with  each  other  and  to 
that  end  I  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Journal.” 

*  *  * 

Giant  Greetings 
Madison,  Wis.  —  Fourteen  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  produced  greeting 
cards  14  feet  long  that  were  sent 
to  W.  S.  Nitz  and  W.  D.  Shum- 
way,  two  former  employes  now 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  in 
Korea. 

*  *  * 

Cost-of-Living  Boost 
Beaumont,  Tex.  —  blanket 
cost-of-living  increase  in  wages 
and  regular  Christmas  gift  checks 
swelled  the  take-home  pay  of  ap¬ 
proximately  350  employes  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal 
this  month. 

E.  C.  Davis,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  said  the  in¬ 
crease  boosts  pay  checks  by  about 
$17.50  per  month. 

*  •  * 

$12,000  Bonus 
Orlando,  Fla. — ^The  Christmas 
bonus  to  employes  of  the  Sentinel- 
Star  and  affiliated  enterprises 
amounted  to  $12,000.  It  was 
shared  by  all  except  six  top  ex¬ 
ecutives. 


$100  Bills  for  14 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^The  News  and 
Observer  held  its  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  Dec.  22.  Fourteen  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  had  30  years  or 
more  of  continuous  service  each 
with  the  paper  were  given  $100 
bills  by  General  Manager  Frank 
Daniels.  All  employes  received 
their  customary  Christmas  gift  of 
$25  apiece. 

The  paper  followed  a  long¬ 
standing  custom  by  observing 
Christmas  as  its  only  holiday  of 
the  year. 

*  *  « 

Turkeys  and  Cosh 

Portland,  Me. — Christmas  tur¬ 
keys  —  600  of  them  —  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  employes  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  radio 
stations  here,  and  bonus  checks  of 
$25  were  distributed  to  employes 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 


Remember  Your  Boyl 
Springfield,  Mass.  —  “Remem¬ 
ber  Your  Newsboy”  read  the  head¬ 
ing  on  a  box  in  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  Dec.  22. 

Copy;  “Be  generous  with  your 
newsboy  tomorrow  as  he  sells  you 
your  copy  of  the  Daily  News-  - 
and  wish  him  A  Merry  Christmas. 
“In  line  with  its  policy  of  other 
years,  the  Daily  News  supplies 
its  newsboys  with  free  newspapers 
at  Christmas  time.  Make  your  fa¬ 
vorite  newsboy  a  little  happier  by 
digging  deeper  into  your  pocket 
for  an  extra  coin  or  even  a  bill.” 
*  *  •  • 

$15,000  for  Boys'  Clubs 
Cincinnati,  O.  —  Despite  their 
showing  here  in  a  recent  blizzard, 
Ted  Mack  and  his  Old  Gold  ama¬ 
teurs  netted  $15,000  for  Boys’ 
Clubs  of  Cincinnati.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  sponsored  by  the  Times- 
Star, 
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Only  Uplifting  News 
Gets  Play  on  Christmas 


Woikeis  Agree 
To  Add  Output 


Tiny  Sparklers 
Cease;  Author 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  spiritual 
values  of  the  Christmas  season 
received  front-page  prominence  in 
the  Syracuse  Post  -  Standard  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  news  of 
war,  hatreds,  tragedies  was  put 
inside. 

Under  the  plan  of  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  general  manager,  gifts  to 
children  by  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  community  seemed  the 
finest  exemplification  of  this  basic 
Christmas  tenet. 

Therefore,  in  a  pre-Christmas 
party  in  Mr.  Amberg’s  office,  the 
Christmas  Day  picture  was  taken 
in  a  “planned  ceremony”  in  which 
four  bishops  and  seven  children 
gathered  around  a  gift-laden  tree. 


No  Bad  News  Today 

Washington  —  The  Washington 
Times-Herald  adroitly  extended 
holiday  greetings  on  Christmas 
Day  with  a  72-point  banner  head¬ 
line  assuring:  THERE  IS  NO 
BAD  NEWS  ON  PAGE  1  TO¬ 
DAY. 


tough  Christmas  assignment  of 
telling  a  mother  that  one  of  her 
two  soldier  sons  was  the  first 
quadruple  amputee  of  the  Korean 
War. 

The  story  broke  from  Travis 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  the  victim 
moved  through  the  hospital  there 
enroute  to  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital,  Washington. 

Earlier,  PEC  Robert  Smith  had 
called  his  mother  on  Christmas 
but  a  connection  was  broken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  tell  her. 

Bill  Loftus,  following  through, 
had  to  tell  the  mother  what  hap- 
piened  to  her  son. 

“Somehow,”  he  wrote,  “I  got 
the  story  on  paper,  lacking,  I  fear, 
those  touches  that  seem  called  for 
in  accounts  such  as  these.” 


The  Rapid  Roller  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printing  rollers,  has 
granted  its  union  workers  55  hours 
pay  for  40  hours  work.  But  the 
200  employe  members  of  Local 
120,  United  Rubber  Workers  have 
agreed  to  increase  output  through 
efficient  use  of  improved  methods 
and  new  machinery. 

In  addition,  the  company  grant- 
eda  non-contributory  pension  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  give  workers  who 
retire  at  the  age  of  65,  after  20 
years  of  service,  $100  a  month — 
outside  of  Social  Security. 

The  weekly  pay  scale  of  $53 
to  $73  for  40  hours  goes  up  to 
$74  to  $102  under  the  new  con¬ 
tract,  which  runs  to  Dec.  1,  1953. 
Ihe  workers  have  been  employed 
under  a  50-hour  guaranteed  week. 


On  Sick  Leave 


By  Campbell  Watson 
San  Francisco  —  There’s  a  bit 
of  sparkle  gone  from  the  holiday 
spirit  here,  for  the  author  of  an 
agate-line  feature 


MLss  Breed 


is  on  sick  leave 
from  the  San 
Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Printed  in  the 
smallest-sized 
type  used  in  the 
paper,  a  two  to 
four  line  feature 
has  gleamed 
daily  on  the 
Chronicle  edito¬ 
rial  page.  These 


In  Modem  Style 

Coronado,  Calif. — The  pre- 
Christmas  issue  of  the  Coronado 
Journal-Compass  devoted  its  en¬ 
tire  Page  1  to  the  story  of  Christ’s 
birth  as  it  would  have  been  told 
if  modern  newspapers  had  been 
printed  at  that  time.  .Ml  the  “dis¬ 
patches”  were  based  on  the  story 
of  the  Christ  Child  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Bible. 


News  With  Apologies 
Macon,  Ga. — All  stories  of  war. 
horror,  crime  and  death  were 
omitted  from  the  Christmas  Day 
edition  of  the  Macon  News  and 
Sports  Editor  Marvin  Wall  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  scores  of  losing 
teams. 


Mutual  Assistance 

Lanett,  Ala. — When  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  at  the  Valley 
Times-News  ran  too  short  for 
publication  because  of  delayed 
shipments  from  Canadian  mills, 
the  publisher  appealed  to  three 
other  Alabama  papers  for  assis¬ 
tance. 

Distress  calls  were  made  to  Neil 
O.  Davis,  publisher  of  the  Lee 
County  Bulletin,  in  Auburn;  Herve 
Charest,  publisher  of  the  Tallas- 
see  Tribune  in  Tallassee;  and  J.  C. 
Henderson,  publisher  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  City  Outlook.  Alt  three 
came  through  with  enough  news¬ 
print  to  supply  the  Times-News 
for  a  week,  including  an  extra 
large  Christmas  edition. 

None  would  sell  their  news¬ 
print,  but  all  asked  for  a  replace¬ 
ment. 


Message  from  Mac 
The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  received  this  note  from  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur:  “To  those  of 
your  readers  and  staff  responsible 
for  sending  thousands  of  Christ¬ 
mas  packages  for  the  wounded  in 
hospitals  in  Japan  goes  a  special 
message  of  heartfelt  appreciation. 
The  effect  of  such  evidences  of 
support  and  affection  at  this  time 
upon  the  morale  of  men  who  have 
been  injured  so  far  from  home 
has  been  immeasurable.” 


$84,000  for  800 

Birmingham,  Ala. — ^The  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  Co.  this  year  dis¬ 
tributed  its  annual  Christmas 
bonus,  amounting  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $84,000.  The  bonus  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  800  employes. 
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Short  Names  Aides 
On  Taxes  and  Policy 

Washington — Closer  liaison  be¬ 
tween  agencies  dealing  with  news 
of  taxes  and  foreign  policy  and 
the  White  House  will  be  created 
as  a. result  of  appointment  of  two 
new  aides  to  Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr., 
Presidential  press  secretary. 

Irving  Perlemeter,  formerly  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  Roger 
Tubby,  who  had  been  an  assistant 
to  Michael  J.  McDermott,  State 
Department  press  attache,  joined 
Mr.  Short’s  staff  Dec.  28. 

Mr.  Perlemeter  had  been  an 
Associated  Press  writer  before  en¬ 
tering  government  service  and  Mr. 
Tubby’s  newspaper  background 
includes  work  on  Time  and  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner. 


140  Sign  Greeting  Cord 

Oxnard,  Calif.  —  The  Press- 
Courier  devoted  its  front  page  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  23,  to  a  Merry 
Christmas  greeting  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  It  contained  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  140  on  the  staff. 

“More  than  meets  the  eye  was 
involved  in  getting  the  job  done,” 
commented  Business  Manager 
T.  M.  Metzger.  “Besides  the 
chore  of  rounding  up  rural  and 
motor  route  carriers,  street  and 
route  salesmen,  the  bus  company 
lost  the  original  material  in  Los 
Angeles  and  didn’t  find  it  until 
Friday  afternoon.  Luckily  time 
was  bridged,  and  the  engraver 
raced  a  motorcycle  rider  back  and 
forth  and  the  engraving  was  ready 
to  go  on  Saturday  morning.” 


Iran's  Editors  Stage 
Parliament  Sit-in 

Teheran,  Iran  —  Ten  Iranian 
newspaper  editors  and  six  dep¬ 
uties  are  in  the  second  week  of 
a  sit-down  strike  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  building  here.  The  editors 
are  demonstrating  against  a  re¬ 
strictive  press  law  which  has  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  the  suppression 
of  three  opposition  newspapers 
and  the  jailing  of  two  editors. 
They  maintain  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
Parliament  building  until  the  law 
is  repealed. 

They  are  protected  by  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Persian  law  of  sanctuary, 
and  may  not  be  molested.  The  ed¬ 
itors  are  carrying  on  business  as 
usual  by  means  of  the  Parliament 
piessrooms. 


Tough  Assignment 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Bill  Loftus, 
Associated  Press  staffer,  had  the 


2,100  at  Concert 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Some  2,100 
persons  attended  the  Christmas 
concert  presented  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  its  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WBEN.  The  program  fea¬ 
tured  a  repeat  performance  by  the 
Leslie  Bell  Singers,  girl  chorus. 


Larson  at  Rose  Bowl 

Milwaukee  —  Lloyd  Larson, 
sports  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  since  1946,  has  been 
named  to  officiate  at  the  Rose 
Bowl  football  game  between 
Michigan  and  California  at  Pasa¬ 
dena  on  New  Year’s  Day  as  field 
judge. 


writings,  sometimes  whimsical, 
sometimes  pert,  began  in  1943. 
The  “dailyism”  is  too  short  for 
by-line,  but  it  has  gained  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  an  initialed  identity. 

A  recent  one  read: 

“Dear  H.  S.  T., 

Write  to  me 

It  would  help  financially. 

EDB” 

The  initials,  EDB,  stand  for 
Eleanor  D.  Breed,  secretary  to 
Royce  Brier,  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  editorial  page. 

The  sparklers  are  gone  for  a 
few  months  because  Miss  Breed 
underwent  a  successful  but  serious 
eye  operation. 

Mr.  Brier  remarked  that  Miss 
Breed  was  without  previous  edi¬ 
torial  experience,  had  been  se¬ 
lected  for  secretarial  duties  only, 
but  that  her  tiny  contributions  to 
the  paper  had  proven  of  value 
and  reader  interest. 

“I  don’t  remember  whether  it 
was  the  first  or  not.  but  one 
of  her  earliest  contributions  was 
simply:  ‘Mussolini  is  fini,’”  be 
reported. 

Miss  Breed’s  pungent  observa¬ 
tions  run  the  gamut  of  holidays, 
weather  conditions,  and  seasons, 
but  customarily  strike  directly  at 
the  major  news  of  the  day,  as: 

"The  world’s  in  such  an  awful 
fix 

And  all  it  gets  is  politics.” 

Or,  written  last  January  4,  was 
this  prophetic  couplet: 

“It  dawns,  to  our  dismay 

That  China’s  cross  the  Bay.” 

On  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Miss 
Breed  wrote: 

“No  cheers  appear 

From  voice  or  pen 

Nine  Years  and  here 

We  go  again." 

On  the  day  after  election,  she 
observed: 

“Today  the  noted 

Are  those  who’ve  voted." 

And  in  her  farewell  week  be 
fore  her  operation.  Miss  Breed 
observed: 

“At  my  back  these  days  / 
hear 

Sleigh  and  reindeer 

Drawing  near." 
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S-H  Papers  To  Launch 
Premium  Page  March  5 


iHE  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  through  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  Allied  Newspapers,  will 
launch  a  new  advertising  feature, 
“Betty  Byer’s  Bargain  Basket,” 
March  5,  in  all  20  S-H  news¬ 
papers. 

The  feature  will  specialize  in 
premium  offers  of  nationally- 
distributed  merchandise.  Ranging 
in  size  from  four  columns  to 
standard-sized  full  pages,  it  will 
combine  ads  of  from  10  to  28 
products. 

“Reading  This  Is  Like  Finding 
Money”  will  be  one  of  the  head¬ 
lines  as  planned  by  Vernon 
Brooks,  director  of  S-H’s  general 
advertising  department  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Newspapers. 

‘‘We  all  know  the  pulling  power 
of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
Tree’,  ‘bargain’,  ‘half-price’  and 
‘3  for  the  price  of  2’,”  said  Har¬ 
old  Riesz,  director  of  promotion 
and  research  at  S-H.  ‘‘Inasmuch 
as  ‘Betty  Byer’s  Bargain  Basket’ 
will  combine  anywhere  from  10  to 
28  such  offers,  the  feature  has 
untold  readership  possibilities.” 

Format  in  Feature  Style 
Layouts  will  follow  feature-page 
style  under  an  over-all  box  carry¬ 
ing  the  note:  A  Sponsored  Ad¬ 
vertising  Feature  of  Special  Offers. 
Each  ad  will  carry  a  one  or  two- 
column  headline  and  one  illus¬ 
tration.  Mats  will  be  sent  from 
New  York  to  the  papers  in  the 
S-H  chain. 

Advertisers  will  be  required  to 
furnish  ‘‘Betty  Byer’s  Bargain 
Basket”  with  detailed  information 
about  the  offering  and  the  prod¬ 
uct.  From  this  information,  S-H 
copywriters  will  prepare  material 
and  send  it  to  the  advertiser  for 
approval.  After  approval,  the  ad 
will  be  set  and  proofs  sent  to  the 
advertiser. 

S-H  reserved  the  right  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  ad  from  one 
column  to  two  columns,  or  vice- 
versa,  without  notice,  in  order  to 
fit  the  format  of  the  unit. 

Present  plans  called  for  pub¬ 
lication  weekly  starting  March  5. 
Eadier,  it  was  expected  to  begin 
Monday,  Jan.  8,  1951,  but  this  did 
not  allow  enough  time  for  pre¬ 
liminary  work. 

Space  in  Any  S-H  Paper 
Although  20  newspapers  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  package,  adver¬ 
tisers  may  use  any  one  or  more 
of  the  16  S-H  markets.  Where 
combinations  are  available,  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  may  be  purchased. 

Only  two  size  ads  may  be 
bought:  70  lines  and  140  lines. 
They  may  be  run  as  either  one 
column  or  two. 

For  the  protection  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Brooks  said,  identical 
^ers  by  one  or  more  companies 
in  any  field  will  tjot  appear  in 
ihe  same  issue,  although  compet¬ 


ing  companies  in  the  same  field 
may  buy  space. 

Total  circulation  in  the  20- 
paper  package  was  reported  as 
2,702,401. 

Regular  Rates  Plus 

Costs  to  advertisers  will  be  at 
regular  national  rates  for  the  70 
or  140  lines,  plus  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  feature’s  title  box,  plus  21% 
to  cover  production  and  sales 
costs. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  one 
70-line  insertion  in  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  will  be  $157.54, 
subject  to  change  on  60  days’ 
notice.  For  all  20  papers,  $711.48 
will  buy  70  lines,  one  insertion. 

A  typical  70-line  ad  will  read 
as  follows:  25c  Reward  on  In¬ 
stant  Coffee.  The  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  people  want  you  to  know 
about  their  Instant  Coffee.  They’re 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  that 
they’re  willing  to  give  you  25c 
so  you  can  find  out  for  yourself 
how  good  it  is!  Buy  any  size  jar 
of  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn  CoflFee 
at  your  favorite  store.  Mail  the 
label  with  your  name  and  address 
to  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee, 
Box  17,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They’ll 
send  you  a  shiny  new  25c  piece. 
Here’s  what  you  get  besides  that 
pleasant  two-bits:  You  get  the 
delicious  deep-down  coffee  good¬ 
ness  of  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn. 
You’ll  love  its  rich,  robust  flavor. 
(It’s  the  only  “instant”  backed  by 
85  years  of  coffee  experience.) 
You’ll  get  a  marvelous  time  and 
work-saver,  too.  No  pots,  no 
mess. 

Similar  ads  were  used  in  pro¬ 
motional  material  for  the  feature 
and  were  not  intended  to  represent 
actual  advertisers. 

The  Bargain  Basket,  according 
to  Mr.  Brooks,  will  be  the  first 
newspaper  premium  feature  of  its 
kind.  Publication  on  Mondays 
was  foreseen  as  creating  heavier 
food  store  traffic  during  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week. 


Pheasant  Dinner 

Des  Moines  —  Iowa  hunters 
backed  Ries  Tuttle,  Register  and 
Tribune  outdoor  writer,  to  the 
tune  of  over  900  birds  when  he 
made  an  appeal  for  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  “Pheasants  for  Veterans” 
dinner  through  his  column,  “In 
the  Open.”  The  pheasants  were 
part  of  an  evening’s  entertainment 
for  patients  at  the  veterans  hos¬ 
pitals. 

■ 

Zurich  Names  Powers 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung, 
Zurich  daily,  has  named  Joshua 
B.  Powers,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  its  exclusive  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

E&P  stubbed  its  toe  (page  11, 
Dec.  16)  when  it  called  Leland 
Gourley  a  “weekly  publisher”  in 
Oklahoma.  The  story  had  to  do 
with  an  irate  reader  punching  Mr. 
Gourley,  publisher  of  the  Hen- 
ryetta  (Okla.)  Free  Lance.  It  says 
right  here  in  the  E&P  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book  that  the  Free 
Lance  is  a  daily.  So  here’s  our 
nose.  Mr.  Gourley.  Sock  it. 

Editor  Sparks 
Traffic  Safety 
Program  in  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher  John  A.  Park  of  the 
Raleigh  Times  has  transformed  an 
editorial  campaign  into  a  legisla¬ 
tive  program  aimed  at  reducing 
highway  accidents  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Editor  Park  long  has  crusaded 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Times 
for  better  accident  prevention.  He 
intensified  his  efforts  early  this 
year  when  the  traffic  toll  on  the 
State’s  highways  mounted  sharply, 
and  ran  almost  daily  editorials 
pointing  to  the  need  for  action. 

Governor  Scott  set  up  a  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Advisory  Committee  ’  on 
Highway  Safety  in  the  spring  and 
invited  Mr.  Park  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  the  group.  The 
editor  did,  and  now  after  long 
weeks  of  work  he  and  the  other 
14  members  of  his  committee  have 
brought  forth  recommendations 
for  concrete  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  1951  General  Assembly. 

The  task  meant  many  hours 
away  from  his  editorial  desk,  but 
Mr.  Park  said  he  considers  the 
effort  well  worth  his  time. 

Mr.  Park  plans  to  continue  his 
assignment  with  appearances  be¬ 
fore  legislative  committees  to  urge 
adoption  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  his  committee. 

■ 

Austrian  Newsmen 
Expel  Red  Editors 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Austrian  Newspapermen’s  Union 
has  voted  to  expel  the  editors-in- 
chief  of  all  Communist  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Austrian  Consulate  in 
New  York  reports.  The  action  was 
taken  after  the  Communist  papers 
supported  an  abortive  general 
strike  in  violation  of  the  Austrian 
Federation  of  Labor’s  policy. 

Union  leaders  said  the  expul¬ 
sion  was  based  only  on  a  violation 
of  union  discipline,  not  on  polit¬ 
ical  considerations. 

Editors-in-chief  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  newspapers  are  affected  by  the 
ouster:  Oesterreichische  Volks- 
timme,  Der  Abend,  Tagblatt  am 


Ansell 


Business  Page 
Developed  into 
Bright  Feature 

Monroe,  La.  —  After  studying 
several  business  and  industrial 
pages  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Monroe 
News  -  Star  and 
Monroe  Morning 
World  decided 
that  business 
could  not  only 
be  interesting  and 
profitable  in  a 
special  section  of 
the  paper,  but 
acquire  top- 
rating  in  reader 
interest. 

The  N  e  w  s- 
Star- World  contracted  with  Jack 
Ansell,  Jr.,  who  was  not  only  a 
native  of  the  city  but  had  taken 
his  Bachelor  of  Journalism  and 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  to  sell, 
service  and  edit  the  proposed 
page,  the  Weekly  Business  Review, 
for  a  run  on  Saturday  morning 
and  Monday  afternoon. 

After  four  weeks  of  selling, 
Mr.  Ansell  had  gathered  his  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers  into  the  family 
fold,  appealing  in  the  main  to 
industries  and  businesses  which 
could  not  depend  on  display  alone 
for  presentation  to  the  public. 
Now,  only  five  weeks  old,  the 
Weekly  Business  Review  is  one 
of  the  most  widely-read,  and 
eagerly  anticipated,  features  in  the 
paper. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  to 
the  human  interest  values  which 
Mr.  Ansell  has  realized  in  his 
stories  and  pictures.  For  an  auto¬ 
mobile  upholstering  firm,  he  fea¬ 
tured  a  picture  of  the  manager 
and  his  mother  as  a  mother-son 
team  in  business.  For  a  hardware 
firm  he  wrote  a  brief,  evolution¬ 
ary  history,  picturing  the  firm’s 
founder  as  a  business  prophet.  In 
one  issue  he  presented  a  feature 
exploring  the  quips  and  foibles 
of  the  local  businessman.  And  in 
all  issues  he  has  written  between 
the  lines,  “This  is  for  you,  the 
public.  Did  you  know  all  these 
things  before  we  told  them  to 
you?” 

Another  successful  venture  of 
the  page  is  Mr.  Ansell’s  own 
weekly  column.  Twin  City  Tab, 
in  which  he  continually  pushes  for 
more  industrial  settlement  id  the 
Monroe  sector,  for  greater  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cultural  aspects  of 
the  area,  and  a  constant  argument 
that  there’s  no  business  like  busi¬ 
ness — and  that  it  deserves  ample 
space — with  one  pertinent  obser¬ 
vation:  it  must  not  become  mush- 
ily  promotional,  it  must  not  of¬ 
fend  a  friendly  reader,  and,  above 
all,  it  must  not  be  laborious  or 
dull. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ansell,  credit 


Montag,  Neuer  Vorwaerts,  Neue 
Zeit,  Salzburger  Tagblatt,  Tiroler  for  this  feature  is  shared  by  Mrs. 
Neue  Zeitung,  Wahrheit  and  Irene  S.  Reid,  advertising  direc- 
Volksville.  tor  of  the  News-Star-World. 
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3  Are  Elected 
As  Directors  of 
Houston  Post 

Houston  —  Three  additions  to 
the  firm’s  board  of  directors — the 
managing  editor,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  radio  operations  and  the 
comptroller — were  announced  this 
week  by  former  Gov.  W.  P. 
Hobby,  president  of  the  Houston 
Post  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

New  directors  are: 

Arthur  Laro,  managing  editor 
since  1947  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1938. 

Jack  Harris,  manager  of  KPRC, 
KPRC-FM  and  KPRC-TV  since 
1947. 

Charles  H.  Draper,  the  Post’s 
tax  attorney  for  several  years  and 
comptroller  since  Dec.  1. 

With  Staff  13  Years 

Born  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Laro  was  with  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  from  1929  to  1936; 
the  Houston  Press  in  1936  and 
1937,  and  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1938.  He  was  successively 
reporter,  real  estate  and  business 
editor,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

A  native  of  Nashville,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  has  an  outstanding  war  record 
and  holds  a  colonel’s  commission 
in  the  reserves.  During  the  later 
part  of  World  War  II  he  was 
radio  and  press  communications 
officer  for  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  as  such  directed  cov¬ 
erage  of  surrender  ceremonies 
aboard  the  Battleship  Missouri  in 
Tokyo  Bay. 

With  Law  Firm 

Before  joining  the  Post,  Mr. 
Draper  was  associated  with  the 
Houston  legal  firm  of  Butler,  Bin- 
ion,  Rice  and  Cook.  Prior  to  that 
he  held  several  posts  within  the 
federal  government. 

The  recent  appointments  bring 
to  10  the  number  of  the  Post’s 
directors.  Others  are  Governor 
Hobby;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident;  Lloyd  Greg- 
017,  former  managing  editor  now 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger;  W.  Howard  Baldwin,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager; 
A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary-treasu¬ 
rer;  Isador  Tiras,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Helen  N.  John¬ 
son,  administrative  assistant  to  the 
publishers. 

■ 

Quiet  Anniversary 

Chelsea,  Mass. — ^The  Chelsea 
Record,  the  city’s  only  daily  news¬ 
paper,  quietly  observed  its  60th 
anniversary  on  Dec.  17.  Because 
of  the  proximity  to  the  Christmas 
season,  newsprint  shortages  and 
world  conditions,  the  recognition 
of  the  event  was  limited  to  a  page 
one  story  and  historical  review 
and  an  ^itorial. 
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The  Russian  Press 

Pravda  reported  this  wfeek 
that  more  than  7,700  news¬ 
papers  and  several  hundred 
magazines  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  33,000,000  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Russia  in  119  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects. 

Neil  Appointed 
Gen'l  Manager 
Of  Inquirer 

Philadelphu — George  M,  Neil, 
43,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Announcement 
of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made 
Dec.  26  by  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annen- 
berg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Inquirer.  Mr. 

Neil,  who  has 
been  business 
manager  of  the 
paper  since  1947, 
will  assume  his 
new  duties  on 
Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Neil  became  associated 
with  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
of  which  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
is  a  division,  in  1945  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Trade  Publications  Division  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Prior 
to  that  he  practiced  law  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
and  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  While  at 
the  University,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Law  Review,  editor 
of  the  Punch  Bowl  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian. 

After  graduation  in  1933,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Legal 
Intelligencer  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  From  1936  to 
1940,  he  was  law  secretary  to 
Chief  Justice  John  W.  Kephart  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
and  also  served  as  secretary  for 
Justice  William  B.  Linn  and  the 
late  Justice  Edgar  Barnes. 

■ 

German  Reds  Imprison 
2  Newsreel  Cameramen 

Berlin — Two  German  camera¬ 
men  employed  by  Pathe  News 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  by  a  German  court  in  the 
Russian  sector.  The  cameramen, 
Heinz  Tochtermann  and  Siegfried 
Rogge,  were  arrested  June  30 
while  driving  through  the  Soviet 
zone.  Specific  charges  on  which 
they  were  sentenced  have  not 
been  disclosed. 

David  Nichol,  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Correspondents  Association, 
expressed  “grave  concern  over  the 
sentencing  of  these  two  men,’’  and 
asked  U.  S.  authorities  for  in¬ 
creased  protection  for  newsmen. 


W.  C.  Munnecke 
Business  Mgr. 

At  Sun-Times 

Chicago — Appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Munnecke  as  business 
manager  of  the  Chicgo  Sun-Times, 
effective  Jan.  1, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Marshall  Field, 

Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher. 

James  A.  Grif¬ 
fin,  who  has  been 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager,  assumes  the 
title  of  associate 
business  man¬ 
ager,  maintain¬ 
ing  his  present  Munnecke 
responsibilities,  including  labor 
relations. 

Mr.  Munnecke  comes  to  the 
Sun-Times  with  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  in  commerce,  advertising, 
education  and  personnel  work 
dating  back  to  1927.  From  1933 
to  1944,  he  was  associated  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  where  he 
became  vicepresident  and  general 
operating  manager  of  the  retail 
division. 

Since  World  War  II,  when  he 
was  responsible  for  personnel,  la¬ 
bor  negotiations  and  other  phases 
of  atomic  energy  development  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  Laboratory  and  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  he  has  served 
as  vicepresident  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
been  administrative  vicepresident 
of  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc., 
and  as  president  of  the  Great 
Books  Foundation. 

■ 

Lindsay-Schaub 
Executives  Confer 

Champaign-Urbana,  III. — Board 
members  and  administrative  heads 
of  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  in 
Illinois  met  here  Dec.  8  and  9 
for  the  first  of  a  regular  schedule 
of  quarterly  meetings  to  discuss 
policies  and  practices  for  the 
group  of  newspapers. 

E.  M.  Lindsay,  presiding  at  the 
first  meeting,  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  organization  which  now  in¬ 
cludes  the  third  generation  of  men 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Mr. 
Lindsay’s  father  published  a  labor 
paper  in  Decatur  starting  in  the 
1870’s.  The  present  head  of  the 
organization  has  two  sons  and  a 
nephew  active  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  group. 

The  other  family  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  that  of  the  late  H.  C. 
Schaub,  who  came  to  Decatur  as 
a  newspaper  man  in  the  1880’s. 
His  two  sons  are  now  active  in 
the  group. 

Newspapers  in  the  group  are 
the  Decatur  Herald  and  Review, 
East  St.  Louis  Journal,  Cham¬ 
paign-Urbana  Courier,  and  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  at  Carbondale,  Her¬ 
rin  and  Murphysboro. 


Joe  Hicks  in  PR 
For  25  Years 

Chicago  —  Joseph  W.  Hicks, 
head  of  his  own  public  relations 
firm,  observed  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  public  relations  work  here 
Dec.  15  with  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion. 

A  former  newspaperman  in 
Texas,  California,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hicks  started  in 
public  relations  here  with  the 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  System, 
later  becoming  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Byllesby  Engineering 
and  Management  Corp.  He  started 
his  own  firm  in  1941. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Telegram  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times.  He  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Topeka  and  Ft 
Worth  and  has  served  with  South¬ 
west  bureaus  of  the  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service 
prior  to  entering  the  publicity 
field. 

New  National 
Paper  Issued 
By  Protestants 

The  first  issue  of  the  Protestant 
World,  described  as  the  first  na¬ 
tional  Protestant  newspaper,  was 
sent  to  15,000  subscribers  this 
week.  It  will  be  published  weekly 
later,  but  the  first  few  issues  will 
appear  monthly. 

The  paper,  which  now  has 
working  capital  of  $50,000,  plans 
a  fund-raising  campaign  early  in 
1951  to  raise  a  capital  fund  of 
$500,000.  The  religious  paper 
plans  to  bar  liquor,  tobacco  and 
patent  medicine  advertising,  but 
will  accept  other  advertising  con¬ 
tracts.  The  subscription  rate  is  $3 
a  year. 

“Our  aim  is  to  produce  a  first- 
class  newspaper  with  a  religious 
slant,”  said  James  E.  Craig,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  formerly  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  New  York  Sun 
until  its  sale  a  year  ago. 

The  first  issue  carried  articles 
about  the  Korean  war,  atom 
bomb,  foreign  policy,  race  riots 
in  Singapore,  and  the  forming  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States.  Its 
feature  section  carried  its  0^ 
cross-word  puzzle  and  comic  strips 
and  a  picture  page. 

The  Protestant  Publishing  Corp., 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
is  comprised  of  more  than  200 
religious  leaders  representing  prac¬ 
tically  all  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions. 

The  editorial  staff  includes  the 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Searle,  editor; 
Miss  Betty  Hudson,  assistant  to 
Dr.  Searle;  Edwin  H.  Blanchard,  ‘ 
secular  news  editor;  J,  Mace 
Crandall,  religious  news  editor;  H. 
Brainerd  Hersey,  feature  editor, 
and  Charles  B.  Spencer,  research 
editor. 
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Meokes  Group 
To  Buy  Mason 
Daily  at  Sudbury 


Toronto — ^The  Sudbury  (Ont.) 
Star  and  station  CKSO  have  been 
sold  for  about  $1,500,000  to  a 
group  of  Sudbury  businessmen. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Co.,  executor  of  the  W.  E.  Ma¬ 
son  Foundation,  set  up  by  the  will 
of  W.  E.  Mason,  publisher  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  who  died  in 
1948. 

The  sale,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Ontario  Charitable  Gifts  Act, 
is  subject  to  court  approval. 

Money  from  the  sale  will  be 
distributed  among  various  char¬ 
itable  organizations  named  by 
Mr.  Mason  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
foundation. 

Included  among  the  purchasers 
are  J.  R.  Meakes,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Star;  W. 
B.  Flaunt,  lumber  man;  G.  M. 
Miller,  lawyer,  and  Judge  James 
Cooper. 

The  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget, 
another  Mason  paper,  was  bought 
shortly  after  his  death  by  a  syn¬ 
dicate  headed  by  its  employes. 

*  m  * 

In  the  Weekly  Field 
Marshall  H.  Holloway,  co¬ 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Fort  Bend 
Reporter  in  Rosenberg,  Tex.,  has 
sold  his  interest  to  A.  M.  Cohen, 
his  partner  since  August,  1949. 

*  •  * 

The  Nicholasville  (Ky.)  News, 
founded  in  1888,  has  been  bought 
by  the  Jessamine  Journal  which 
began  in  1872.  E>ekmar  Adams, 

Journal  publisher,  said  the  News 
would  be  discontinued. 

*  m  * 

The  Newport  (Ore.)  News  has 
purchased  and  incorporated  into 
the  News  the  Waldport  (Ore.) 
Record,  which  was  started  and 
has  been  published  for  more  than 
two  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Van  de  Velde.  The  Newport 

News,  owned  and  published  by 
Ray  Moe  and  Ed  Hay,  started  its 
S4th  year  E>ec.  18,  and  has  ab¬ 
sorbed,  among  others,  the  New¬ 
port  Beacon,  Yaquina  Bay  News 
and  Newport  Journal. 

«  «  « 

Shelton,  Wash.  —  Wilford  L. 
Jessup  has  transferred  his  interest 
in  the  Shelton-Mason  County  Jour¬ 
nal  to  his  two  partners,  EJelmar 
Cole  and  Bill  Dickie,  and  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  R.  Jessup.  The  sale  dis¬ 
solves  a  partnership  which  has 
existed  since  January,  1948,  and 
makes  Mrs.  Jessup  a  partner. 

*  *  « 

The  Independence  (la.)  Con¬ 
servative,  founded  in  May,  1855, 
ha*  been  purchased  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bulletin-Journal,  another 
81-ycar-old  weekly.  The  sale  is 
effective  Jan.  2. 

The  late  Warren  Miller  became 


publisher  and  owner  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  in  1914.  Upon  his  death 
in  1942  his  son,  Leo  Miller,  took 
over.  He  will  continue  operation 
of  the  paper’s  job  printing  plant. 

The  Bulletin-Journal  has  been 
operated  the  last  few  years  by 
Leon  Barnes,  publisher  of  the 
Northwood  Index;  W.  Earl  Hall, 
publisher  of  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  and  his  son.  Reeves 
Hall,  who  purchased  the  business 
from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Coltman. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Morrison,  publisher  of 
the  Judith  Basin  County  Press  at 
Stanford.  Mont.,  has  purchased 
the  Judith  Basin  Star  at  Hobson, 
Mont.,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Raitt.  Mr.  Morrison  will  publish 
both  newspapers  in  his  Stanford 
plant  but  Mr.  Raitt  will  remain 
as  editor  of  the  Hobson  weekly. 
The  Raitts  bought  the  Star  in 
1910. 

*  «  * 

Weldon  Owens,  former  regional 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  purchased  the  Stephens 
County  Times  at  Breckenridge, 
Tex.,  from  Gilbert  Webb,  long¬ 
time  Texas  newsman.  Mr.  Owens 
will  expand  the  tabloid  weekly  to 
standard  size. 

■ 

Color  Ad  Appears 
On  Electric  Kitchen 

Chicago — On  Sunday,  Dec.  24, 
Hotpoint.  Inc.,  placed  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  newsprint 
color  advertisement  ever  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  complete  all-electric  kitchen 
in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

The  full-page  advertisement,  de¬ 
veloped  from  proofs  of  color 
plates  orginally  developed  for  a 
two-page  magazine  spread,  was 
printed  so  that  the  page  had  to  be 
turned  in  order  to  view  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  read  the  copy. 

During  the  first  11  months  of 
1950,  the  Tribune  published  303 
pages  of  newsprint  color  advertis¬ 
ing  compared  with  a  previous 
peak  of  173  during  the  entire  year 
in  1936. 

■ 

Fire  Destroys  Plant 
Of  Daily  in  Illinois 

Hoopeston,  Ill. — Local  builders 
pooled  their  services  this  week  to 
build  a  new  plant  for  the  daily 
Chronicle-Herald,  charging  Pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  R.  Mills  only  for  ma¬ 
terials  used. 

“We’d  do  as  much  for  a  farmer, 
so  we’ll  do  it  for  you,”  the  local 
committee  told  Mr.  Mills  after  his 
one-story  publishing  plant  was 
burned  out  Christmas  night.  Loss 
was  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  day  after  the  fire  Mr.  Mills 
got  out  a  four-page  extra  at  the 
plant  of  the  Watseka  Iroquois 
County  Times.  He  will  continue 
to  publish  a  morning  edition  there, 
with  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  working  from  the  basement 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in 
Hoopeston. 
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O'Neill  Estate 
Holds  Minority 
In  Atlantic  City 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Publishing 
Co.  took  over  ownership  control 
of  the  Press-Union  Publishing  Co. 
on  Dec.  21  when  settlement  for 
purchase  of  approximately  70% 
of  its  common  stock  was  made  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  transfer,  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for 
Banking  and  Trusts,  saw  delivery 
made  of  303  1/33  shares  each  by 
Albert  J.  Feyl  and  Francis  E. 
Croasdale  and  90  30 '33  shares  for 
the  estate  of  John  A.  Majane. 

A  day  later  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
president  of  the  Globe  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Times  in 
Bethlehem,  formally  withdrew  his 
offer  to  buy  the  remaining 
303  1/33  in  the  company  owned 
by  the  estate  of  Paul  J.  O’Neill. 
Sr.  His  action  was  based  on  the 
failure  of  Thomas  Paul  O’Neill, 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  three 
trustees  of  the  O’Neill  estate,  to 
consent  to  the  stock  sale  within 
a  stipulated  period. 

The  withdrawal  also  eliminated 
the  necessity  of  a  hearing  before 
Superior  Court  Judge  Vincent  A. 
Haneman  Dec.  27,  At  that  time, 
Thomas,  a  23-year-old  Lehigh 
University  student,  was  scheduled 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  agree  to  the  sale. 
That  suit  was  brought  by  his  two 
brothers,  Paul  J.  O’Neill  Jr.,  and 
Richard  P.  O’Neill,  of  Turtle 
Creek,  Pa.,  also  trustees  of  the 
estate,  on  the  ground  the  sale  of 
the  stock  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  estate. 

The  new  move  leaves  the 
O’Neill  estate  as  minority  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Press-Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  under  its  proposed  new 
operation. 

Mr.  Croasdale  said  Mr.  Adams 
would  not  take  over  operation  of 
the  Press-Union  Newspapers — At¬ 
lantic  City  Morning  Press,  Sunday 
Press  and  Evening  Union — until 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approves  the  transfer  of 
radio  licenses  for  WBAB  and 
WBAB  -  FM  to  the  Bethlehem 
Company. 

■ 

Big  Eversharp  Drive 

Eversharp,  Inc.’s  first  major  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1951, 
scheduled  to  start  late  in  January, 
will  introduce  the  company’s  new 
Gold  Pack  injector  blades  through 
large  space  in  154  newspapers  in 
40  states,  ^ace  ranges  from  600 
to  1.000  lines  for  each  of  four  in¬ 
sertions. 

■ 

Morton  Salt  Ads 

Chicago — Space  in  more  than 
700  daily  newspapers  and  color 
and  black  and  white  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  make  up  the  first 
quarter  advertising  of  the  Morton 
Salt  Co. 


40,000  Maps  Given 

M  inneapolis  —  Almost  40,000 
copies  of  a  full  color  map  of  Asia 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  to  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  educators  who  re¬ 
quested  reprints  after  the  map 
was  run  in  the  Tribune.  Nov.  20. 

Idaho  Potato 
Ads  Scheduled 
In  lanuary 

By  Carl  E.  Hayden 

Idaho  Falls,  Ida. — Advertise¬ 
ments  announcing  Idaho  Potato 
and  Onion  Week  will  appear  Jan. 
18  in  a  list  of  daily  newspapers 
that  stretch  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border. 

And,  for  the  first  time.  Idaho’s 
potatoes  and  onions  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  on  television  —  over 
WAGA-TV,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  Idaho  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion  account  is  handled  by  Cline 
Advertising  Service  of  Boise,  Ida., 
and  Spokane,  Wash. 

Plans  for  “a  new  assault  on 
consumer  markets”  were  laid  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Idaho  Potato  and  Onion 
Shippers  Association  Dec.  16  at 
Sun  Valley. 

The  Idaho  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission’s  operations  are  financed 
through  a  levy  on  all  potatoes  and 
onions  marketed. 

Cities  on  List 

Display  advertisements,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  tastiness  of  Idaho  Rus¬ 
set  potatoes  and  the  state’s  big, 
wholesome  onions  will  appear 
Jan.  18  in  newspapers  at: 

Amarillo,  Tex.;  Asheville, 
N.  C.;  Austin,  Tex.;  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbia,  S.  C.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Dayton,  Ohio;  E)es  Moines,  la.; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
Evansville,  Ind.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Glendale,  Calif.;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.;  Hollywood,  Calif.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  Huntington,  W. 
Va;.  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Jackson, 
Miss.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Laf¬ 
ayette,  Ind.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Lubbock,  Tex.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Peoria,  Ill.;  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Richmond,  Va.;  Roanoke,  Va.; 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Sian  Diego, 
Calif.;  Santa  Monica,  Calif.; 
Shreveport,  La.;  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Topeka,  Kan.;  Tuscon,  Ariz.; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Wichita,  Kan.,  and  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 
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Geo.  Armistead, 
W-  E.  Beard 
Die  Same  Day 

Nashville  —  Two  veterans  of 
southern  journalism  and  longtime 
executives  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  died  on  the  same  day,  Dec. 
21. 

George  H.  Armistead,  Sr.,  89, 
the  Banner’s  editor  emeritus,  died 
in  the  early  morning  after  a  brief 
illness. 

William  E.  Beard,  77-year-old 
associate  editor  and  historical  au¬ 
thority,  died  about  12  hours  later 
following  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Armistead  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Banner  in  1942.  But  he  had 
continued  to  write  articles  on  the 
South’s  industrial  progress  and  on 
Southern  and  Tennessee  history 
since  that  time. 

Authority  on  Industry 
His  last  series,  “Advance  of 
Tennessee  and  of  the  South,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Banner  Oct.  16-21 
and  the  material  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  He  continued  in 
periodic  touch  with  his  office  by 
telephone  until  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack  shortly  before  his  death. 

For  58  years,  he  was  active  on 
the  staffs  of  Nashville  newspapers 
and  at  one  time  in  the  1880’s  he 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  old  Nashville  American. 
Starting  his  career  on  the  old 
Nashville  World,  he  also  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  Daily  News 
during  its  existence  from  1901  to 
1905. 

He  had  been  publisher  of  the 
Review  -  Appeal,  a  weekly,  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  a  number  of 
years  when  he  joined  the  Banner 
in  1924  as  industrial  editor.  In 
this  position,  he  inaugurated  a 
statewide  “Know  Tennessee”  con¬ 
test  in  1926  and  he  broadened 
his  acquaintance  with  industrial 
conditions  to  become  a  noted  au¬ 
thority  on  industrial  development 
of  the  entire  southern  area. 

Twice,  he  took  time-out  to  man¬ 
age  election  campaigns  of  Edward 
Ward  Carmack,  a  figure  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  political  history.  But  in 
later  life  the  editor  declared: 

“.  .  .  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  bright  spots,  I  look  upon 
politics  with  repugnance.” 

Despite  his  fluency  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Mr.  Armstead  never 
mastered  the  typewriter.  Resort¬ 
ing  to  dictation  to  a  stenographer 
after  longhand  copy  became  no 
longer  acceptable  to  compositors. 

Navy  Enthusiast 
Mr.  Beard  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  American  in 
1896,  leaving  briefly  to  serve  as 
a  reporter  and  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Memphis  Scimitar  and  return¬ 
ing  to  become  the  American’s  city 
editor. 

He  became  state  news  editor  of 
the  Banner  in  1910  and  was  made 
associate  editor  in  1933.  He  had 
been  largely  inactive  in  operation 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 

By  John  A.  HeUemem 

What  am  I,  from  rushing  presses  hurled 
To  tell  a  day’s  talc  to  an  eager  world? 

I  am  the  record,  written  on  the  cliff; 

The  primal  story  of  the  hieroglyph. 

I  am  the  Palmer’s  narrative,  relayed; 

King  Richard’s  triumph  in  the  last  crusade. 

The  Gypsy’s  tale,  the  roadside  fire  beside; 

The  seaman’s  yarn  of  gale  and  racing  tide. 

The  message  of  the  fevered  market  place; 

Who  wins,  who  loses,  in  the  Midas  race. 

The  crash  of  cannon  on  the  bloodied  plain; 

The  shrieking  bombs  in  battle’s  bitter  rain. 

The  voice  of  statesmen  in  the  people’s  cause; 

The  wit’s  smart  jest,  and  public’s  loud  applause. 

The  factories’  whirling  wheels  in  speed  apace; 

The  airship,  soaring  on  the  steps  of  space. 

The  story  of  the  mine,  the  stream,  the  farm; 

The  blazing  sunshine,  and  black  storm’s  alarm. 

The  siren’s  prolonged  note  from  rushing  train; 

The  soft  breeze  sighing  in  the  golden  grain. 

What  madame  fancies  for  her  latest  gown; 

What  singers  sing,  what  players  win  renown. 

What  new  laws  pass,  what  old  ones  are  repealed; 

The  Dodgers  winning  out  at  Ebbets  Field; 

What  teeming  millions  throng  the  city  street! 

What  meat  our  modern  Caesars  eat. 

What  revolution’s  blood  red  banner  gleams; 

What  tale  of  politics  the  radio  beams; 

So,  through  the  ages  as  the  sages  say. 

What  was  news  yesterday,  is  history  today. 

And  thus,  am  I,  from  spinning  presses  whirled 
To  tell  a  day’s  tale  to  an  eager  world. 

(“The  Soul  of  A  Newspaper”  was  written  by  Mr.  Heffeman,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  a  veteran  New  York  newspaperman, 
for  the  recent  reunion  of  the  Silurians.  He  dedicated  it  to  Charles  M. 
Lincoln,  under  whom  he  served  on  the  Herald.  Mr.  Lincoln  died  Dec. 
22.) 


of  the  Banner  for  the  past  dec¬ 
ade. 

While  serving  in  the  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
developed  a  friendship  with  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  who  later  rose  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

Becoming  an  ardent  Navy  en¬ 
thusiast,  Mr.  Beard  developed  in¬ 
to  an  authority  on  naval  history 
and  spent  much  time  during  and 
after  World  War  II  on  naval  writ¬ 
ing  and  as  a  correspondent  on  sev¬ 
eral  Navy  tours.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  War  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Commission 
for  many  years  and  served  as  its 
chairman  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Beard,  whose  wife  was  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Banner  prior 
to  her  death,  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  wife  of  the 
General. 

■ 

Credit  Managers  Elect 

Lawrence  P.  Currie,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Credit 
Managers  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Dec.  20  at  the  Advertising 
Club.  Other  officers  elected  were 
John  G.  Mozer,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  vice-chairman,  and  Ruth 
Wallace,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary-treasurer. 


E.  H.  Randolph  Dies; 

Ad  Fraternity's  'Dean' 

Elwood  H.  Randolph,  long-time 
newspaper  advertising  executive, 
died  Dec.  27  at  his  home,  Hamp¬ 
shire  House,  250  Bronxville  Road, 
Bronxville,  after  a  long  illness. 

He  was  70  years  old.  Born  in 
the  Greenwich  Village  section  of 
New  York  City  in  1880,  he  atten¬ 
ded  local  schools. 

All  of  his  adult  life  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  identified  with  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  His  firit  position 
was  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  later  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Press,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Journal,  vicepresident  of  I.  A. 
Klein  &  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  vicepresident  of  Paul 
Block  &  Associates,  and  until  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  one  year 
ago,  he  had  been  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representative  firm  of  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

He  was  generally  regarded 
among  newspaper  advertising 
space  salesmen  as  the  dean  of 
newspaper  advertising  men. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mary 
Jane  Randolph,  three  daughters; 
Mrs.  John  M.  West  of  Pelham 
and  Ruth  and  Jane  Randolph  of 
Bronxville. 


C.  M.  Lincoixi, 
Famed  Retired 
Editor,  Dies 

Warren,  O.  —  Charles  Monroe 
Lincoln,  84,  retired  foreign  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  New 
York  Herald,  died  here  in  his 
home  Dec.  22.  He  retired  seven 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Lincoln  began  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  old  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Palladium  and  at  the 
age  of  28  had  become  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Press.  He  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  under  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  in  1895.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  1907. 
After  three  years  in  that  capacity, 
he  went  to  work  for  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  as  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  for  10  years. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Lincoln  rejoined 
the  Herald  as  managing  editor. 
He  was  named  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  in  1926  by  Mr. 
Ochs  and  remained  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  his  retirement  in  1943. 
Forty  of  his  55  years  of  active 
newspaper  work  were  devoted  to 
executive  posts. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  credited  with 
an  important  part  in  covering  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pelee,  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the  Wall 
Street  bombing,  the  assassination 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand  in  Sara¬ 
jevo,  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  other  his¬ 
toric  news  events. 

In  194-1,  he  received  the  Silurian 
Award  in  New  York  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  had  been  elected  in  1938 
as  honorary  life  president  of  the 
Silurians.  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Gov.  Bradford  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Colony,  was  president  of 
the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Me¬ 
morial  Corporation. 

■ 

Benefit  for  Farm 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^Employes  of 
the  Hartford  Times  are  planning 
a  Minstrel  Show  in  February  for 
the  benefit  of  Times  Farm,  sutn- 
mer  camp  for  underprivileged 
children. 


E.  H.  Randolph 
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Indonesia  Is  Paradise 
For  Working  Newsmen 


By  Ed  Allen 

{The  writer  of  this  special  dis- 
palch  to  E&P  is  chief  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Division,  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organisation.  He 
is  a  former  news  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.) 

Bandung,  Indonesia  —  The  re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia  is  still  less 
than  a  year  old  but  the  3,000  em¬ 
ployes  of  its  ministry  of  informa¬ 
tion  already  have  transformed  it 
into  a  reporter’s  paradise. 

The  car  pools  of  chauffeur- 
driven  sedans  and  jeeps,  the  TWX 
facilities,  the  luxurious  lounges 
into  which  even  temporary  press 
rooms  are  transformed,  and  the 
liquid  comforts  are  vastly  more 
impressive  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  publicity-minded 
America.  Not  even  a  Hollywood 
press  agent  could  do  more  to 
pamper  the  press  than  what  seems 
to  be  an  everyday  occurrence 
here. 

My  job  in  Indonesia,  to  be  sure, 
is  that  of  press  officer  for  a 
United  Nations  agency  rather  than 
that  of  correspondent.  I  was  sent 
here  to  help  the  press  understand 
the  intricacies  of  the  first  session 
of  the  International  Labour  Or- 
gawsation’s  Committee  on  Work 
on  Plantations  which  is  trying  to 
obtain  minimum  protective  stan¬ 
dards  for  tea,  rubber,  sugar  and 
cotton  workers  through  joint  em- 
ployer-worker-govemment  action. 

On  the  first  day,  however,  I 
discovered  that  special  TWX  fa¬ 
cilities  already  had  been  set  up 


to  handle  an  unlimited  press  file 
at  34  sens  (about  four  cents)  a 
word.  A  telephone  call  to  Europe 
cost  24  rupiahs  40  sens  (a  little 
over  $3),  A  call  to  Boston,  Mass., 
costs  33  rupiahs,  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  call  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston. 

The  radio  telephonic  signals 
are  clear  and  uninterrupted.  The 
TWX  operators  are  not  held 
down  to  a  certain  number  of 
words  per  minute  and  punch  copy 
very  fast.  There  is  even  a  small 
branch  post  office. 

No  Mimeo  Handouts 

With  nearly  40  officials  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Djakarta  to  help  cover 
the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  I  looked  for  a  flood  of 
mimeographed  handouts.  There 
weren’t  any.  Instead,  young  In¬ 
donesian  press  officers  were  as¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  individual 
reporters,  to  fetch  documents,  and 
to  explain  what  was  going  on. 
But  no  handouts,  except  the  full 
texts  of  speeches.  (American  press 
agents  might  do  well  to  explore 
this  technique.) 

A  well  equipped  radio  car  on 
the  first  day  l^gan  short  wave 
and  long  wave  programs  beamed 
to  all  parts  of  Asia  in  Indonesian, 
Urdu,  Hindu,  Arabic,  Dutch,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  French.  Some  material 
was  relayed  from  Radio  Bandung 
to  Radio  Djakarta;  some  went  by 
plane.  I  couldn’t  help  wondering 
what  would  happen  in  Southeast 
Asia  if  this  network  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  invader.  Broadcast¬ 


ing  conditions  so  near  the  Equator 
are  about  as  good  as  at  the  power¬ 
ful  Brazzaville  and  Leopoldville 
stations.  The  Indonesian  ministry 
of  education  has  just  purchased  a 
new  100  kilowatt  unit  and  is  ex¬ 
panding. 

A  film  unit  rushed  sound  shots 
of  the  opening  to  Djakarta  to  be 
inserted  in  an  Indonesian  newsreel 
which  was  flown  back  to  Bandung 
and  shown  to  the  delegates  at  a 
state  reception. 

Bob  Crone  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Otto  Gobius  of  United 
Press  at  Djakarta  were  provided 
with  overhead  cabled  protection 
on  conference  decisions.  The  Ban¬ 
dung  correspondents  of  Reuters, 
.Aneta,  and  the  Indonesian  agency, 
•Antara,  were  given  telephone  pro¬ 
tection  when  absent  from  the 
press  room. 

I  presume  that  if  I  could  stay 
in  Indonesia  a  little  longer,  I 
would  find  serpents  in  this  Para¬ 
dise.  One  drawback  is  the  fact 
that  many  Indonesians  have  no 
first  names  or  initials.  But  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  mimeograph  machine 
in  this  press  room  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  of  considerable  merit. 

94  Cartoonists 
Honored  in  1950 

The  weekly  cartoon  gallery  on 
this  page  has  been  a  feature .  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  many 
years.  In  1950  a  total  of  94  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  have  been  represented  in  the 
selections.  E&P  invites  submission 
of  editorial  cartoons  treating  cur- 
;  rent  events.  Entries  should  reach 
E&P's  New  York  office  by 
Wednesdav  each  week. 


Newspaper  Sales  Tax 
Proposed  in  Georgia 

Columbus,  Ga. — ^A  sales  tax 
law  specifically  covering  the  sale 
of  newspapers  is  pri^sed  in  the 
“Preliminary  Draft  of  Revenue 
Bills”  of  the  Georgia  State  Tax 
Revision  Committee.  M.  R.  Ash¬ 
worth,  publisher  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger  and  Enquirer,  estimates 
the  proposed  law,  if  enacted, 
might  in  effect  amount  to  a  3% 
gross  receipts  tax  on  newspaper 
circulation. 

The  proposed  tax  legislation 
also  includes  a  “license  tax”  of 
$I  per  year  for  newspapers.  Mr. 
.Ashworth  has  called  upon  the 
Georgia  State  Press  Association 
and  other  newspaper  groups  to 
oppose  both  provisions  as  threat¬ 
ening  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

■ 

Brothers,  Killer 
Of  Lingle,  Dies 

Chicago — Leo  V.  Brothers,  51. 
convicted  killer  of  Alfred  (“Jake”) 
Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter, 
died  Dec.  23  in  a  St.  Louis  hotel, 
apparently  of  a  heart  ailment.  He 
had  been  wounded  three  times  in 
a  shooting  three  months  ago. 

He  had  been  secretary-treasurer 
recently  of  the  Ace  Service  Co., 
St.  Louis  firm  supplying  gas  and 
oil  to  cab  drivers.  He  was  paroled 
in  1940  after  serving  eight  years 
in  Stateville  prison  as  the  man 
who  shot  down  Lingle,  June  9, 
1930,  in  the  Randolph  St.  subway 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

■ 

739  in  Directory 

Chicago  —  The  names  of  739 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  its  radio  affiliates — from  Wal¬ 
lace  Abbey  to  Maryon  Zylstra — 
appear  in  the  new  house  telephone 
directorv. 
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NEWSPAPER  CARTOONISTS  CALL  FOR  CAREFUL  HOLIDAY  DRIVING 


ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


When  you  write  your  copy  on  the  tul,  reliable?^  Most  of  it  is,  saU 
same  sheet  which  also  is  supposed  63%;  little  is,  said  26%;  all  is. 


Good  Rules  to  Follow 
For  Ad  Production 


serve  as  your  layout,  it  means  said  44%;  none  is,  said  2%. 


that  production  will  be  slowed  _  5,  What  about  ad  budgets?  Tm 


down  all  along  the  line,  since  only  big,  said  39%;  about  right,  said 
one  phase  of  the  job  can  be  com-  37%;  too  little,  said  6%. 


pleted  at  a  time  instead  of  many 


Seven  out  of  ten  believed 


phases  proceeding  simultaneously,  advertising  creates  and  helps 

maintain  jobs — one  out  of  four 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal’s  Day,  draw  the  areas  you  want  in 
new  book  “Type  Faces  and  Pro-  Ben  Day  tone  in  outline  only. 


duction  Techniques  for  Creating  Over  the  line  copy  paste  an  over- 


Most  Canadicms 
Prefer  Ads  in  Print 

Too  MUCH  advertising? 
Canadians  have  given  an  an¬ 
swer,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 


said  it  had  little  or  no  effect. 

7.  Similarly,  70%  said  advertis¬ 
ing  helps  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  Canada;  13%  disagreed. 

8.  The  great  majority,  88%, 
said  the  government  should  spm- 


Effective  Advertisements,”  recent-  lay  indicating  the  areas  you  want  leased  recently  by  the  Elliott-  advertising  to  promote  sale  of 
ly  became  available — just  when  Ben  Dayed  and  the  screens  you  Haynes  Survey  Organization  of  yj^fQ^y  bonds  in  event  of  another 
year-end  personnel  changes  in  want  the  engraver  to  use,  or  in-  Montreal  and  Toronto.  gjg  majorities  also  approved 

agencies  and  advertising  depart-  dicate  these  areas  with  a  light  blue  *1,0. 


M^treal  and  Toronto.  gj  majorities  also  approved 

There  s  just  about  the  right  advertising  in  support  of  church 


ments,  faced  with  shortages  of  ex-  wash — the  light  blue  will  not  be  amount  of  advertising  in  newspa-  sgj-vices  and  welfare  campaigns, 


perienced  hands  as  a  result  of  the  picked  up  by  the  engraver’s  cam-  pers,  Canadians  said  by  a  score 
Korean  situation,  emphasize  the  era  but  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  of  61.9%. 

need  for  texts  on  production  of  laying  the  Ben  Day  correctly.  In  contrast,  67.3%  said  they 


copy  and  layouts  to  fill  newspaper 
space. 


9.  Significantly,  only  one  out  ci 
five  thought  advertising  would  im¬ 
prove  services  provided  by  doc¬ 


laying  the  Ben  Day  correctly.  In  contrast,  67.3%  said  they  pj.Qve  services  provided  by  doc- 

Photographs  for  rotogravure  use  wanted  less  advertising  on  the  air.  percentage  thou^ 

should  be  gloss  prints  on  smooth  Mag^ines  stood  about  mm-  advertising  would  increase  the  cost 


“While  designed  for  advertisers  paper,  for  rough  surface  prints  or  way.  Half  the  people,  49.5%,  medical  services.  Another  20% 
unfamiliar  with  the  technicalities  dull  finish  prints  may  give  trouble  said  they  were  satisfied  with  maga-  would  cut  costs. 


of  printing,”  the  Journal  says  in  in  reproduction.  Sepia  prints  are  zine  advertising  space  as  it  was, 


its.  foreword,  “it  can  serve  as  a  a  gamble  since  it  is  difficult  to  The  Elliott-Haynes  survey,  con- 

refresher  for  more  experienced  ad-  predict  how  the  camera  will  re-  ducted  the  first  two  weeks  of  ‘O-  More  than  half  would  en- 
vertising  production  workers,  too.”  produce  the  tones.  The  same  prob-  August,  1950,  represents  a  Do-  courage  a  qualified  young  man  to 
It’s  not  a  hard  book  to  eo  I®*"  exists  with  a  colored  copy  to  minion-wide  poll  of  public  atti-  ^ke  advertising  his  career  with 
through,  nor  limited  solely  to  the  be  used  in  monotone.  Such  copy  tudes  toward  some  of  the  more  5%  d^uraging  the  idea 
Daoer’s  own  soecial  reauirements.  should  be  photographed  so  that  a  important  social  and  economic  ^  .i*  «  * 


The  Elliott-Haynes  survey,  con- 


Make  the  Boy  an  Adman 
10.  More  than  half  would  en¬ 
courage  a  qualified  young  man  to 
make  advertising  his  career — with 


paper’s  own  special  requirements. 


In  148  pages,  the  material  in-  black  and  white  print  can  be  functions  of  advertising 


eludes  illustrations  of  ads  using  studied  and  retouched  if  necessary 


various  production  techniques, 
samples  of  popular  type  faces  and 
graphic  explanations. 


studied  and  retouched  if  necessary.  Questions  Pre-Tested  swcis  uiviucu  uus  way.  cuutaiiw 

_  ,  ,  ,  .  .  al,  informational  and  useful  ads, 

One-Piece  Colorgravure  Before  the  personal  interview-  facial,  truthful  and  sincere 

Copy  for  colorgravure  should  ‘“8  l^gan,  the  research  cmnimit-  10%;  colorful  ads  in  maga- 
be  made  up  in  one  piece  wherever  1  j  *  zines,  10%;  brief,  to-the-point  ads. 


vertising  pleased  the  public?  An¬ 
swers  divided  this  way:  education¬ 
al,  informational  and  useful  ads, 
18%;  factual,  truthful  and  sincere 


Experienced  admen  rmed  not  possible-exact  size  with  the  copy  Executive  Club  of  Moritreal  de-  3%.  brief,  factual,  well-presented 
start  with  the  first  page.  They  may  in  full  color,  if  possible.  The  type  cided  on  objectives  ^d  worked  ^adio  commercials,  7%;  ads  for 


f  a  y  lull  VUIUI9  11  uuddiuic.  111c  type  ,  '  .  lauiu  WFiiiiiieieidiay  /  /v ,  aus  lui 

f  elements  should  be  superimposed  ‘be  questions.  The  prelim-  better  living  in  the  home,  7%; 

of  the  philosophy  early  in  the  ,i,»  inary  questionnaire  was  pre-tested 


Gold  in  the  Fillers 


over  the  color  copy  on  a  flap,  with  lUS'T  pre-t«ted  miscellaneous,  33%;  no  particular 

the  elements  pasted  in  exact  posi-  ^be  field.  This  brought  shout  answer,  16%. 

tion.  Along  with  this  you  should  several  minor  changes  in  the  final  j2_  what  annoyed  the  public? 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  supply  a  dummy  layout  in  full 


Volume  of  advertising  on  air- 


some  suggestions  dropped  casual-  color  to  show  the  engravers  exact-  investigatiori  covered  both  waves,  17%;  exaggerated,  boast- 

Iv  lilrp-  Mnnoir  _  , _  _  _ .  ^  all  ppnpranhic  recinns.  all  a.,  _ _ , 


ly,  like:  Save  Money  —  Avoid  jy  how  you  want  the  finished  re-  sexes,  ail  geographic  regions,  all 


complicated  layouts  which  require  suit  to  look. 


adult  age  levels,  all  economic  and 


ful,  untruthful  claims  in  ads. 
15%;  repetition,  14%;  soap  operas 


inside  mortises,  angle  boxes,  tilted  While  you  should  not  adapt  a  language  groups  and  general  oc-  soap  ads,  14%;  singing 

type  and  interlacing  elements  for  signature  cut  lightly,  nor  discard  it  cupational  classifications,  in  ac-  jjngies,  8%;  miscellaneous,  19%; 


these  add  to  production  costs  and  lightly,  neither  should  you  be  so  cord^ce  with  the  latest  data  of  nothing  in  particular  or 


slow  up  the  service  you  receive.”  hrmly  attached  to  your  signature 


Ad  production  men  may  pick  cut  that  you  resist  all  change  ... 
up  many  other  tips  on  saving  pen-  Many  stores  establish  a  basic  de-  f^ch  of  these  sub-groups  existing  Urcie*;  Unitv 

nies  and  dollars.  Here  are  a  few:  jjgn  for  their  signature  cut  and  1?  ^be  total  adult  population,  xc'iin  r 

Illustrations  should  be  pasted  it  fresh  with  little  moderniz-  Elliott-Haynes  said.  in  rull-Fag^e  Ad  On  r 

in  position.  If  they  are  clippings  ing  touches  added  from  time  to  Data  in  the  report  came  from  Edward  L.  Bernays,  the  pi 


the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 


answer,  20% . 


Data  in  the  report  came  from 


In  Full-Page  Ad  on  PR 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  the  public 


of  illustrations  from  the  mat  serv-  time,  so  that  there  is  a  smooth  interviews.  Another  43  relations  firm,  took  full-page  space 

ices,  be  sure  to  indicate  the  mat  transition  which  blends  the  old  Questionnaires  were  thrown  out  early  this  week  in  the  New  York 


service  code  number  in  the  margin  with  the  new. 


because  the  persons  answering  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 


of  the  layout.  For  pasting,  use  Excessively  long  lines  of  small  _  actively  engaged  in  the  ad-  y/jg  anj  tbe  New  York  World- 

rubber  cement — it  will  not  buckle,  type  are  difficult  to  read.  If  your  vertising  business  and  therefore  Telegram  and  Sun  to  urge  “coiu- 


Photographs  should  be  sharp  lines  average  more  than  seven  to  subject  to  a  certain  bias  in  reply,  plete  cooperation  on  the  home 
and  clear.  Snapshots  rarely  give  nine  words  in  length  it  generally  because  the  questionnaire  as  front”  as  well  as  on  the  military 


satisfactory  results,  and  amateur  better  to  split  the  copy  into  nnswered  did  not  meet  standards 


photo^  prfnts  may  require  so  much  double  or  triple  columns. 


touching  up  that  it  is  cheaper  to  When  you  receive  mats  from  ^b®  survey. 


Here  are  some  of  the  highlights 


front  to  assure  national  survival. 

“Any  man  who  acts  at  the 
country’s  expense  helps  the  ew- 


get  the  best  professional  quality  manufacturers  or  distributors  fre-  .  E  More  Canadians,  46%,  think  my,”  the  ad  declared.  “If  he 


photo  to  begin  with. 


quently  you  are  supplied  with  sev-  **  makes  no  difference  in  quality  injures  his  country’s  strength,  he 


Use  original  engravings  wher-  gral  mats  on  one  page.  These  whether  they  buy  advertised  destroys  everything  he  values  for 
zer  possible  —  you’ll  find  it  pays,  should  not  be  clipped  unless  you  brands  or  unadvertised  brands—  himself.  Acting  at  America’s  ex- 


ever  possiDie  —  you  II  nna  It  pays,  should  not  be  clipped  unless  you  oranas  or  unaaveriisea  oranas—  himself.  Acting  at  America’s  ex- 
Plan  them  also  for  use  in  mail  can  leave  generous  margins  around  but  43%  felt  advertised  brands  pense  includes  profiteering,  chisel- 


order  pieces,  letters,  folders  and  each  illustration.  Do  not  mark  nieant  better^  quality. 


package  inserts. 


ing,  black  and  gray  marketeermi. 


the  mat,  cut  holes  in  it,  scratch  it,  p-  Advertising  i^reases  prices  or  doing  anything  which  place 


The  Journal  prefers  engravings  or  paste  copy  or  instructions  on  goods,  Mid  34%;  it  reduces  personal  profit  alwve  the  public 
and  electrotypes  unmounted — that  the  mat.  If  you  want  to  use  an  ^*0  27%;  no  effect  at  all,  interest.  It  also  includes  slandet 


is,  without  a  base  —  since  they  element  from  a  larger  mat,  circle 


hate,  rumor-mongering  and  scap^ 


will  be  assembled  on  a  base  of  the  portion  you  want  to  use,  iden-  3.  Three  out  of  every  four  Ca-  goating  at  the  expense  of  public 


metal  to  bring  them  to  type  height  tify  the  mat  with  your  firm  name  nadians  felt  ads  helped  them  when  officials  or  private  citizens.” 


in  the  process  of  setting  your  ad-  and  instructions  to  return  the  mat  buying  merchandise.  One  of  five  Mr.  Bernays  told  Edito*  4 


vertisement  and  assembling  all  the 
units  which  cxxmplete  a  full  page. 


In  preparing  art  work  for  Ben  and  copy  for  your  advertisements. 


Be  sure  to  provide  both  layout  for  confusion  among  consumers 


thought  conflicting  claims  made  Publisher  the  ad  simply  crystal- 


Phi 


r  confusion  among  consumers,  ized  an  idea  many  people  had 
4.  Is  advertising  honest,  truth-  already. 
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Greatest  Automotiv^e  Markets 


Selling  automobiles  in  the  Cleveland  market  is  an 

old  and  continually  successful  story.  For  half  a  century, 

Cleveland  has  maintained  its  dominant  position 

as  one  of  America’s  greatest  automotive  markets.  And  year 

after  year,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  been  among  the  nation’s 

leading  newspapers  in  new  car  advertising  lineage. 

This  direct  parallel  between  new  car  sales  in  Cleveland 
and  P.  D.  automotive  lineage  is  the  result  of  the  intensive 
coverage  of  this  tremendous  Cleveland  market  by  the  Plain  Dealer. 
To  properly  support  dealers  in  this  area,  automotive 
manufacturers  need  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Marketing  Tiata 

for  hdverthen 

The  Plain  Dealer's  Mar¬ 
ket  Survey  Department  can 
assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data 
for  Cleveland.  Write  for 
information. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Crvsiiirr  &  ^  oudManl,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Marshall  Dona  Retires, 
Ex-Printer  Now  Editor 

Portland,  Ore. — F.  T.  (Tom)  printer's  devil  on  the  Memphis 
Humphrey  becomes  editor  of  the  (Mo.)  Reveille,  He  took  over  as 
editorial  page  of  the  Journal  on  foreman  at  the  age  of  20  when 
Jan.  1.  Harry  Orcott  left  the  paper  in 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  under  the  1917. 
mandatory  retirement-at-65  phase  The  next  rung  of  the  ladder  was 
of  the  Journal’s  pension  program,  a  job  as  printer  for  the  Tribune- 
is  retiring  from  active  editorship  Republican,  Horace  Greeley’s  “Go 
after  more  than  40  years  with  the  West,  young  man,”  newspaper  in 

Greeley,  Colo.  He  was  also  press- 
On  Dec.  14,  more  than  500  of  man  and  makeup  man  and  the 

Mr.  Dana’s  friends,  including  civic  following  year  became  night  city 

leaders  from  all  over  the  North-  editor.  From  there  he  became  tel- 
west,  attended  a  dinner  to  do  him  egraph  editor,  state  editor,  city 
honor.  Many  Portland  civic  clubs  editor  and  finally  news  editor  dui- 

have  honored  him  at  luncheons  ing  his  10  years  with  the  Fresno 

during  December.  (Calif.)  Morning  -  Republican 

Plans  to  Write  Book  where  he  remained  until  1930. 

All  who  know  Mr.  Dana  know  He  has  been  editor  and  co-pub- 

that  retirement  is  impossible  for  Usher  of  two  small  dailies,  the 

one  so  vigorous  and  so  vitally  in-  Hanford  (Calif.)  Morning  Journal, 
terested  in  all  phases  of  public  and  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En- 
life.  His  first  project  is  the  writing  terprise.  He  was  president  of  the 
of  another  book.  Enterprise  Publishing  Co.  from 

He  was  born  in  Newport,  O.,  1934  until  1937  when  he  left  to 

from  whence  came  his  middle  join  the  Journal’s  editorial  staff, 
name.  He  began  his  newspaper  Author  of  Several  Books 

'"“'I  “»e  Wat  he  left  the  Jour- 

rhnf,  T  rw  for  three  years  to  serve  as 

director,  ‘he  President’s 
Committee  for  Congested  Produc- 
left  in  lono  t‘^  ur  w^ch  he  Areas,  and  as  assistant  to  the 
°  director  of  CCPA  in 

thi  ?.k}"  he  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  then 

read  fhe  Wat  f*^^  **^  library  Md  assistant  manager.  Aircraft  War 

Production  Council  in  Los  Angeles 

S.l'hr'SLpoX'edlS’r 

and  landed  a  job  as  reporter  the 
following  day. 

After  a  short  period  on  routine 

newspaper  beats,  Mr.  Dana  began  j.  ,  .  .... 

his  long  career  of  fighting  for  associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
things  that  were  good  for  the 

Oregon  country.  Among  his  proj-  s^'^eral  books,  among  which  are 
ects  have  been  standardization  of  ”  “Taxes,” 

state  requirements  for  milk  and  Crisis,  and  “TVA — 

butter;  good  roads;  a  wider  and  Monster, 

dwper  channel  in  the  Columbia  His  only  son,  Richard  S.  Hum- 
river  to  the  sea;  public  docks;  the  phrey,  is  a  major  in  journalism  at 
Broadway  bridge  spanning  the  fhe  University  of  Oregon,  sched- 
Willamette  river  which  divides  the  fo  he  graduated  at  mid-term, 
east  and  west  sections  of  Port-  He  has  worked  for  the  Hollywood 
land;  establishing  of  state  parks;  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  and  several 
conservation  of  game  and  forests;  summers  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
establishment  of  dams  for  power  Journal, 
and  irrigation;  better  railroad 
transportation,  and  the  first  Port¬ 
land  Community  Chest. 

On  leave  in  1932  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  served  as  regional  advisor 
of  PWA  for  Montana,  Idaho, 

Oregon  and  Washington.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  and  holds 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  Linfield  College. 

Studied  Under  ‘Tramp’ 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
from  one  of  the  last  of  the  tramp 
printers,  Harry  Orcott,  who  re¬ 
formed,  married  the  banker’s 
daughter  and  settled  down  to  be  a 
banker. 

Tom  Humphrey’s  “salary”  was 
$1.50  a  week  when  he  began  as 


Dana 


Humphrey 


Pontiac's  Big  Story 

The  Pontiac  (Mich)  Daily  Press 
on  Dec.  9  ran  an  8-column  cut  in 
four  colors  on  Page  one  showing 
the  1951  Pontiac  four-door  sedan, 
announcing  the  opening  of  public 
display  of  new  models  produced 
by  the  General  Motors  subsidiary. 
(Covering  most  of  the  upper  half 
of  page  one.  the  cut  led  into  the 
paper’s  lead  story — on  Pontiac’s 
silver  anniversary. 


Poynter  Estate  to  Wife 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^The  en¬ 
tire  estate  of  Paul  Poynter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
who  died  Nov.  21,  is  left  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Poynter,  in  the 
will  filed  here.  The  estate  is  val¬ 
ued  at  “over  $50,000.”  Control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  was  sold  several  years  ago 
to  his  son.  Nelson  Poynter. 


relations  work,  representing  avia¬ 
tion,  movie  and  industrial  ac¬ 
counts. 

He  returned  to  the  Journal  as 


‘NO  NEWS  IS 
THE  WORST  NEWS’ 

So  said  Pittsburgh’s  mayor;  so 
said  people  and  businessmen, 
big  and  small,  when  a  7- week 
newspaper  strike  plunged  the 
city  into  darkness.  It's  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  It’s  reminding  many 
an  advertiser  of  the  potent 
force  of  the  medium.  It’s 
available  to  Bureau  members 
in  mat  form  (full-page)  at 
$1.50  plus  postage  (300  have 
already  ordered  it).  Tell  the 
newspaper  story  in  your  own 
town. 


B« 


sou  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

Ttiis  space  contributed  by 
The  -Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Club  report  in  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News:  “Mn. 
Jones  reported  a  good  balance  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  society.” 

n 

Theatre  organist  story  in  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News:  “Miss 
Davenport  will  be  held  three 
times  each  day,” 

n 

The  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  do 
scribed  the  Singapore  riots  with 
“streets  stewed  with  broken  glass, 
bricks  and  ripped-up  fence  posts.” 

« 

War  story  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times:  “Asked  what  sort 
of  settlement  he  could  envisage  in 
Korea,”  etc. 

■ 

Ad  in  Chatham  (N.  Y.)  news¬ 
paper:  “Special  foul  dinner,  $1. 

n 

Editorial  comment  in  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat:  “H.  V.  Kaltenborn  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  a  man  can  do 
when  he  knows  what  he  wants 
and  methodically  sets  about  pan¬ 
ning  to  get  it.” 

■ 

S,  B  &  F  Appointed 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-HeraU 
and  Raleigh  Register. 


Media  manager 
finds  help  in 
Service- Ads’^ 


^Serviee^AtiB  m-e  mdB  thmt 
p/emenl  UBtingB  im  SKDS  miA 
midiiional  in/ormmiion 
hmlpB  huyrrB  6aiy. 


The  Media  Manager  for  a  well-known 
4A  agency  says:  “No  man  who  buys 
space  can  have  information  on  all 
media.  He  needs  help  and  new  in¬ 
formation  all  the  time. 

“We  always  have  SRDS  for  basic 
information.  But  when  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  additional  information  and 
don’t  really  know  where  to  go,  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  found  the  advertising  in  SRDS  helpful — when  it 
says  something.” 

The  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  Service- Ad  shown  here 
contributes  information  such  buyers  of  space  want  Every 
month  an  average  of  over  180  newspapers  supplement  the 
information  in  their  SRDS  li.'^ings  with  Service-Ads. 

So.  when  you’re  using  SRDS  or  SRDS  CONSLAIER  M.^RKETS, 

check  the  Ser\  ice-.\ds  as  well  as 
^ —  '  the-  listings  for  up-to-date  buying 

\  information. 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 

The  Nolionol  Authorily  /  Wolter  E.  BotthoE 

Serving  fK«  M«d«o  tuying  ^unction  /  Pubii$S«e 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  lllinoit 
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for  All  the  World  to  Hear! 


W'lien  20,000  Hartford  people  stood  in  tingling  12  de> 
gree  cold  for  two  hours,  W'cdnesday,  December  2l8t,  they 
didn’t  know  it  hut  they  were  giving,  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  living  testimony  of  the  oneness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christinas  and  the  Spirit  of  America. 

This  Ijth  annual  Hartford  Times  Carol  Sing  ...  an 
event  which  has  come  to  lie  nationally  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  as  well  as  what  it  represents  .  .  .  was  recorded 
and  later  broadcast  to  all  the  world  in  the  “V’oice  of 
America”  program  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department. 

There  have  been  larger  crowds  (w  ilh  more  tem|M‘rate 
weather)  hut  never  more  spirit.  Perhaps  the  very  crisp- 
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ness  of  the  air  explained  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  in 
its  singing  of  carols  ...  its  deep  emotional  response  when 
James  Melton  sang  “Thanks  Be  to  Thee”  .  .  .  the  response 
of  Democrat  and  Republican  alike  when  Publisher  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Murphy  brought  together  before  the  crowd  Gover¬ 
nor  Bowles  and  Governor-elect  Lodge  for  a  jovial  hand¬ 
clasp  and  for  joyous  Christmas  greetings. 

®1)E  ^artforb  tKimeg. 

I.ar|iest  Daily  Circulation  in  Connecticut 
Owe  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 

hy  J.  P.  A  A>«r  York»  ChirugOt  Smn  FrmnciMcm 
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’^ounJ  Dk  eir  ^eals 

‘Optimist’  Saw  Story 
AndTB  Seals  Began 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  Newspaper  of¬ 
fices  have  always  been  natural 
focal  points  for  heart  throbs  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

One  which  occurred  almost  half 
a  century  ago  still  brings  back 
vivid  memories  to  Leigh  Mitchell 
Hodges,  columnist  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

It’s  the  Christmas  season,  1907. 
Mr.  Hodges  is  sitting  in  his  office 
in  the  old  North  American,  where 
49  years  ago  he  started  his  “Op¬ 
timist”  column,  today  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  features  in  the 
country  written  continuously  by 
the  same  author. 

A  Lady  Asks  a  Favor 

He  is  interrupted  at  his  work 
by  a  little  lady  from  Wilmington, 
riel..  Red  Cross  official.  Her  name 
is  Emily  Bissell. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss 
Bissell?”  Mr.  Hodges  asks. 

Nothing  in  particular,  she  re¬ 
plies.  She  has  come  to  ask  a  favor 
of  the  Sunday  editor  and  thought 
she  would  see  what  an  optimist 
looked  like. 

She  then  casually  mentions  the 
idea  for  the  Christmas  seals  and 
says  the  Sunday  editor  turned 
down  a  suggestion  for  a  story  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
tie  in  a  dread  disease  with  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Mr.  Hodges  takes  one  look  at 
the  sheet  of  the  first  Christmas 
seals  and  senses  a  real  crusade 
for  the  North  American. 

Telling  Miss  Bissell  he'll  be 
back  in  a  minute,  the  young  re¬ 
porter  barges  into  the  office  of  E. 
A.  Van  Valkenburg,  an  editor  who 
often  had  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Pennsylvania  politicians 
with  his  crusades  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Slamming  the  sheet  of  Christ¬ 
mas  seals  on  Mr.  Van  Valken- 


and  slender,  was  called  “a  refugee 
from  the  graveyard.”  Mr.  Murray 
was  described  as  “a  poor  old  gent. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him,  because  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  work  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  and  was  sent  all 
the  way  down  here  three  times  on 
a  bus  to  get  a  story  about  gam¬ 
bling.  He  admits  he  wouldn’t  know 
a  deck  of  cards  from  a  can  of 


Stories  Welcome 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in¬ 
vites  contributions  to  ’Round 
Their  Beats,  a  feature  dealing 
with  the  exploits  and  enterprise 
of  newspaper  reporters.  Pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  at  the  usual 
rate  for  those  used. 


Sun,  introduced  the  idea  in  this 
country  with  an  article  in  the 
Outlook  magazine.  Miss  Bissell  de¬ 
signed  a  seal  and  had  .^0,000  of 
them  printed. 

But  sales  lagged  because  of  a 
lack  of  publicity. 

“Tell  Miss  Bissell  the  North 
American  is  hers  for  the  holidays. 
Drop  what  you’re  doing  and  give 
this  your  whole  time.  Take  all  the 
space  you  need.  Ask  her  to  send 
us  50.000  by  tomorrow!” 

“Fifty  thousand,”  she  gasps. 
“Why  that’s  all  we  have  had 
printed.  You  don’t  expect  to  sell 
that  many,  do  you?” 

A  National  Institution 
few  weeks  later  she  tele¬ 
phones  from  Wilmington. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe,”  she  says, 
“but  we’ve  just  finished  counting, 
and  we  have  $3,000 — more  than 
a  third  of  it  from  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican.  We  must  get  together  to  talk 
about  a  nation  -  wide  stamp  for 
next  Christmas.” 

That’s  how  the  Christmas  seals 
became  a  national  institution. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Hodges 
has  told  many  stories  about  how 
the  Christmas  seals  began,  but  his 
favorite  one  is  this: 

When  the  seals  first  went  on 
sale  across  the  front  counter  of 
the  North  American,  a  little  ragged 
boy  reached  up,  planked  down  a 
penny  and  said:  “Gi’  me  one,  me 
sister’s  got  it.” 

Mr.  Hodges,  who  is  75,  is  still 
enthusiastic  about  Christmas  seals. 
He  recently  returned  from  a  coast- 
to-coast  tour  in  behalf  of  state 
and  local  organizations  sponsor¬ 
ing  them. 

Press  Berated,  But 
Jury  Convicts  Gambler 

Crestview,  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  was  roundly 


syrup. 

Peter  was  called 
Traev.” 


a  “little  Dick 


'Welcome  Back.  Yates' 

Greeting  to  Former  Cub 
Sarasota,  Fla.  —  The  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  is  pretty  proud  of  ’Crystal  Clear'  Reports 

Ottawa  —  Ottawa  news  men 


doubt  would  make  an  interesting 
book,  and  if  he  is  like  most  news¬ 
papermen,  he  is  only  waiting  to 
find  the  time  to  write  the  Great 
American  Novel. 

“Welcome  back,  Yates.” 


ers  ridiculed  here  last  week  by 
attorneys  for  Roger  Clary,  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Magnolia  Club,  on 
trial  for  permitting  gambling.  But 
the  jury  convicted  Clary. 

The  Tribune,  which  brought 
about  the  suspension  of  Sheriff 
H.  Isle  Enzor,  of  Okaloosa  Coun¬ 


burg’s  desk,  Mr.  Hodges  speaks  lambasted  and  three  of  its  report- 

up:  . 

“Here’s  a  way  to  wipe  out  tuber¬ 
culosis.” 

“What  the  hell  do  you  mean?” 
asks  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg. 

What  a  Slogan! 

“Just  that!  Look  at  them — a 
penny  apiece — within  everyone’s 
reach — think  how  they’ll  carry  the  fy>  constables  for  failure 

news  of  what  people  can  do  for  fo  enforce  gambling  laws,  was 
themselves — what  a  slogan.  ‘Stamp  criticized  by  the  defense  counsel 
out  Tuberculosis’ — what  a — !”  for  “sticking  its  nose  into  Oka- 
“But  where  are  they  from,  and  loosa  County’s  business.” 
who’s  back  of  them?”  Three  staff  writers  for  the  Trib- 

Mr.  Hodges  explains  the  Christ-  one,  Jim  Powell,  J.  A.  (Jock) 
mas  seal  idea  was  originated  in  Murray  and  Emmet  Peter,  Jr., 
Denmark.  Jacob  Riis;  the  Ameri-  were  brought  into  the  case.  All 
can  social  reformer  wJio  began  his  three  wrote  articles  on  gambling 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  old  which  lead  to  the  suspensions  and 
New  York  Tribune  and  later  was  Clary’s  trial, 
a  police  reporter  for  the  New  York  Reporter  Jim  Powell  who  is  tall 


one  of  its  cubs — C.  Yates  Mc¬ 
Daniel.  Here’s  the  story  it  printed 
on  the  front  page  the  other  day: 

“Twenty-three  years  ago  a  young 
school  teacher  gave  up  a  job 
teaching  algebra  in  Sarasota  High 
School  to  pursue  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  more  interesting  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaperman. 

“He  took  a  job  as  a  cub  report¬ 
er  on  the  Sarasota  Herald  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  able  to  look  back  on 
more  than  a  score  of  years  in 
journalism  that  have  taken  him 
around  the  world,  through  two 
wars  and  vast  columns  of  other 
assignments  he  never  would  have 
found  in  an  algebra  book,  albeit 
it  takes  algebra  to  make  great  sci¬ 
entists  and  atom  bombs. 

“The  man  is  C.  Yates  McDaniel, 
now  one  of  the  top  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  who  is  on  vacation  after  a 
recent  tour  of  duty  in  Korea. 

He  dropped  in  to  the  Herald- 
Tribune  offices  on  his  return  visit 
here  and  sat  down  at  the  desk 
and  typewriter  which  launched 
him  on  his  career  more  than  two 
decades  ago. 

“Since  then,  McDaniel  has  had 
many  close  calls  and  much  high 
adventure.  During  the  second 
world  war,  he  was  caught  in  Singa¬ 
pore  when  the  Japs  overran  south¬ 
east  Asia.  He  fled  by  boat,  which 
was  sunk  beneath  him  and  he  still 
managed  to  escape  on  a  log.  He 
probably  recalled  a  lesson  learned 
in  algebra,  or  was  it  geometry, 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points. 

“In  any  event,  his  experience  no 


covering  the  Hopper  murder  trial 
in  Hull,  Que.,  were  complimented 
for  their  “crystal  clear”  reporting 
of  the  court  proceedings  by  Justice 
Theodule  Rheaume. 

Turning  to  the  press  table  dur¬ 
ing  his  charge  to  the  jury  His 
Lordship  told  the  reporters  they 
had  performed  their  “duty  well 
and  have  reported  this  case  in  a 
perfect  manner.” 

“1  may  tell  you  frankly,”  he 
added,  “that,  in  order  to  prepare 
my  charge  to  the  jurors,  I  have 
followed  your  reports  closely  and 
1  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
assistance  you  have  given  me. 

“I  must  tell  you  that  I  found 
all  of  the  reports  like  crystal  clear 
photographs  of  what  took  place." 

‘Ycu're  in  the  Army!' 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Even  though 
Frank  R.  Nickel,  a  Pittsburgk\ 
Sun-Telegraph  reporter,  is  a  lieu-; 
tenant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,, 
he  found  out  it’s  still  pretty  hard 
to  argue  with  an  Army  sergeant. 

Frank  was  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  here  recently  interviewing 
some  draftees.  Everything  was  go¬ 
ing  along  fine  until  a  sergeant 
spotted  him  and  bellowed: 

“Hey  you!  Get  back  here  in 
line”. 

Frank  replied  politely: 

“I’m  from  the  Sun-Telegraph." 

The  sergeant  retorted:  “I  don’t 
give  a  damn  where  you’re  from. 
You’re  in  the  Army  now.” 

Frank  thinks  he’ll  wear  his  uni¬ 
form  the  next  time  he  interviews 
a  batch  of  draftees. 


NOTHING  CAN  EVER  TAKE  THE 
PLACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 


In  every  city  wher 
newspapers  have  been 
compelled  to  temporarily 
stop  or  delay  publication, 
there  have  followed  clamor¬ 
ous  expressions  of  commun¬ 
ity  dislocation. 

This  demonstrated  eager¬ 
ness  for  a  dally  friend,  now 
absent,  is  based  primarily 
on  two  kinds  of  reading  .  .  . 
the  local,  state,  national  and 
International  and  also  the 
advertising  news  that  guides 
people  through  their  entire 
,,  lives  in  their  standards  of 
living.  _ 


If  a  home 
netespaper 
fails  to  ap 
pear,  even 
for  ONE  day, 
its  zealous  read¬ 
ers  feel  a  sente 
of  keen  loss;  and- 
naturally  should 
papers  suspend  per¬ 
manently  a  people  * 
political  and  economic 
liberty  is  lost  forever. 


BURKE  •  KUIPERS 
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When  you  put  your  bulky  back-edition  files  on 
Recordak  Microfilm,  you  . .  .  your  library  stall’ . . .  and 
your  writers  will  see  the  difference  immediately. 

Then,  98%  less  stack  space  is  needed;  reference  is  faster,  more 
efficient;  and  "yesterday’s  news”  remains  intact — protected 
against  flaking,  yellowing  . . .  and  clipping  thieves,  too. 

To  realize  these  advantages  in  your  plant,  you  need  only  install  a 
Recordak  Film  Reader  . . .  and  forward  your  back-edition  files  to  the 
nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center — to  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  or  New  York  City.  Here,  expert  technicians  will 
produce  "picture  perfect”  records  at  the  desired  reduction — 

800  or  1400  page  pictures  per  100  foot  roll. 

f  f  7 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of 
this  service.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company) ,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  22,  N.  Y. 

“Recordak” is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  newspaper  application 


New,  luw-cost  Recordak 
Film  Reader  (Model  MPE) 
fits  on  a  table  top. 


Many  Papers  Refused 
Wright  Flight  Story 


Norfolk,  Va.  —  Keville  Glen- 
man,  now  70  and  retired,  recalled 
his  great  news  beat  on  the  first 
airplane  flight  by  the  late  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C.,  Dec.  17,  1903,  on  the  43rd 
anniversary  of  that  historic  event. 

Mr.  Glenman  was  23  years  old 
at  the  time  and  city  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  One  of 
his  reporters,  Edward  O.  Dean,  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  from  the  U.  S.  Weath¬ 
er  Station  that  the  Wrights  had 
flown  a  motor-driven  box-like  ma¬ 
chine  earlier  in  the  day  80  miles 
down  the  coast  in  North  Carolina. 

From  the  Kitty  Hawk  Weather 
Station,  the  Wright  boys  tele¬ 
graphed  their  father,  the  Rev.  Mil- 
ton  Wright,  in  Dayton,  O..  the 
following  message: 

Inform  Press 

“Success  four  flights  Thursday 
morning  all  against  21 -mile  wind. 
Started  from  level  with  engine 
power  alone.  Average  speed 
through  air  3 1  miles.  Longest 
flight  59  seconds.  Inform  press. 
Home  Christmas.” 

Because  the  message  specifically 
instructed  that  the  press  be  in¬ 
formed,  Charles  C.  Grant,  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  at  the  Norfolk 
Weather  Station,  tipped  Mr.  Dean 
about  the  event  without  divulging 
the  full  message. 

“Dean  was  pretty  excited  when 
he  rushed  up  to  the  desk  about 
dusk,”  Mr.  Glenman  recalled.  “I 
don’t  remember  that  he  had  any 
details  at  all,  but  he  was  certain 
of  a  flight  and  just  as  certain  that 
he  was  the  only  reporter  with  the 
dope.  We  went  to  work  on  it.  I 
knew  some  people  to  call.  You 
see,  I  had  been  onto  this  thing  for 
quite  a  while.” 

Mr.  Glenman  explained  that  the 
Wright  brothers  first  went  to  Kitty 
Hawk  for  experiments  with  their 
strange  contraption  in  September, 
1900.  Mr.  Glenman  learned  of  the 
experiments  about  a  year  and  a 
half  later  from  men  of  the  life¬ 
saving  stations  along  the  coast. 

Mailer  Had  It 

As  the  city  editor  and  reportei 
conferred  about  the  story,  Harry 
P.  Moore,  a  young  fellow  from 
the  mailing  room,  walked  in  and 
asked; 

“Have  you  got  that  story  of 
those  fellows  flying  down  in  ^ro- 
lina. 

“They’re  brothers,  named 
Wright,  and  one  of  them  flew 
three  miles  and  landed  safely.  1 
have  it  all.” 

Mr.  Moore  never  revealed  the 
source  of  his  information,  but  it 
was  believed  a  friend  in  the 
Weather  Station  told  him. 

“It  was  about  7  P.M.  when 
Moore  came  to  the  desk,”  Mr. 
Glenman  said.  “I  wrote  the  story 
from  what  he  told  me,  and,  of 
course  it  turned  out  to  be  pretty 


wild.  At  the  time,  though  I  had 
full  confidence  in  it.” 

Mr.  Dean  was  sent  to  the 
Weather  Station  to  guard  that 
source  against  the  Virginian-Pilot’s 
opposition,  the  Landmark,  Nor¬ 
folk’s  other  morning  daily  at  the 
time. 

Not  Offered  to  AP 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  AP 
declined  the  story,  but  Mr.  Glen¬ 
man  exploded  that  fable: 

“I  was  night  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  which  paid 
me  half  a  cent  a  word  for  news  it 
accepted  for  its  wires.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot’s  charter  required  that 
I  offer  everything  worthwhile  that 
broke  within  30  miles  of  Norfolk, 
but,  of  course,  Kitty  Hawk  was 
outside  that  circle.  I  was  afraid 
that  if  our  story  went  over  the  AP, 
the  big  city  papers  would  start 
querying  the  Norfolk  newsmen 
who  acted  as  their  ‘special  cor¬ 
respondents’  for  individual  ac¬ 
counts.  These  ‘specials’  included 
men  on  the  Landmark — included 
practically  every  reporter  in  town, 
for  that  matter.  So  I  withheld  the 
story  from  the  AP.” 

Papers  Not  Interested 

A  number  of  papers  were 
queried,  but  Mr.  Glenman  said 
only  five  ordered  the  story — the 
New  York  American,  Washington 
Post,  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  He  added  that  the 
Chicago  and  Washington  papers 
delayed  publication  a  day  and 
the  Philadelphia  paper  did  not 
print  it  at  all. 

Of  the  two  out-of-town  papers 
running  it  on  the  18th.  only  the 
Cincinnati  paper  gave  it  front¬ 
page  display.  The  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald  declined  the  story  and 
would  not  even  accept  it  later 
from  Lorin  Wright,  a  brother  of 
the  aviators. 

Mr.  Glenman  wrote  the  story 
and  ran  a  double-streamer  head¬ 
line.  Although  the  assertion  the 
plane  flew  three  miles  and  the 


' Fresher  View' 

In  Weekly  Atom 

Montrose,  Pa.  —  Residents  of 
this  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
town  of  2,000  are  getting  a  bang 
out  of  the  Montrose  Atom,  a 
weekly  mimeographed  community 
newspaper  edited  and  published  by 
six  12-year-old  boys  and  girls. 

In  its  first  issue  Nov.  30,  1950, 
the  Atom  announced:  “Despite 
being  nearly  135  years  old,  the 
Montrose  Independent  still  is  a 
good  newspaper,  but  we  will  give 
you  a  fresher  viewpoint.” 

John  Scott,  a  minister’s  son,  and 
Phil  Mackey,  son  of  Charles  D. 
Mackey,  a  Scranton  newspaper¬ 
man,  are  co-editors  and  general 
managers. 

mechanical  details  were  inac¬ 
curate,  the  lead  will  stand  up  to¬ 
day.  It  read: 

“The  problem  of  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  without  the  use  of  a  balloon 
has  been  solved  at  last.” 

Fred  C.  Kelly  in  1943  wrote 
in  his  Orville  Wright  -  approved 
biography.  “The  Wright  Broth¬ 
ers”: 

“One  must  give  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  editors  credit  for  treating 
the  news  as  important.  The  head¬ 
line  over  the  flight  story  next 
morning  extended  clear  across  the 
top  of  the  front  .page.” 


Oregon  Journal  Gilt 

Portland,  Ore. — For  29  years 
the  Journal  has  sent  a  specially- 
published  book  to  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  advertising  heads 
throughout  the  country  as  a 
Christmas  greeting  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  publisher,  P.  L.  Jack- 
son. 

This  year’s  book  is  titled 
“Wood  Chips,”  and  has  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Oregon  background.  It  is  a 
compilation  of  pithy  paragraphs 
written  by  Clark  Wood,  famed  as 
Oregon’s  most-quoted  newspaper¬ 
man.  For  a  brief  time  Mr.  Wood 
was  a  member  of  the  Journal  staff 
but  his  fame  came  during  the 
four  decades  and  more  that  he 
edited  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Weston,  Ore. 


Montreal  Star 
Surveyed  Again 
On  Readership 

In  the  second  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  covering 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Daily  Star, 
readers  preferred  national  to  local 
stories,  women  were  turning  more 
often  to  financial  news  pages,  and 
men  gave  more  attention  to  de¬ 
partment  store  copy  filling  seven 
columns  than  that  filling  eight. 

Study  of  the  Sept.  27,  1950. 
issue  of  the  Star  marked  the  139th 
survey  of  a  newspaper  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation. 
The  Star  had  been  studied,  as  No. 
28,  in  September,  1940. 

Eight  of  the  paper’s  continuing 
editorial  features,  it  was  reported, 
pulled  higher  readership  of  both 
men  and  women  in  19.50  than  in 
1940.  In  addition,  in  1950  a  larger 
percentage  of  women  read  some 
display  advertising,  some  national, 
some  local  and  some  department 
store  advertising. 

Top  national  ad  for  women  was 
a  795-liner  on  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
For  men,  top  national  ad  was 
1,100  lines  on  RCA  Victor  radios. 
Big  department  store  ads  drew 
best  local  ad  scores  for  both  men 
and  women. 

Women  Read  About  Money 

What  else  did  women  read? 
They  gave  a  score  of  24%  to  fi¬ 
nancial  news,  seventh  highest  re¬ 
corded  on  any  newspaper  studied 
by  the  Foundation.  Most-read 
news  story  was  about  Montreal’s 
freak  weather  caused  by  fog  and 
smoke  from  Alberta  forest  fires. 
Second  story  for  women  was  a 
front-pager  on  encirclement  of 
North  Koreans  at  Seoul. 

The  Seoul  story  got  more  men 
readers  than  any  other  general 
news  story. 

Among  features,  Fulton  Ours- 
ler’s  Why  I  Know  There  Is  A  God 
attracted  most  men  readers  while 
Dorothy  Dix  picked  up  most  wom¬ 
en  readers. 
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naST  te  CNURCH  A0VEBTISINC 

DEPARTMENT  AL 
STRASBURe,  VIRGINIA 


HELP  YOURSELF 
TO 

GOOD  HELP 

The  Classified  Ads  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  find  the 
help  with  the  talent  and 
ability  to  make  yours  an 
outstanding  publication. 


Tums  Tower,  M.  Y.  18,  N.  T. 
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America  is  suffering  a  major  setback  in 

the  fight  for  lives  in  traffic.  Fentative  reports  indicate 

that  1950  casualty  totals  will  reverse  a  three-year  trend  toward  safer  streets  and 
highways.  In  fact,  the  1950  accident  toll  appears  to  he  the  worst  since  1941  when 
the  all-time  high  of  39,969  deaths  was  recorded. 

I  This  means  that  in  most  U.S.  communities,  there  is  urgent  work  to  be  done. 

1 

Kducation,  engineering  and  enforcement  for  safety  must  be  improved  and 
intensified  by  organized  local  effort. 

Is  there  work  to  be  done  in  your  community? 

I 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford.  Connecticut 
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Wliere  We  Stand:  Military  Mobilization 

-  FRED  H.  DOI  D  j 


By  VERNE 
Assistant  Supi 
First,  I  ^kish  to  make 
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“ft  tea*  a  marrelou*  piece  of  icork. 
The  Titwt-Vnion  i»  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  superior  pis  s-e  of 
promotion'’  .  .  .  Mr.  Stanford  Smith 
before  the  ISational  Editorial  /Isso- 
ciation. 

• 

A  series  of  six  articles  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union  was  chosen  as  the 
nation's  best  contribution  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  by  the  Board 
of  Judges  for  the  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  Planned  by  the 
editors  of  the  Times-Union  the  series 
was  written  with  the  cooperation  of 
five  of  the  city's  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens:  Louis  B.  Cartwright,  City  Man¬ 
ager;  Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  President 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Brig.  General 
Alfred  H.  Doud,  Commanding  Of¬ 
ficer  of  Rochester  elements,  New 
York  National  Guard;  James  L 
Burke,  President,  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Council;  Verne  A.  Bird,  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  of  Rochester 
schools.  Titled  "Where  We  Stand" 
the  daily  series  told  of  the  city's 
position  in  the  growing  world  crisis; 
awakened  the  community  to  its  civil¬ 
ian  defense  needs  and  to  its  import¬ 
ance  in  the  nation's  planning  and 
supply  problem. 


These  awards,  won  by  the  morning  and 
by  the  evening  newspapers  in  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
typify  the  spirit  in  which  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  and  serve  in  that  city. 

There  exists,  in  Rochester,  between  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers,  perhaps  the 
healthiest  and  most  beneficent  type  of  newspa- 
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*^The  Best  Newspaper  Science  fTrit- 
ing  of  1950" ;  Judges  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  granting  to 
Norman  Howden  the  George-West- 
inghouse  Science  Writing  Award, 


Norman  Howden's  daily  writing  on 
science  and  his  Sunday  column 
"Signposts  of  Science"  date  back  to 
1945.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Howden 
and  the  editors  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  agreed  upon 
Rochester's  national  importance  in 
modern  science  development  and 
that  it  should  be  interpreted  to 
Rochester  citizens  in  language  and 
explanation  they  could  understand. 
Many  of  these  people  contributed  in 
varying  degrees  to  what  was  going 
on  at  Rochester  University,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Bausch  &  Lomb  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  centers  of  skilled  research 
and  development  in  Rochester,  but 
didn't  fully  understand  the  end  result 
of  the  city's  great  and  varied  pursuits. 
Last  May,  Mr.  Howden  was  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Rochester  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  his  "eminence" 
in  science  writing.  He  has  been  ass  • 
ciated  with  the  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1932.  His  science  writing 
has  the  backing  of  long  training  and 
experience  in  the  newspaper  essen¬ 
tials  of  accuracy,  completeness  and 
readability. 


per  competition  that  is  possible.  It  is  competi¬ 
tion  of  ability,  astuteness.  Each  tries  mightily  to 
out-do  the  other  in  good  newspapering  and  in 
service  to  the  community.  There  is  no  trace  of 
those  elements  of  newspaper  competition  which 
can  only  result  in  poor  and  profitless  service  to 
both  public  and  advertiser. 


SECOND  CLASS 

THE  TITLE  of  this  editorial  does  not  refer 
to  Post  Office  rates  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  refers  to  a  recent  Post  Office 
ruling  which  temporarily  favored  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  discriminated  against  weeklies 
creating  for  the  latter  a  sort  of  ‘‘second  class 
privilege  under  the  First  Amendment.” 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  wildcat  strike  of 
railroad  yard  workers  disrupted  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  in  several  areas.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  ordered  an  embargo 
on  parcel  post  and  other  mail  to  and  through 
the  affected  areas.  Daily  newspapers  were 
excepted  and  accepted.  Weekly  newspapers 
and  other  publications  were  not.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  one  of  those  not  accepted  but 
we’re  not  talking  about  ourselves  here  even 
though  our  mailing  was  seriously  delayed. 

We  realize  that  the  situation  was  urgent 
coming  as  it  did  during  the  Christmas  mail¬ 
ing  rush.  But  serious  as  it  was  we  do  not 
agree  that  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
split  the  free  press  down  the  middle  and  de¬ 
clare  that  “this”  portion  is  important  and  ‘‘the 
other”  portion  isn’t.  We  understand  that  the 
department  has  held  in  the  past  also  that  the 
content  of  weeklies  is  not  perishable  and  no 
harm  can  come  from  delaying  them. 

We  disagree,  as  do  most  weekly  editors 
and  publishers.  The  contents  of  those  pub¬ 
lications  are  just  as  important  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  as  are  the  contents  of  dailies  to  their 
subscribers.  And  they  are  all  published  under 
the  same  Constitutional  guarantee  and 
franchise. 

When  and  if  similar  situations  arise  in  the 
future,  the  Post  Office  should  place  all  news¬ 
papers  on  an  equal  basis — accept  them  all  for 
mailing  and  do  their  best  to  get  them  all 
through. 

MERGER 

JANUARY  1,  1951,  marks  an  eventful  day 
in  the  history  of  journalism  education.  On 
that  day  all  the  organizations  and  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  pulled  together  into  a  unity  of 
effort  and  common  purpose.  The  merger  was 
approved  last  Fall. 

For  years  there  was  a  sort  of  internecine 
warfare  between  two  of  the  large  associations 
in  the  field.  Some  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators 
fought  against  the  accrediting  program 
launched  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism.  The 
schism  became  worse  when  the  latter  group 
re-named  itself  the  Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Now,  peace  has  been  restored  and  there  is 
a  universal  desire  among  the  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  to  work  together  for  their  common 
interest  and  the  good  of  the  profession.  The 
two  organizations,  while  remaining  autono¬ 
mous,  have  joined  hands  in  affiliating  with 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
a  newly  created  omnibus  journalism  teachers 
organization  which  succeeds  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 

The  situation  isn’t  as  confused  as  the 
many  and  lengthy  names  might  imply,  in 
fact,  it  isn’t  confused  at  all.  It  means  simply 
that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  every¬ 
one  in  the  journalism  education  field  is  going 
the  same  way  at  the  same  time. 


I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  iast. — Revelation, 
XXll;  13. 


PRICE  ROLLBACK 

DISP.\TCHES  from  State  College,  Pa.,  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Centre  Daily  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  “rollback”  of  a  subscription  price 
increase  in  line  with  President  Truman’s  call 
for  voluntary  price  controls.  The  single  copy 
price  was  scheduled  to  go  from  4  to  5  cents 
on  Jan.  1  with  corresponding  increases  in 
weekly  and  monthly  rates. 

That’s  a  noble  thing  to  do  and  we’re  all  for 
keeping  the  price  to  the  reader  as  low  as 
possible. 

However,  in  case  the  newspaper  industry 
does  not  already  know  it  we  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  exempted  from  price  controls  in 
either  advertising  or  circulation  rates.  Because 
of  that  we  do  not  think  newspapers  were,  or 
could  have  been,  included  in  the  President’s 
call  for  voluntary  rollback  of  prices. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
signed  by  the  President  in  September,  giving 
the  President  authority  to  control  wages  and 
prices  states  as  follows  in  Section  402  (e): 

“The  authority  conferred  by  this  title  shall 
not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Price  or  rentals  for  (a)  materials  fur¬ 
nished  for  publication  by  any  press  associa¬ 
tion  or  feature  service,  or  (b)  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  motion  pictures,  periodicals,  or  news¬ 
papers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap;  or  rates 
charged  by  any  person  in  the  business  of 
operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  period¬ 
ical,  or  magazine,  or  operating  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  or  television  station,  a  motion  picture 
or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  facilities.” 

If  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  this  sec¬ 
tion  reveals,  to  eliminate  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  the  provisions  of  the  price 
control  measure,  the  President  could  not  ar¬ 
bitrarily  decide  that  they  should  be  included. 

Should  some  newspapers  consider  it  their 
patriotic  duty  to  feel  included  and  thus  keep 
their  advertising  and  circulation  rates  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  where  economically  possible  to  do 
so,  that’s  alright,  too.  But  in  making  this  ex¬ 
emption,  Congress  felt  that  it  is  important 
for  our  channels  of  communication  to  re¬ 
main  free  and  independent,  to  keep  their 
heads  economically  above  water  so  they 
could  be. 

Therefore,  although  our  government  and 
our  people  do  not  approve  of  raising  prices 
to  maintain  unusually  high  profits,  they  do 
approve  the  principle  that  the  press  should 
be  free  to  change  its  rates  and  prices  when¬ 
ever  economic  necessity  dictates. 


SOUR  GRAPES 

ROGAN  JONES,  president  of  a  West  Coast 

radio  station,  has  attacked  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  promotion,  “The  Pittsburgh 
Story,”  as  “a  witless  attack  on  all  advertising 
and  hence  a  subversive  attack  on  American 
free  enterprise.”  Because  the  Bureau  dared 
to  publicize  what  a  7-week  lack  of  newspa¬ 
pers  meant  to  Pittsburgh’s  citizens  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  Mr.  Jones  criticized  it  as  a  “veiled 
attack”  on  radio  and  television  advertising. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Jones’  blast  is  a  case  of 
sour  grapes. 

The  Ad  Bureau  collected  some  opinions 
from  Pittsburghers  about  how  much  they 
missed  their  newspapers  during  the  7-week 
strike  and  used  them  along  with  figures  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Bureau  of  Business  Research  in 
a  Li/e-style  ad  to  show  what  the  absence  of 
newspapers  meant  to  that  city.  Mats  of  the 
ad  were  made  available  to  all  newspapers. 

Sixteen  different  people  were  quoted  in 
the  ad  (15  with  their  pictures  and  by  name! 
ranging  from  a  department  store  president 
to  advertising  managers  of  large  companies 
to  taxi  drivers  and  construction  foremen.  All 
of  them  told  how  much  they  missed  their 
newspapers  for  various  reasons — only  one  of 
them  mentioned  radio  or  TV.  There  was  no 
other  mention  by  name  of  any  medium  be¬ 
sides  newspapers  in  the  whole  ad. 

Certainly,  if  the  mayor  of  a  city  grants 
permission  for  the  use  of  his  picture  and  his 
testimonial  (which  he  did)  on  how  much  he 
missed  newspapers,  the  newspapers  have  a 
right  to  publish  it. 

If  the  advertising  director  of  H.  J.  Heinz, 
a  large  national  advertiser,  gives  his  testi¬ 
monial  with  picture,  newspapers  should  be 
able  to  publish  it  without  being  accused  of 
attacking  other  media. 

The  man  who  did  mention  radio  and  TV 
happened  to  be  an  important  executive  of 
the  Kroger  food  chain,  another  large  newspa¬ 
per  advertiser,  who  said:  “No  paper  here 
should  have  any  trouble  selling  space  after 
this.  For  us,  radio  doesn’t  do  the  job,  nor 
TV.  I  say  if  you  want  to  prove  newspapers’ 
value,  just  do  without  them.” 

That  man  was  entitled  to  his  opinion  about 
the  relative  merits  of  advertising  media.  It 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  experience  as 
were  the  other  opinions.  Newspapers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  publish  it  without  him  and  them  be¬ 
ing  accused  of  “a  subversive  attack  on  free 
enterprise.” 

In  this  ad  the  newspaper  industry  indulged 
in  a  little  bit  of  crowing  about  how  good  it 
is.  In  fact,  one  testimonial  from  an  oil  man 
referred  to  the  newspapers’  “indispensability.’ 

Mr.  Jones  says  newspapers  should  publicly 
admit  that  multi-media  advertising  is  better 
than  any  one  medium. 

Well,  newspapers  admit  that  other  media 
have  their  place  but  insist  that  they  cannot 
take  the  place  of  newspapers.  That  was  the 
tenor  of  the  Pittsburgh  ad  and  the  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  business  slumped 
noticeably  without  newspaper  advertising. 

But  does  General  Motors  have  to  advertise 
that  “Chrysler  makes  good  cars,  too?” 

Certainly  not! 

Radio  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  continuing 
prosperity  that  present  sales  difiSculties  are 
hard  for  some  of  its  executives  to  take,  ob¬ 
viously. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  last 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  and  now  treasurer  of  Free¬ 
dom  House,  received  the  Inter- 
faith  in  Action  19S0  Gold  Medal 
Award  at  a  dinner  Dec.  20  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

C.  H.  Arundel,  who  for  the 
last  14  years  has  served  as  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Mid- 
dlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News,  is  re¬ 
tiring  today  and  will  leave  soon 
for  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  where 
he  has  purchased  a  home.  Mr. 
Arundel  began  his  career  in  the 
newspaper  profession  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  in  1912. 

Victor  Sifton,  president  and 
publislier  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  and  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix  and  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  group  of  radio  stations, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  will  serve  during  1951  in 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  president’s  cabinet. 

Joseph  Barnes,  former  foreign 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Star,  will  join  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm  of  Simon  and  &huster 
Jan.  1  in  an  executive  editorial 
capacity. 

W.  K.  Daetwyler,  editor  of 
the  Mauston  (W.  Va.)  Star,  and 
a  member  of  the  enlisted  reserves, 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  for  induction 
into  active  service  on  Jan.  2. 

H.  T.  Matson,  publisher  of  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist, 
and  well-known  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  is  back  on  the  job.  He 
recently  landed  by  plane  in  Tokyo 
and  later  spent  some  time  at  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  proceeding  to  Korea.  During 
the  last  war  he  served  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Canadian  Army 
in  Europe. 


Harold  Nicholson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
has  joined  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  (O.)  Review. 

Jack  Reilly,  who  is  retiring  as 
Detroit  manager  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  after  18  years 
with  the  organization,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  given  by 
newspaper  representatives  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  advertising  agencies 
and  newspapers  of  Detroit. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  business 
manager  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  Co.  and  an  employe  of 
the  company  for 
50  years,  was 
honored  by  asso- 
ciates  this  week  ■ 

at  a  private  lun-  I  — 

cheon.  G.  Pierce  I 

Metcalf,  presi-  B  bB 

dent,  gave  Mr.  |A 

Farrelly  an  illu- 
minated  scroll  jr  ~  JBp 
setting  forth  his  ^ 

long  record  of  ^  ^  i~T4 

service  and  laud¬ 
ing  him  as  “a  Farrelly 
wise  counsellor  and  an  exemplary 
executive.” 

Dean  J.  Wilhem  has  been 
named  to  succeed  the  late  W. 
Stace  Bowman  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  He  joined  the  display 
staff  in  1932  after  having  been  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  South 
Bend  News-Times. 

Virgil  A.  Segale,  former  retail 
advertising  salesman  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  food  and  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising.  Joseph  A. 
Ingle  has  been  advanced  from 
assistant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  take  over  Mr.  Segale’s 
former  work.  Donald  Walters  is 
leaving  the  department  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  American 
Advertising  Service,  which  he  had 


been  operating  on  a  part  -  time 
basis. 

Robert  Kinsley,  San  Francisco 
manager,  and  Miles  Turpin,  Los 
Angeles  manager,  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  newspaper  ^ 
representatives. 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun  -  Times  advertising  director, 
has  been  named  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Col.  Edwin  C.  Gluntz,  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  commandant  of  the  Or¬ 
ganized  Reserve  Corps  School. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Em.mett  N.  O’Brien,  veteran , 
political  writer  of  the  Rochester  i 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  bu-  ' 

reau  in  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  of  the 
Gannett  News 
Service,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Moo¬ 
ney  who  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  bu¬ 
reau  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  writer.  Mr. 

O’Brien  is  presi-  i 

dent  of  the  New 
York  State  Leg-  O’Brien 
islative  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Other  bureau  members  are 
DAvm  Beetle,  who  is  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker- 
News,  and  Dorothy  Swan. 

Gordon  Gray,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  Ed  Cos¬ 
tello,  formerly  of  the  Trail 
(B.  C.)  Times,  have  joined  the 
copydesk  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 

Orville  W.  Baylor,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodford  (Ky.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  contact  man  for 
County  Fiscal  Courts  with  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


-  -  -  now  running 
in  papers  from 
coast  to  coast 
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Kentucky  State  Child  Welfare  Di¬ 
vision  at  Frankfort. 

Marshall  H.  Holloway,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  co-owner  of  the 


Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate. 

Miss  Jean  Walrath,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
reporter  and  school  writer,  has 


Fort  Bend  Reporter.  Rosenberg,  ^’^en  appointed  to  a  state  study 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  to  determine  means  of  im- 

the  Texas  Coaster.  Richmond,  Paving  New  Yorks  high  school 
jgjj  curriculum.  She  won  an  award 

John  T.  Mauro,  Pittsburgh  ^^om  the  National  Education 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  general  assign-  ''^•'•ters  Association  in  1948. 
ment  reporter,  has  been  called  to  Leland  T.  Matthews,  city  hall 
active  duty  as  a  captain  in  the  reporter  for  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
U.  S.  Army  Reserves.  Citizen  Patriot,  has  resigned  to  bc- 

Jack  Ayre  of  Riverside,  Conn.,  executi^  secretary  to  Rep- 

has  resigned  from  the  editorial  Resentative  George  Meader.  JIc 
staff.  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item,  newspaper  since 

to  join  the  public  relations  depart  *930. 


ment  of  United  Airlines,  New 
York. 


Bloys  Britt,  former  AP  staffer 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  more  re- 


Richard  Taylor,  political  cently  a  business  representative  for 
writer  and  assistant  chief  of  the  1^?’.  rejoined  the  AP  staff  in 
United  Press  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  the  1951  session  of  the 

North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
Louis 
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Fred  Kinne,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  old  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  reporter  on  the  Los  An- 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


editor 


TO  RECORD  THE  DEATH  AND  HONOR  THE  MEMORY 

OF  OUR  BELOVED  ASSOCIATE 

ELWOOD  H.  RANDOLPH 

DECEMBER  26,  1950  AT  BRONXVILLE 


“Randy”  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  a  host  of  friends  from  coast 
to  coast,  served  the  Newspaper  industry  w  ith  distinction  for  50  years. 

He  possessed  outstanding  business  ability,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  know. 

In  his  passing,  our  organization  and  the  Newspaper  industry  have 
suffered  a  very  great  loss. 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


*51  Forecast  Challenges 
CAM  Foresight^  Planning 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM.  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 


Time  again  for  resolutions  and 
everyone  is  wondering  what  is 
ahead  of  us  in  the  way  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  business  in  general  and 
advertising  revenue  in  particular. 

1950  was  good  to  newspaper 
Classified  advertising.  True,  we 
did  not  make  consistent  gains  over 
the  1948  record  year,  but  we 
staged  a  comeback  over  ’49  and 
during  many  months  established 
figures  to  be  mighty  proud  of. 

So  let’s  look  ahead,  only  glanc¬ 
ing  back  to  strike  comparisons.  I 
have  made  a  cross-section  mail  in¬ 
terview  with  personalities  in  our 
business. 

General  Optimism 

The  general  opinion  is  one  of 
optimism  depending  upon  one 
major  factor.  It  is  believed  only 
government  regulations  or  news¬ 
print  rationing  can  prevent  regis¬ 
tering  plus  business  in  1951. 

So  far  two  major  classifications 
have  been  greatly  deterred  by 
such  regulations.  Tightening  of 
financing  of  new  home  construc¬ 
tion  has  dealt  a  blow  to  real  es¬ 
tate  volume;  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  provided  a  stimulus  in  the 
sale  of  older  homes.  We  all  know 
our  big  space  buyers  in  real  es¬ 
tate  are  the  new  home  developers 
and  a  big  loss  of  this  linage  can¬ 
not  be  made  up  by  just  general 
real  estate  advertising. 

New  credit  regulations  on  the 
purchase  of  automobiles  is  one 
of  mutual  concern  between  deal¬ 
ers  and  newspapers.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  new  car  dealers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  their  list  of  waiting 
buyers  just  a  slip  of  paper.  The 
monthly  payments,  higher  because 
of  only  15  months  to  pay,  has 
stopped  the  new  car  buyer  who  is 
facing  higher  living  costs  in  all 
directions.  So.  dealers  are  out 
plugging  for  buyers  again.  It  is 
becoming  common  place  to  see 
display  advertising  stressing  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  of  new  models. 

The  concensus  is  that  used  car 
sales  will  lag  behind  until  after 
Christmas  bills  are  out  of  the  way. 
Then,  gradually  they  will  start  to 
move,  first  the  late  models  to 
“should-be-car-buyers,”  then  to 
the  medium  price  field  to  satisfy 
the  previous  “junk  drivers.”  Na¬ 
turally,  the  real  buying  needle 
would  be  some  compromise  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  regulations  and 
rumor  has  it  a  21 -month  plan  is 
under  consideration. 

As  long  as  such  regulations  are 
in  force,  we  are  going’. to  have 
to  employ  all  of  our  sales-wits  to 
break  even  with  ’50  on  these  two 
classifications.  The  newspaper  of¬ 


fering  a  flow  of  ideas  and  cam¬ 
paigns  will  come  out  with  not 
only  plus  linage,  but  will  set  itself 
in  solid  with  accounts  who  later 
on  will  realize  they  met  the  emer¬ 
gency,  thanks  to  the  help  received 
from  “the  guy  at  the  newspaper.” 

*  *  * 

This  calls  to  mind  something  I 
witnessed  in  a  large  eastern  city. 

1  was  visiting  the  CAM  of  a  news¬ 
paper  (second  in  used  car  linage 
in  the  city).  He  was  on  his  way 
to  see  the  largest  used  car  dealer. 
In  the  conversation,  the  dealer 
said. 

“Do  you  really  want  to  know 
why  you  don’t  get  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  from  me  as  compared  to  the 
opposition?  Well,  here’s  why! 

“Your  salesman  is  a  swell  fel¬ 
low.  Nice  personality.  I  like  him  a 
lot.  But,  so  is  the  other  fellow 
This  other  chap  goes  further  than 
just  being  a  swell  guy.  Every  time 
he  comes  to  this  desk  he  has  a 
new  idea.  It  might  be  the  copy. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  layout.  Other 
times  he  has  information  as  to  the 
make,  model,  or  year  of  cars  be¬ 
ing  sold  elsewhere.  The  point  Tm 
making  is  how  I  look  forward  to 
his  visits.  He  always  has  some¬ 
thing  new  to  offer  and  frequently 
they  work  out  toward  increasing 
my  sales.  That  is  why  you  are  not 
getting  as  much  business  from  me 
as  your  opposition.” 

The  moral  to  this  visitation  is 
obvious. 

Just  because  new  home  financ¬ 
ing  is  tougher  does  not  mean  real 
estate  will  be  dormant.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  car  must  be  paid  for  in 
faster  time  will  not  entirely  retire 
the  urge  for  better  transportation. 
The  same  market  of  greater  em¬ 
ployment  and  higher  income  pre¬ 
vails.  but  it  takes  clever  cam¬ 
paigning  with  well-written  adver¬ 
tising  to  induce  the  dollar  to  our 
advertisers. 

*  *  * 

Suggestions  for  Savings 
1951  offers  another  problem  in 
which  the  CAM  can  play  a  major 
role  in  the  ultimate  solution.  We 
are  all  well  aware  of  the  increased 
cost  of  publishing.  You  must 
share  with  the  other  department 
executives  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  cost  problem. 

Take  the  initiative  without  be¬ 
ing  told  to  do  something  about  it. 

You  will  be  more  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  the  “top  office”  if  you 
are  able  to  work  out  a  blueprint 
of  cost  saving  for  your  depart¬ 
ment  BEFORE  you  are  asked  to 
do  something.  There  can  be  no 
better  demonstration  of  your  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  to  this  problem 


than  direct  evidence  of  coopera¬ 
tion  BEFORE  the  orders  are  re¬ 
leased. 

The  following  few  suggestions 
are  offered  simply  as  a  guide  to  a 
starting  point; 

Proceed  with  caution  on  man¬ 
power.  Just  cutting  off  a  few  em¬ 
ployes  might  prove  costly.  Take 
the  time  to  analyze  the  duties  of 
each  employe,  the  territory  they 
cover,  their  sales  cost,  etc.  Ask 
yourself  these  questions  of  each 
employe:  If  he  or  she  was  to 
leave,  how  could  the  work  be 
covered?  Would  it  seriously  cur¬ 
tail  the  work  of  another  by 
“spreading  the  load?”  Is  the  work 
important  to  either  proper  service 
to  our  advertisers,  or  inducive  of 
more  sales?  Is  it  work  that  can 
be  eliminated  and  have  very  little 
effect  on  income?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  should  decide 
whether  you  have  too  many  or  too 
little  employment  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  your  department. 

Combine  all  of  your  office  forms 
with  your  style  of  billing  and  col¬ 
lecting.  Decide  whether  any 
forms  can  be  discontinued  or 
combined,  or  substituted  with  a 
less  costly  form.  Contact  other 
newspapers  for  samples  and  make 
sure  you  are  not  using  something 
because  “it  was  here  when  I  came 
to  the  paper.” 

Time  can  be  expensive.  Study 
your  entire  operation.  See  how 
long  it  takes  for  some  simple  de¬ 
tail  which  might  be  skipped 
through  a  short  cut.  Don’t  forget 
you  are  used  to  your  operation, 
therefore,  it  looks  simple.  Swap 
visits  with  several  nearby  CAMs. 
let  each  study  the  operations  of 
the  other.  You’ll  be  amazed  how 
the  same  work  is  being  handled 
faster,  easier  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  elsewhere. 

So,  our  grand  resolution  for 
1951  to  inject  our  personality  to 
the  interest  of  increased  results 
for  our  advertisers  and  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  department  expense 
ledger. 

Times  Plaque  Awarded 

Robert  E.  Scott,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  realtor  won  the  New  York 
Times  plaque  for  the  best  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  by  a  member 
of  the  NJAREB  during  1950. 
Judges  gave  special  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  consistent  originality 
and  ingenuity  in  copy.  Some  en¬ 
tries  were  ruled  out  because  they 
were  closer  to  display  ads  than 
Classified. 

Classified  Award 

Once  again  E&P  has  announced 
the  annual  Promotion  Contest 
with  one  division  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Classified.  The  rules 
state: 

“The  most  outstanding  single 
campaign  during  1950,  designed  to 
obtain  Classified  advertising,  con¬ 
sisting  of  advertisements  run  in 
own  newspaper  (or  other  local 
media)  and  direct  mail  pieces  (or 
both),  to  be  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form.” 


Jan.  31,  1951  is  the  postmark 
deadline.  The  award  is  an  honor 
well  worth  going  after. 

115.000th  Wont  Ad 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette- 
Bulletin  published  the  awarding  of 
a  $25  check  to  the  advertiser  plac¬ 
ing  the  115,000th  Classified  ad  for 
1950.  Paul  C.  Shebest.  CAM. 
made  the  presentation. 

SCAMA  Program 
Wayne  Moores,  CAM.  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  chairman 
of  the  SCAMA  Classified  Confer¬ 
ence  Jan.  7-9,  at  Soreno  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  announced  a 
two-day  program  including: 

Used  Car  advertising,  H.  L. 
McOsker,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Collections,  H.  M. 
Schachte,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen  &  Times:  Mail  Solicitation, 
A.  P.  Vaughn,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  “Right  Merchandise  in 
Classified,”  W'ayne  Pittman, 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  News  &  Pied¬ 
mont;  Personnel,  Howard  Parish, 
Miami,  Fla.;  “New  Contract  a 
Day,”  Theresa  Smiley,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent;  Phone  Room 
Equipment,  Walter  Lehmann,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  &  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Small  Newspaper, 
Shelton  C.  Dry.  Kannapolis 
(N.  C.)  Independent. 

Business  Service,  Warren  Kemp, 
St.  Petersburg  Times;  Training 
Street  Salespeople,  Ted  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Will  Conrad,  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star  News;  Fair  Rates, 
Leslie  Ricketts,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Record:  Censor¬ 
ship,  Searcy  Garvin,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution:  Voluntary, 
Emmett  Sutton,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News. 

President  Israel  Weinstein, 
Shrevesport,  La.,  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  newspapers. 

Northeastern  CAMs 
The  Northeastern  CAM  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Jan.  21-23.  Jack  Schoo,  CAM, 
Washington  Star,  is  general  chair¬ 
man.  Anthony  Powderly,  CAM, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  will  monitor  the  two- 
day  question  and  answer  session. 

Human  Interest 

A  CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News  in  which  a 
University  of  Alabama  student  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  an  eye  to  get  money 
to  continue  his  education  resulted 
in  offers  of  a  job  to  the  student 
and  assistance  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Wont  Ad  Traps  Thiel 
A  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  Classified  ad  helped 
police  trap  a  22-year-old  thief 
who  robbed  the  Junior  College 
:  music  room. 

The  thief,  out  on  probation, 
answered  an  ad  requesting  the 
return  of  a  wallet. 
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QUICK  LOOK 
AT  THE  RECORD... 

shows  WESTCHESTER  is 
still  the  select  market! 


For  the  first  nine  months  of  1950, 
Westchester  continues  in  first  place  in 
total  retail  food  linage  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 
the  same  enviable  spot  it  has  held  since 
1930*!  This  outstanding  record  plus  the 
fact  that  Westchester  is  first  in  per  family 
food  sales  in  the  nation**  indicates  that 
sales  in  Westchester  follow  advertising 
in  the  Westchester  Group  of  Newspapers! 

*  Media  records 
**  Sales  Management 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  Inc 


FOR  FAMILIES  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER  MARKEtI 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Courts  More  Tolerant 
Of  Judicial  Criticism 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  SEVEN-coLUNtN  article  carried 
by  a  newspaper  in  Eau  Claire 
County,  Wisconsin,  charged  the 
judge  of  the  state  circuit  court 
with  corrupt  motives  and  dishonest 
decisions.  The  term  of  this  judge 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  soon 
he  would  seek  re-election.  A  week 
before  the  election  the  newspaper 
repeated  these  charges  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  opposing  his  candidacy. 

Two  days  after  the  publication 
of  this  editorial,  this  judge  ordered 
both  the  author  and  the  publisher 
to  appear  before  him  and  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be 
punished  for  criminal  contempt. 

After  a  day's  delay,  the  two 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt 
of  court  and  committed  to  jail  for 
30  days. 

linprisuiinient  Stopped 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
in  its  prohibition  of  the  execution 
of  this  order  asserted  that  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  contempt  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  such  as  this  would  call  for 
the  punishment  of  any  adverse 
criticism  on  the  official  conduct 
of  a  sitting  judge  and  absolutely 
prevent  all  public  or  private  dis¬ 
cussion  of  court  proceedings. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
a  judge  could  punish  for  contempt 
the  author  and  publisher  of  arti¬ 
cles  criticising  his  qualifications  for 
re-election  must  present  a  grievous 
and  weighty  necessity  to  justify 
a  proceeding  so  arbitrary  that  a 
candidate  for  public  office  becomes 
simultaneously  the  accuser,  judge 
and  jury  and  within  a  few  hours 
punishes  his  critics  by  imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  tendency  of  the  decisions 
today  in  contempt  proceedings  is 
away  from  the  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  attitude  of  the  ancient 
law  that  put  criticisms  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  in  the  catalogue  with  treason 
and  the  one  time  statutes  against 
profanity  and  blasphemy. 

Growth  of  Tolerance 

This  slow  but  steady  growth  of 
tolerance  and  an  impersonal  at¬ 
titude  toward  newspaper  criticism 
of  judicial  conduct  appears  in  a 
recent  Utah  decision  involving  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  malign¬ 
ing  a  judge  of  the  City  Court  in 
Price  in  that  state. 

Referring  to  an  alleged  system 
of  fines,  this  booklet  asserted  that 
if  the  mayor  had  agreed  verbally 
with  this  city  judge  to  carry  out 
this  system  of  periodical  fines  on 
members  of  the  underworld  it  was 
overt  conspiracy;  if  it  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  between  'them  and 
the  underworld,  it  was  a  tacit 
conspiracy  to  break  the  law  and 
promote  crime. 


In  reference  to  an  order  for 
the  punishment  of  this  publisher 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
said  that  if  the  court  can  punish 
this  publisher  for  contempt  solely 
upon  the  ground  that  he  published 
this  pamphlet,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  why  the  court  could  not  punish 
for  contempt  any  person  who 
sought  in  any  manner  to  criticise 
the  court  or  judge. 

Effectual  Gag 

The  result  of  such  a  doctrine 
would  be  such  that  all  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism  of  a  judge’s  past  of¬ 
ficial  conduct  could  at  once  be 
stopped  by  the  judge  himself  or 
if  not  stopped,  be  punished  by 
immediate  imprisonment. 

“If  there  can  be  any  more  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  gag  the  press  and 
subvert  freedom  of  speech  we  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it.” 

.\n  outstanding  incident  of  this 
judicial  tolerance  that  is  supplant¬ 
ing  the  ancient  arbitrary  standards 
that  one  time  sheltered  judicial  ac¬ 
tion  from  adverse  comment  how 
ever  richly  it  might  deserve  the 
criticism  is  the  recent  comment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  contempt 
proceedings  involving  the  Los  An- 
fieies  Times  in  the  celebrated 
Bridges  case. 

Headed  “Probation  for  Goril¬ 
las.”  that  newspaper  had  published 
an  editorial  commenting  severely 
on  the  possibility  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  too  light  sentence,  before 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  on 
the  convicted  labor  agitators. 

The  assumption  that  respect  for 
the  judiciary  can  be  won  by  shield¬ 
ing  judges  from  published  criticism 
wrongly  appraises  the  character  of 
American  public  opinion,  said  the 
court.  It  is  a  prized  American 
privilege  to  speak  one’s  mind  al¬ 
though  not  always  with  perfect 
good  taste,  on  all  public  institu¬ 
tions.  And  an  enforced  silence, 
however  limited,  solely  in  the  name 
of  preserving  the  dignity  of  the 
bench,  would  probably  engender 
resentment,  suspicion  and  con¬ 
tempt  much  more  than  it  would 
enhance  respect. 

More  Danger  in  Silence 

Four  years  later,  in  reversing  an 
order  adjudging  the  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  guilty  of 
contempt,  this  same  court,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Bridges  case,  said  that 
free  discussions  of  the  problems 
of  society  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Americanism — a  principle  which 
all  are  zealous  to  preserve. 

Discussion  that  follows  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  case  may  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  emphasize  the  danger  to 
public  welfare  of  supposedly 
wrongful  judicial  conduct.  It  does 


3  on  Cairo  Staff 
Are  Presidents 

Cairo,  Ill. — The  Cairo  Evening 
Citizen  boasts  three  presidents  of 
civic  groups  within  its  organiza¬ 
tion. 

On  Jan.  1  the  Kiwanis  Club 
will  install  Earl  L.  Jewell,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Citizen,  as 
president. 

The  Junior  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  for  its  head.  Walker  G. 
Mulligan,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Citizen. 

And  Mrs.  Lorraine  McCullough, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jewell,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cairo  Junior  Woman’s 
Club. 

not  allow  that  public  comment  of 
every  character  upon  pending 
trials  or  legal  proceedings  may  be 
as  free  as  a  similar  comment  after 
complete  disposal  of  the  litigation. 

Between  the  extremes  there  are 
areas  of  discussion  which  an  un¬ 
derstanding  reader  will  appraise  in 
the  light  of  the  effect  on  himself 
and  on  the  public,  of  creating  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  fair 
and  orderly  judicial  administration. 

“In  the  border  line  instances 
where  it  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
which  side  the  alleged  offence 
falls,  we  think  the  specific  freedom 
of  public  comment  should  weigh 
heavily  against  a  possible  tendency 
to  infiuence  pending  cases.” 

■ 

‘Bark'  Introductory 
Campaign  Planned 

Houston  —  An  artist  on  the 
Houston  Post  and  a  continuity 
writer  on  Station  KGNC  in  Ama¬ 
rillo  shared  honors  for  selecting 
a  name  for  a  new  dog  food  to 
be  marketed  in  January  by  Uncle 
Johnny  Mills  of  Houston. 

Winners  were  Flint  Wilson,  pro¬ 
motion  department  artist  on  the 
Post,  and  Miss  Letha  Metchicas 
of  KGNC.  Each  was  awarded 
$250  in  cash  and  selected  a  char¬ 
ity  to  which  the  sponsor  gave 
$100.  Duplicate  awards  were 
made  after  both  submitted  the 
same  name — “Bark.” 

The  product,  in  the  testing  stage 
two  years,  will  be  introduced  in 
five  selected  test  markets. 


Chappie's  Charges 
Checked  by  State 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Charges  b> 
John  B.  Chappie,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press,  al¬ 
leging  unfair  trade  practices  by 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  in  giving  away  or  selling 
below  cost  copies  of  the  Telegram 
in  the  Ashland  area  are  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  anti-trust  divirion  of 
the  Wisconsin  Attorney  General’s 
office. 

Leonard  Bessman,  head  of  the 
division  here,  said  residents  in 
Ashland  and  Superior  have  been 
questioned  by  a  representative. 
After  compiling  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  his  investigation. 
Mr.  Bessman  said,  it  will  be 
studied  to  determine  if  further 
action  is  to  be  taken  on  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pie’s  complaint.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  also  has  a  complaint. 
■ 

Education  Writers 
Announce  Awards 

Awards  for  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  articles  or  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  education  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  May,  1951  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1950,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Writers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  exhibit  in  convenient  form, 
and  should  be  submitted  before 
March  15  to  Millicent  Taylor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 
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N.  Y.  Publishers 
Invite  Fowler 
To  Convention 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ^New  York 
State  publishers  are  giving  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  their  story  direct¬ 
ly  to  some  customers. 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada, 
is  scheduled  to  be  a  speaker  at  the 
Winter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  Jan. 
15-16,  at  Buffalo. 

The  annual  get-together  of  U.  S. 
publishers  and  newsprint  pianufac- 
turers,  scheduled  at  Saratoga 
Springs  in  November,  was  called 
off  after  a  price  increase  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

NYSPA  President-elect  Edward 
A.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-Journal,  also  has  list¬ 
ed  a  talk  on  radio-television  prob¬ 
lems  by  Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  George  N.  Dale  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  will  report  on  labor  relations. 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lee 
L.  Ottaway  will  be  a  luncheon 
speaker. 

Arthur  P.  Irving,  publisher  of 
the  Glens  Falls  Post-Star,  is  slated 
to  conduct  a  “Newspaper  Work¬ 
shop.” 

■ 

Overseas  Press  Club 
Protests  Executions 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  last  week  sent  protests 
against  the  execution  of  six  Chi¬ 
nese  correspondents  in  Canton  to 
UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie 
and  to  General  Mao  Tse  Tung  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  six  newsmen,  corre¬ 
spondents  for  Hongkong  news¬ 
papers,  were  accused  of  “cultural 
espionage”  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  president  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club,  issued 
the  protests  after  two  cables  ap¬ 
pealing  for  support  were  received 
from  members  of  the  Chinese 
Free  Writers  Club  of  Hongkong. 


Bniertaining  Millions 
Daily  With  Humor  and  i 
News  Highlights  of  the 
Entertainment  World 


Mo.  Daily  Moves 
Into  New  Plant 

The  Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening 
Press  recently  held  an  open  house 
in  its  newly  occupied  fireproof 
building.  The  plant  was  visited  by 
hundreds  of  citizens  and  by  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Missouri  which  met  in  Car¬ 
thage. 

The  visitors  saw  in  operation 
the  newly  installed  Goss  press. 
The  Press,  which  long  had  been 
in  overcrowded  rented  quarters, 
recently  purchased  the  building  of 
brick  and  Carthage  stone  to  which 
it  has  now  moved.  The  structure 
contains  26,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

E.  L.  Dale,  the  editor,  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  boyhood  and 
has  been  editor  and  head  of  the 
firm  since  May  13,  1944. 

Gen.  Howley  Joins 
Aitldn-Kynett  Agency 

Philadelphi a — Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  L.  Howley,  Retired,  U.  S. 
Millitary  Governor  and  U.  S. 
Commandant  Berlin  Allied  Kom- 
mandatura  1945-1949,  is  resuming 
the  business  activity  that  he  left 
over  10  years  ago  when  he  was 
called  into  the  Army  as  Captain. 

Gen.  Howley  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  a 
national  advertising  agency  here, 
in  a  general  administrative  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Gen.  Howley  started  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Agency,  New  York,  in  1925,  and 
after  13  years  in  various  adver¬ 
tising  agency  activities,  started  his 
own  agency  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1938,  as  the  Frank  How- 
ley  Advertising  Co. 

■ 

2  Cited  for  Safety 

Washington — The  Washington 
Post  and  Parade  magazine  have 
been  declared  winners  of  the 
Merit  Safety  Award,  and  were 
applauded  for  their  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  traffic  safety,  at  a  National 
Press  Club  luncheon  Dec.  11. 
Live  magazine,  and  the  National 
Safe  Drivers  Association  selected 
the  publications  for  award. 


Another  Readership  Leader 
In  Your  Big  BASIC  Buy — 
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No.  1  in  advertising  lineage 
No.  1  in  home-delivered 
drcuiation 
No.  1  in  readership 


ILET  DMD  GUD 
ON  BEST 


If  that  strange  phrase  appeared  on  a  teletype  in 
a  newspaper  office,  you  might  think  it  was  caused  by 
wire  trouble  or  “sun  spots.”  Actually,  the  message 
reads  “Iceberg  lettuce  demand  good  on  best.” 

Messages  like  this  are  common  on  the  13,000- 
mile  teletype  system  used  by  A  &  P  Food  Stores* 
produce-buying  affiliate. 

A  &  P’s  teletype  network,  operating  from  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  links  all  personnel  concerned 
with  produce-buying  in  the  company’s  seven  retail 
divisions,  our  terminal  sales  offices  and  some  70  field 
buying  offices. 

The  ever-changing  supply  and  demand  picture  is 
kept  in  constant  focus  by  a  continuous  exchange  of 
messages  over  this  network  from  our  buying  and 
retailing  forces. 

This  system  enables  our  buyers,  moving  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  the  various  produce  seasons,  to 
procure  almost  exactly  what  produce  we  need  when 
we  need  it  and  ship  it  at  the  peak  of  quality  and 
freshness  directly  from  producer  to  our  warehouses 
and  stores.  Last  year  we  bought  more  than  120,000 
carloads  of  produce  worth  $200,000,000. 

In  the  process,  we  eliminate  many  unnecessary 
and  costly  steps  in  the  oldline  system  by  which  pro¬ 
duce  passes  through  various  brokers,  auctioneers, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  on  the  way  from  producer 
to  retailer. 

We  believe  our  direct-line  produce  operation  is  a 
prime  example  of  why  A  &  P  does  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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CIRCULATION 

Newsprint  Supply  Big 
In  *51  Sales  Demand 


centrated  circulation  zone  of  news-  “are  the  top.”  He  added  this  also 
papers  will  result  in  circulation  applies  to  a  $2  per  month  sub¬ 
growth,  even  though  the  page  con-  scription  rate, 
tent  of  newspapers  will  probably  Mr.  Marx  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
be  reduced  and  advertising  will  be  possibility  for  even  greater  circu- 
rationed  because  of  public  demand  lation  peaks  in  1951.  He  is  not  too 
for  newspapers.”  concerned  with  the  advent  of  tele- 

Mr.  Daniel  thinks  price  increas-  vision  on  the  West  Coast.  Sunday 
es  will  be  found  mostly  among  sales  loss  due  to  television,  he 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


those  papers  which  are  not  yet  said,  has  been  more  noticeable 
charging  45  cents  for  seven  issues  than  the  daily. 


(First  of  Two  Articles) 
Circulation  Managers  face 
1951  with  courage  and  controlled 
optimism  relative  to  increased  cir¬ 
culations,  providing  sufficient 
newsprint  is  available,  according 
to  comments  received  from  key 
men  in  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

With  war  news  and  a  greatly- 
accelerated  defense  program 
ahead,  circulators  don’t  think  they 
will  have  to  worry  about  main¬ 
taining  their  figures — circulation, 
that  is.  They  anticipate  an  increas¬ 
ing  turnover  of  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributor  personnel,  making  it  man¬ 
datory  to  concentrate  on  service 
and  collections. 

10c  Daily  Doubtful 
The  10-cent  daily  still  seems  to 
be  something  beyond  the  thinking 
of  circulation  men  for  19^1,  al¬ 
though  higher  subscription  rates 
are  expected.  One  circulation  di¬ 
rector  says  he  thinks  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  20-cent  Sunday  paper. 

“The  outlook  for  newspaper 
sales  maintaining  their  present 
peaks  during  1951  is  excellent,” 
said  Jere  C.  Healy,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  ICMA  president.  “I  am 
sure  that  we  will  not  only  hold 
our  present  figures,  but,  1  feel, 
that  most  newspapers  will  show 
healthy  increases  during  the  year.” 

Mr.  Healy  added  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  price  in¬ 
creases  will  be  made  by  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  expressing 
doubt,  however,  that  any  appre¬ 
ciable  number  of  papers  will  go 
to  10  cents  daily. 

As  for  television,  Mr.  Healy 
reports  no  noticeable  change  detri¬ 
mental  to  circulation  figures 
throughout  the  entire  Eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Operating  costs  v'ill  have 
to  be  watched  more  closely  than 
ever  to  insure  sufficient  value  for 
each  dollar  spent,  he  warned. 

Reduce  Returns 

“I  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
for  our  circulation  executives  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount 
of  returns,  due  to  high  costs  and 
newsprint  shortage,”  he  said.  “The 
elimination  of  costly  prize  and 
premium  campaigns  may  cut  costs 
without  affecting  our  circulations 
too  greatly.  In  promotion  of  circu¬ 
lation,  the  best  means  thus  far 
found  is  proper  presentation  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  door  of  the 
housewife,  either  through  adult  or 
carrier  solicitation.” 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  is 
equally  optimistic  on  the 'circula¬ 
tion  outlook,  pointing  out  that 
news  interest  will  continue  to  be 
intense.  “This  interest  in  the  news 


ought  to  be  sufficient  to  offset  the 
loss  of  customers  who  join  the 
military  services,”  he  added. 

Further  subscription  price  in¬ 
creases  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  newsprint  prices  are  again 
increased,  said  Mr,  Schwartz.  “It 
will  also  depend  upon  individual 
situations.”  he  explained.  “Where 
newspaper  rates  are  below  stand¬ 
ard,  there  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  circulation  price  increases.” 

Raise  Ad  Rates  First 
“Generally  speaking,  advertising 
milline  rates  are  not  much  higher 
than  they  were  prewar,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Most  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  have  been  based  primarily 
on  circulation  increases.  With  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  it  is 
likely  that  advertising  rate  increas¬ 
es  may  have  to  come  ahead  of 
further  circulation  price  increas¬ 
es.” 

Mr.  Schwartz  pointed  out  that 
daily  newspaper  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  more  in  proportion  than 
Sunday  prices.  Most  daily  carrier 
prices  have  advanced  100%  or 
more  prewar,  whereas  Sunday 
prices  have  advanced  in  most 
cases  only  50%,  he  said. 

He  expressed  doubt,  however, 
that  many  papers  will  go  to  the 
10  cent  daily,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities. 

Higher  H-D  Rates 
Mr.  Schwartz  believes,  however, 
that  some  papers  will  go  to  35 
cents  a  week  for  carrier  delivery, 
even  though  they  leave  the  street 
sale  price  at  five  cents  per  copy — 
figuring  the  home  delivery  service 
is  worth  the  extra  service  charge 
of  five  cents  per  week. 

If  newspapers  are  short  of  print 
paper,  and  if  they  decide  to  freeze 
circulation  instead  of  advertising — 
as  many  papers  did  during  World 
War  II — then  the  major  opportu¬ 
nity  for  saving  will  come  from 
lack  of  circulation  promotion,  he 
predicted.  “The  field  in  which  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  can  best  be 
utilized  is  carrier  delivery  circula¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “It  can  be  obtained 
more  quickly  and  more  effective¬ 
ly,  and  at  less  cost  than  mail  cir¬ 
culation,  for  example.” 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  says  that 
newspaper  circulations  will  not 
only  maintain  their  present  peaks, 
but  will  continue  to  grow  during 
1951.  “Employment  will,  no 
doubt,  be  at  an  even  higher  level 
than  at  present,”  he  stated,  “so  the 
financial  ability  to  subscribe  will 
even  be  improved.” 

Newsprint  will  govern  circula¬ 
tion  expansion,  he  said,  “but  sub¬ 
scriber  demand  within  the  con- 


per  week.  Some  papers  that  pub¬ 
lish  both  morning  and  afternoon 
editions  are  charging  45  cents  for 
seven  issues  at  present,  he  added, 
but  make  a  reduced  price  for  13 
issues.  “1  believe  these  bargain 
offers  will  be  disappearing,”  he 
said,  “with  the  result  the  morning 
and  afternoon  publications  will 
get  the  full  subscription  price  on 
the  basis  of  five  cents  per  copy 
daily,  and  15  cents  for  the  Sunday 
issue.” 

Mr.  Daniel  says  the  10-cent 
daily  may  be  found  only  on  the 
West  Coast,  referring  to  the  daily 
paper  that  will  be  sold  for  10 
cents  within  its  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

Television  has  affected  after¬ 
noon  circulation  so  negligibly  in 
Atlanta,  he  reported,  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  no  problem.  “We  probably 
could  not  find  more  than  50  stops 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  due  to 
television,”  he  declared. 

Add  Traffic  Manager 

From  a  cost  control  standpoint, 
the  Atlanta  papers  have  recently 
added  a  traffic  manager,  who 
studies  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operations,  with  an  eye  to 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Atlanta  papers  are  not  using  any 
circulation  promotion  for  new 
business  at  present  because  of  the 
newsprint  situation,  said  Mr. 
Daniel.  “Practically  all  of  our 
circulation  promotion  expense  is 
being  devoted  now  to  carrier  activ¬ 
ity  programs,  involving  athletics, 
scholastic  improvement,  hobby 
development,  etc.” 

Employment  problem  has  not 
as  yet  become  acute,  but  Atlanta 
papers  expect  this  to  become  more 
of  a  problem  in  ’51. 

Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  speaking  as  a  West  Coast 
representative,  says  the  seven-cent 
daily  and  15-cent  Sunday  prices 
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Circulation  managers  may  find 
it  difficult  to  cut  operating  costs, 
particularly  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  he  pointed  out.  “Papers  have 
been  increasingly  heavier,  trans¬ 
portation  costs  are  up  and  heavy 
papers  mean  an  increase  in  oper¬ 
ation  costs  all  the  way  around.” 
he  explained. 

“One  of  the  best  means  of 
utilizing  circulation  promotion,” 
he  said,  “is  with  better  service  for 
readers,  .\nother  item  that  de¬ 
serves  considerable  attention  is 
public  relations  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaperboys.” 

George  W.  Hicks,  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  feels  that  with  devel¬ 
opments  in  war  news  and  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  circulation  peaks  should 
not  be  maintained.  Sufficient  news¬ 
print  is  the  big  question  mark  for 
1951,  he  pointed  out. 

The  effect  of  television  on  news¬ 
papers  sales  has  been  little  or 
none  in  the  Columbus  area,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Hicks,  likewise,  does  not 
believe  there  are  many  major  cate¬ 
gories  where  circulation  managers 
can  reduce  costs  in  1951. 

The  Citizen,  he  said,  is  antici¬ 
pating  the  personnel  problem,  due 
to  draft  and  military  reserves,  by 
hiring  additional  personnel,  some 
on  a  part  time  basis,  to  be  ready 
for  emergencies. 

A  Canadian  point  of  view  was 
voiced  by  Jack  Cameron,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  expressing  the  belief 
that  circulations  will  continue  to 
mount  in  1951  as  far  as  public 
demand  is  concerned.  He  feels 
that  smaller  dailies  will  go  to  30 
cents  a  week  for  six  issues,  with 
Sundays,  keeping  present  rates. 
••••*••********•**•••• 
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PROMOTION 


Take  a  Look  Back  at  *50 
To  See  Ahead  into  1951 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

There’s  a  new  year  biting  at 
you  and  it’s  time  to  go  to  work. 

May  we  urge  that,  before  you 
get  too  deeply  involved  in  your 
1951  promotion,  you  take  enough 
time  out  to  whip  together  an  entry 
for  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest? 
You  have  until  the  end  of  this 
month  to  get  your  entries  in.  Get 
started  this  week. 

We  have  always  thought  the 
promotion  contest  one  of  the  most 
valuable  investments  any  new^a- 
per  promotion  department  can 
make,  whether  it’s  a  one-man  de¬ 
partment  or  a  big-staffed  division. 
And  we  believe  the  real  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contest  lies  not  in 
the  citations  it  might  bring  you, 
but  in  the  opportunity  it  gives 
you  for  self-review  and  self-criti¬ 
cism. 

Pulling  your  1950  work  out  of 
the  files,  spreading  it  before  you, 
and  recalling  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  each  job,  is  wonderful 
discipline  for  the  work  you  have 
cut  out  for  you  this  year.  And 
that’s  what  getting  your  entries 
together  for  the  contest  makes 
you  do. 

Tough  Promotion  Year 
This  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
year  for  newspaper  promotion. 
*1116  toughest  part,  probably,  is 
going  to  be  the  uncertainty.  What 
will  the  newsprint  situation  be? 
What  will  the  advertising  situation 
be?  Will  you  be  able  to  push 
circulation  up?  Will  you  have  to 
restrict  and  restrain  advertisers? 


Times,  did,  with  good  sense  and 
good  profit,  too. 

Miss  Beckes,  who  is  the  Times’s 
“Dorothy  Neighbors,’’  decided 
that  it  was  all  right  to  look  to 
Paris,  London,  New  York,  and 
Hollywood  for  fashion  leadership 
— but  that  the  Seattle  stores  per¬ 
formed  some  leadership  in  that 
field,  too. 

Seattle  Shops  Feature 

Carrying  out  this  idea  that  “all 
fashion  is  local,’’  she  decided  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  that  her  pages 
would  feature  not  what  they  were 
showing  in  Paris  and  New  York, 
but  what  they  were  showing  right 
there  in  Seattle.  Her  Sunday 
fashion  feature,  therefore,  became 
a  “Seen  in  Seattle  Shops”  feature. 
In  the  Fall,  this  became  the  Fall 
fashion  section. 

“Every  single  thing  shown  in 
this  section,”  she  writes,  “could 
be  bought  in  Seattle  on  Monday 
morning  following  Sunday  pub¬ 
lication.  I  think  we  have  our  feet 
on  the  ground  in  this  thing,  and 
the  stores  love  it.  They  eagerly 
await  their  turn  to  be  represen¬ 
ted.” 

This  is  a  grand  idea,  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  a  new  idea.  Sadly 
enough,  although  it  is  not  a  new 
idea,  it  is  not  an  idea  that  has 
been  sufficiently  exploited.  The 
strength  of  the  newspaper  is  its 
local  news,  its  local  advertising, 
its  localizing  of  so-called  national 
advertising,  its  devotion  to  the 
local  scene,  its  being  a  part  of 
the  local  scene.  And  this  idea  is 


The  answers  to  these  questions —  as  valid  in  promotion  as  in  any- 


and  nobody  knows  them — are  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  your  work  this  year. 
That’s  why  it’s  important  that  you 
have  well  in  mind  what  you  did 
in  1950,  and  what  it  accomplished. 
Knowing  this  will  help  you  con¬ 
siderably  to  plan  whatever  you 
have  to  do  this  year. 

There’s  another  value  to  your 
contest  entry,  of  course.  It  gives 
you  a  package  report  of  your 
year’s  accomplishment  which 
should  make  an  impressive  show¬ 
ing  to  your  management.  And  if 
you  should  win  one  or  more  ci¬ 
tations,  of  course,  you  have  some¬ 
thing  most  impressive  to  present 
to  management  as  proof  of  the 
professional  stature  of  your  work. 

Tlie  Local  Scene 

If  YOU  accept  the  soundness  of 
the  idea  that  “all  business  is  lo¬ 
cal,”  then  you  ought  logically  to 


thing  else.  It  is  what  you  are  lo¬ 
cally  that  makes  you  strong  na¬ 
tionally. 

In  the  Bag 

Montreal  (Can.)  Daily  Star  out 
with  an  excellent  little  result  story 
folder  telling  how  a  consistent 
“strong”  advertising  program  in  its 
pages  pushed  business  up  for  a 
local  department  store  20  to  30%. 

“No  matter  how  you  look  at 
it,”  says  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  in  a  whale  of  a  broad¬ 
side,  “Star-Times  St.  Louis  is 
whale  of  a  market.”  This  broad¬ 
side,  cleverly  and  humorously  il¬ 
lustrated,  opens  up  into  a  desk¬ 
covering  spread  that  provides  fig¬ 
ures  on  annual  retail  sales,  food 
sales,  general  merchandise  sales, 
drug  sales,  furniture,  household 
goods  and  radio  sales  for  Star- 
Times  St.  Louis.  These  are  com- 


apply  this  idea  to  many  phases  of  pared  with  similar  figures  for  other 
your  operation  other  than  just  na-  cities — ^putting  this  one  newspaper 
tiona]  advertising.  That’s  what  market  on  a  comparative  basis 
Miriam  R.  Beckes,  women’s  page  with  other  whole  cities,  a  neat 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  emphasis  on  size. 
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23rd  Annual 

PRINTING  EDUCA'nON 
WEEK 

January  14-20,  1951 


Sponsored  by  The  International  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association,  412  National  Sovuxgs  & 
Trust  Bldg..  719  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W..  Woshiiigton 
5,  D.  C.,  in  cooperation  with  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  the  Frcmk- 
lin  Institute. 

Program  Material  for  Franklin  Celebrations 

The  following  printed  pamphlets,  prepared  by 
The  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  ore  free 
for  the  asking: 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE  LIFE 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN— 

''Benjamin  Franklin  and  Advertising''^ 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Aeronautics" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Agriculture" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Business" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  City  Planning' 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Economics" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Electricity" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Food" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Junto" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Meteorology" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Music" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Negro  Question" 
"Benjamin  Franklin — Printer  and  Publisher" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Freedom  of  Religion,  Speech, 
Press" 

"Benjamin  Franklin's  Contribution  to  Medical  Science" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Insurance" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Sports" 

"Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Year  by  Year" 

TALKS— 

"Benjamin  Franklin — The  Patriot" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — The  Well-Doer" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  Explains  Himself" — Quotable 
Quotes 

RADIO— 

"It  Will  Go  Through" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic 
Sketch 

The  Hour  of  Destiny" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic 
Sketch 

International  Benjamin  Franklin  Sodely 

Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Bliss  is  planning  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  —  12:30  —  Saturday, 
January  20,  1951 — ^to  commemorate  the  Birth  of 
the  Immortal  Franklin. 

For  tickets — $5.00  each — address — General 
George  L.  Bliss,  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Old  AATJ  Dies; 

AEJ  to  Be  Bom  Jan.  1 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  In 
the  holiday  excitement  that  on 
Jan.  1  journalism  education 
mourns  a  death,  and  celebrates  a 
birth  and  wedding. 

On  that  day  merger  of  the  three 
national  journalism  education  so¬ 
cieties  becomes  effective. 

The  old  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  after 
38  years  as  the  omnibus  organi¬ 
zation  of  college  journalism  teach¬ 
ers.  ceases  to  exist. 

In  its  place  is  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
within  which  the  present  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism 
(AASDJ)  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  (ASJSA)  join  hands 
as  coordinates. 

What  lias  Happened 

Excepting  the  long-h  a  n  d  I  e  d 
names  under  which  these  groups 
labor,  the  new  organization  of 
journalism  societies  is  easily  un¬ 
derstandable.  But  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  these  names,  and  their 
similarity  there  is  widespread  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  exactly  what 
has  happened  under  the  merger. 

Most  general  misinformation 
about  the  merger,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  at  their  joint  convention  at 
Madison  in  August,  is  that 
AASDJ,  the  accredited  group,  and 
ASJSA,  the  administrators  group, 
were  dissolved. 

Actually  they  continue  almost 
unchanged  in  their  general  nature 
and  purposes,  and  with  their  au¬ 
tonomy  almost  unaffected. 

Chief  difference  is  that  under 
the  merger  they  become  a  part  of 
the  new  omnibus  journalism 
teachers’  organization.  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism,  in 
stead  of  going  separate  ways. 

They  will  continue  to  elect  their 
own  officers  except  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  in  each  case  will 
be  the  secretary-treasurer  of  AEJ. 
President  of  the  new  over-all  or¬ 
ganization  is  Ralph  Nafziger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  First  vice- 
president  is  J.  Edward  Gerald  of 
Minnesota;  second  vicepresident  is 
Donald  Burchard  of  Texas  A.  & 
M.;  and  secretary-treasurer  is 
Elmer  Beth  of  Kansas,  who  is 
also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  co¬ 
ordinate  associations. 

New  president  of  AASDJ, 
which  now  enters  its  31st  year,  is 
Leslie  Moeller  of  Iowa;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  is  Roy  French  of  Southern 
California. 

New  president  of  ASJSA  is 
Elmer  Trotzig,  South  Dakota,  and 
vicepresident  is  Charles  E.  Bounds. 


Reshuffling  of  Purposes 

There  will  be  some  reshuffling 
of  purposes  and  objectives  within 
the  merged  organizations. 

The  parent  group,  AEJ,  has 
taken  a  long  professional  stride 
beyond  its  predecessor,  particular¬ 
ly  in  its  concern  with  responsible 
press  conduct  and  maintenance  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  new 
constitution  calls  for  appointment 
of  a  12-member  committee  “to  in¬ 
vestigate  conditions  of  work  and 
tenure  having  to  do  with  freedom 
to  report  and  to  print  the  news 
without  fear  or  favor.” 

Selection  of  this  “Committee  on 
Professional  Freedom  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility”  is  now  in  progress. 
Membership  is  to  be  apportioned 
regionally  “somewhat  in  keeping 
with  the  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  communication  agen¬ 
cies,”  according  to  a  recent  letter 
from  Ralph  Nafziger  and  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gerald  calling  for  nomina¬ 
tions. 

“Committee  members  ought  to 
be  personally  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  and  to  be  free  of 
philosophical  commitments  which 
substitute  violence  or  coercion  for 
national  democratic  procedures,” 
the  letter  says. 

ASJSA’s  problem  of  readjust¬ 
ment  may  be  one  of  over-all  pur¬ 
pose.  The  administrators’  group 
has  been  something  of  an  accred¬ 
iting  body  in  its  own  right.  Poten¬ 
tial  members  were  considered  not 
only  for  their  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations  but  for  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  program  which  they 
administered. 

Ability  of  the  program  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  society  has 
been  the  primary  consideration  for 
admission.  With  the  other  coordi¬ 
nate  within  AEJ  an  accredited 
group,  question  now  faces  ASJSA 
as  to  whether  it  should  revise  its 
admission  requirements  and  throw 
open  its  doors  to  all  interested 
journalism  administrators. 

There  are  those'  within  the 
group  who  believe  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  continue  as  a  body 
representing  high  standards  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  “smaller”  schools 
who  are  not  likely  to  come  within 
AASDJ. 

AASDJ  itself  seems  least  af¬ 
fected  by  the  merger.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  association  of  schools 
accredited  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

Bounds  Rebounds 

Reply  by  Charles  Bounds  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  to  a  recent 
E&P  questionnaire  (E&P  Dec.  2, 


page  28)  should  not  go  unre¬ 
corded. 

Mr.  Bounds  was  asked  to  report 
on  foreign  students  training  for 
journalism  at  Alabama.  He  re¬ 
plied: 

“Suh:  We  here  in  the  Deep 
South  have  no  foreign  students  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  dozen  or  so  Damyan- 
kees. 

“These  uncouth  exiles  from 
Joisey  and  Flatbush  and  de  Bronx 
are  first  taught  to  pronounce  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  then  how  to  use  these 
words  property.  Of  course,  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  foreign  accents — especially  the 
tendency  of  students  of  Brooklyn 
extraction  to  say  ‘dese.  dem,  dos, 
and  dat.’ 

“We  also  have  a  foreign  student 
frorh  the  great  country  of  Texas. 
Our  problem  with  him  has  been 
to  reduce  his  superlatives  to  com¬ 
paratives.  Gradual  improvement  is 
noted. 

“We  do  not  have  enrolled  any 
Polynesians,  Tibetans,  Mongols,  or 
Californians.  I  am  afraid  our 
faculty  would  be  unable  to  cope 
with  these  nationalities.  We  have 
enough  trouble  with  Floridans 
and  Missourians.” 

Mr.  Bounds’  point  of  view  will 
have  the  complete  sympathy  of 
any  teacher  of  journalism  who 
has  encountered  in  his  classes  a 
sweet  young  thing  who  says  “Yo’ 
all”,  “honeychile,”  and  “Ah  think 
these  I’il  ol’  no’thern  boys  ah  jes’ 
dahlin’,” 

Droit-Proof  Grads 

Here  it  is.  Syracuse  university’s 
school  of  journalism  reports  of  its 
current  placement  experience: 

“Most  sought-after  is  the  man 
who  is  comparatively  draft-proof.” 

Campbell  Writes  Again 

It  will  surprise  no  one  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  that  Laurence 
Campbell  has  co-authored  another 
book  because  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years  he  has  become  the  most 
prolific  writer  of  journalism  text¬ 
books  in  the  business. 

Since  1945  he  has  authored 
“Principal’s  Guide  to  High  School 
Journalism,”  edited  “Careers  in 
Journalism,”  co-authored  “Explor¬ 
ing  Journalism,”  “News  Beat,” 
“Newsmen  at  Work,”  and  now  “A 
Guide  to  Radio-TV  Writing.” 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
probably  written  more  articles 
about  the  school  press  than  any¬ 
one  else,  has  done  book  reviews 
for  various  journalism  publica¬ 
tions,  is  advisory  editor  of  School 
Activities,  Scholastic  Editor,  and 
is  associate  editor  of  Quill  and 
Scroll. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  recentlv  be¬ 
came  dean  of  journalism  at  Flori¬ 
da  State  University,  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  away  his  typewriter 
at  this  stage.  He  expects  to  devel¬ 
op  other  textbooks  and  workbooks 
for  use  in  journalism  education, 
he  says,  and  will  begin  work  soon 
on  a  book  on  journalism  in  the 
school  program. 

About  his  new  program  at 


Florida  State  University,  Dean' 
Campbell  says: 

“Four  significant  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  new  program 
of  professional  training  here. 

“1.  All  required  professional 
courses  except  one  3-semester  hour 
course  in  basic  reporting  will  be 
given  in  the  junior  and  senior 
year. 

“2.  The  total  number  of  sem¬ 
ester  hours  required  in  journalism 
courses  has  l^en  reduced  from 
30  to  26  hours — 14  in  course  sub¬ 
jects  and  12  in  the  sequence  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  student. 

“3.  Three  new  sequences  have 
been  added — radio  news,  high 
school  teaching,  and  specialized 
writing. 

“4.  Professional  students  will 
take  one  minor  of  15  semester 
hours  in  courses  of  the  300-400 
level  or  two  minors  of  9  semester 
hours  each.” 

Probably  these  changes  are  not 
so  important,  he  says,  as  funda¬ 
mental  modification  in  many  basic 
courses. 

“Briefly,”  he  writes,  “we  plan 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  but  also  with  other  vital  me¬ 
dia  of  mass  communication  in 
courses  in  reporting,  editing,  law, 
history,  business  operations,  public 
opinion,  editorial  writing,  review¬ 
ing,  and  literature  of  journalism. 

“This  will  not  be  easy.  Only  a 
few  textbooks  recognize  this  need 
for  a  unified  or  integrated  ap¬ 
proach.  Hence  we  shall  have  to  re¬ 
build  many  of  our  courses. 

“At  the  same  time  we  are  intro¬ 
ducing  several  unique  courses. 
“Among  them  are  Reporting  State 
Affairs,  Press  of  the  South,  Re¬ 
viewing  for  Press  and  Radio,  In¬ 
ter-American  Press,  and  Covering 
the  Courts.” 

■ 

New  Bureau  Service 

A  new  service,  the  Linage 
Booster,  came  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  this  week, 
aimed  at  space  salesmen  on  news¬ 
papers.  It  gives  “quick  facts”  on 
the  where  and  how  of  January 
linage.  There  are  tips  on  selling 
angles,  copy  and  even  how  to 
start  a  conversation. 


Cut  mainienance  costs 


Speed  production 


Order  your  new  BLUE  STREAE 
LINOTYPE  now  and  capitalise 
on  its  etreamlined  timpUcity  . .  • 
mechanical  acceMibility  ...  it* 
ease  of  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  . . .  and  extra  versatilityl 


MEKENTHALER  LINOUPE  COMPANY 
IROOKLYN  5,  N.  T.  T 

Unoiifpe  FQmitg;  Gothic  So.  it 
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RADIO  AND  TV  300  Chicago  homes,  offering  full- 

— — - -  length  feature  movies  at  an  ad- 

•PV  PI  Inline  Vi  AC  mission  fee  of  $1  per  picture. 

*  »  ^  lOUriSllCS  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  believes  so- 

«  ■  TJ  TT  called  “box  office”  television  is  the 

dll  XlUCUO  XxuS  answer  for  high-class  entertain- 

F*UtUr@  ment,  minus  advertising. 

At  year’s  end,  these  highlights  Miscellaneous  Intelligence 
in  the  radio-television  business  Television  rights  to  the  World 
come  into  sharp  focus:  Series  and  annual  all-star  baseball 

Old  Man  Radio  clings  to  a  fu-  games  for  the  next  six  years  have 
turc.  It  has  been  a  glorious  year  sold  for  $6,000,000  to  the 

for  Television,  with  gross  network  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  On  top 
billings  of  $45,000,000  after  1949’s  this  is  $1,370,000  for  radio 
paltry  $12,000,000,  but  the  na-  '‘‘Khts.  Admiral  Corp.  paid  $150,- 
tion’s  militarization  program  sponsorship  of  the  1951 

threatens  to  hold  TV  in  second  All-Star  football  game  and  two 
place  as  an  advertising  and  enter-  Golden  Gloves  shows  run  by  the 
tainment  medium  with  controls  on  Chicago  Tribune. 
materials  essential  for  both  trans-  Adam  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  will 

mitters  and  receivers.  eease  sponsorship  of  Drew  Pear- 

Network  billings  for  the  Big  so"’*  Sunday  night  comment  in 
Four  in  radio  surpassed  $180,000,-  February- 

000  this  year,  a  $4,000,000  drop  Chaplin  has  been  as- 

from  1949,  but  the  outlook  was  signed  to  General  Eisenhower’s 
cheery  for  1951  with  major  ad-  European  headquarters  for  NBC. 
vertisers  swinging  back  to  AM.  Frank  Brookhouser,  Philadel- 
The  sale  of  radio  receivers  ex-  )  Inquirer  columnist,  is 

ceeded  that  of  TV  sets.  master  of  ceremonies  of  a  new 

F.VI  Activitv  show  featuring  luminaries  of 

_  .  stage,  screen  and  radio,  a  la  Ed 

Even  FM  stations  had  a  come-  Sullivan, 
back,  after  being  tossed  into  ob-  International  News  Service  goes 
Murity  by  TV  development.  A  jnto  the  music  business,  providing 
^  showed  a  record  12-minute  symphonic  masterpieces 

high  of  519  fully-licensed  FM  sta-  for  TV  stations,  under  arrange- 
tions  on  the  air.  On  Jan.  1,  1949  nient  with  All  -  Nations  program 
there  were  only  222  licensed  sta-  service, 
tions  in  operation. 

o'^rTo  I”  ‘he  Editorial  Booms 

Corp.  of  America,  permitting  pay-  _ continued  from  page  28 

ment  of  dividends  amounting  to  .  n  .  .u  vi  •  u-  i. 
$23,938,800  to  stockholders.  f 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  ^  25  years,  attaining  the 

which  will  probably  emerge  as  the  .  ,  , 

No.  1  network  in  billings  after 

the  final  tally  is  made,  won  plenty  R^hester 

of  publicity,  if  little  else,  for  its  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

system  of  color  television.  Three  promotions  are:  Arnold 

judges  ducked  the  main  issue  and  William 

left  it  to  the  nine  judges  of  the  T’  Norwood,  swing  s lotman; 

Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether  Truman  Truell  swing  telegraph 

the  FCC  was  right  in  letting  it  fd'lor:  George  Jewell,  state  edi- 

go  to  the  public  now,  instead  of  ^”0^1  as  F.  Hicks,  asistant 
waiting  for  an  all-electronic  sys-  Stephen  Hammer, 

tern.  CBS  kept  plugging  this 

week,  showing  off  a  new  20-inch  f  ‘  ^cGinley,  sports 

direct-view  picture  achieved  by 

means  of  a  revolving  drum  instead  ^  billfold 

of  the  whirling  disk.  But  the  honorary  citizenship  certificate 
court  injunction  keeps  CBS  from  ' 
getting  any  revenue  from  color 
advertising.  Dealers  reported  the 
end  of  a  slump  in  sale  of  black- 

The  battle  of  radio  time  rates 
will  be  fought  out  early  in  the 
new  year  as  NBC  moves  to  per- 
iuade  its  affiliates  they  should  re- 
duce  charges  where  TV  has  made  I  Bp 

Mobilphones  for  15  Dailies 
During  the  year,  about  a  dozen 
newspapers  were  authorized  to 
ux  mobilphones  on  FM  frequen- 
cics,  bringing  the  total  in  opera- 
tkm  to  15.  One  of  these  is  El 

Imparcial  in  Puerto  Rico  which  BETTER  PICTUI 

began  its  two-way  newsroom  sys-  ^ 

tern  in  December.  ~ 

“Phonevision”  was  set  to  start  A 

on  a  limited  commercial  test  in  TllC  ASSOCIQ 
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by  the  Student  Governor  at  the 
Connecticut  Junior  Republic, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  state  youth  cor¬ 
rectional  institution. 

Mrs.  C.  Larimore  Perry,  a 
member  of  one  of  Miami’s  oldest 
families  and  Miami  corespondent 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  has 
been  named  society  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  She  takes 
the  place  of  Miss  Aileen  Haoer- 
TY,  on  an  extended  leave  of  ab- 
sense.  Assisting  Mrs.  Perry  will 
be  Miss  Ethel  Tombrink,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald’s  women’s  staff 
since  1946. 

Joseph  A.  Kusaila,  formerly 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
named  press  assistant  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton  (D.-Conn.). 

Joe  Titus,  June  graduate  of  the 
Baylor  University  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Maurice  R.  Cronin,  city  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  named  a  trustee  of  the 
Hartford  County  Rehabilitation 
Workshop. 

Harry  W.  Ball,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blue  field  (W.  Va.)  Sun¬ 
set  News,  afternoon  newspaper, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Charleston. 

Hanson  H.  Hathaway,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  re¬ 
write  and  winner  of  the  ANG 


Washington  Award  of  1946  is  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  as  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  Far  East  Theatre  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  American  Red  Cross. 

Orville  S.  McPherson  of  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  a  newly  created  public 
relations  department  of  the  Bank 
of  Douglas,  which  operates  sev¬ 
eral  banks  in  Arizona.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  connected  with  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and 
also  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 
For  six  years  he  had  his  own  news¬ 
paper  consulting  service.  In  1938 
he  went  to  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Journal-Post  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Harold  B.  Waldo  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  has  completed  35 
years  as  seertary  of  the  Hartford 
County  Lodge  of  Masonic  Actual 
Past  Masters,  and  recently  was 
re-elected  for  the  36th  year. 

Buck  Buchwash,  military  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver¬ 
tiser  until  November  has  been 
named  publications  editor  for  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  (Dole). 
John  Pincetich,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  until  recently  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin  is  now  public  in¬ 
formation  director  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Jack  Roberts  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  became  parents 
on  Dec.  9  of  twin  girls,  weighing 
a  total  of  eight  pounds. 


THAMK&J 


TO  THE 


'MouTival 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


“for  promoting  a  contest 
which  emphasizes  good  sports- 
iship  .  .  .  conservation 
and  good  fishing,”  said  the 
Governor  in  presenting  the 
Governor’s  Trophy  at  “Award 
Night”  of  the  Jersey  State 
Fishing  Contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jonmal. 

Resident  and  non-resident  anglers  fishing 
New  Jersey  coast  and  tidal  waters  enthusiastically 
entered  their  catch  in  the  contest.  Winners  came  from 
all  over  the  state  and  neighboring  Pennsylvania 
to  claim  the  50-inch  Governor’s  Trophy, 
engraved  plaques,  savings  bonds,  fishing  tackle  and 
equipment  prize  awards. 

Catch  the  hunter  .  .  .  the  fisherman  when  he 
is  in  a  receptive  mood,  reading  his  favorite  daily 
Journal  outdoor  column  ...  a  perfect  advertising  tie-up 
for  the  multitude  of  things  sportsmen  buy  to  go  afield 
and  astream. 
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Miller  Recalls  Early 
Photo  Days  in  Capital 


By  James  L  CoUings 


and.  instead  of  looking  ahead  to  urgii 
'5 1  or  reviewing  the  past  year,  men 


H  DMV  Flash  powder  did  more  than  its 

FHQTOCxnAPMT  creating  incidents. 

“One  night,”  Hugh  recalls,  “a 
ff  f  f  photographer  planted  his  tripod 

‘\)  camera  in  the  balcony  and  focused 

powder  was  too 

m  W\  •  *m  1  slow  to  stop  action,  of  course,  and 

Photo  Days  tn  L^apttai 

n  T _  T  ^  ii'_  “Well,  the  flash  went  off,  and,  in 

By  James  L.  CoUings  darkened  confines,  it  was 

.  VT  .  j  1-  A-A  _ k  thB  like  a  miniature  atom  bomb.  The 

As  THE  New  Year  ^ts  ready  heves  did  much  ^  n  ^  ^ter  who  was  the  favorite 

to  set  up  m  business,  ^ts  violate  ?ought-after  recogni  ion  foflo'v  ng 

all  trad,  ion  on  this  sort  of  thing  its  establishment  m  1921  u^n  the  ^g^g„tarily  blinded  by  the  flash 
and.  instead  of  looking  ahead  to  urging  of  he  Secret  Semce.  The  underdog  socked  him  on 

51  or  reviewing  the  past  year,  men  of  this  organization^  the  jaw  and  knocked  him  cold, 
consider  what  news  photography  were  assigned  to  the  President  *»There  was  an  nnroar  Out- 

was  like  around  the  turn  of  the  wanted  those  traveling  with  him  place,’ all  di¬ 
century  m  Washington  D  C.  identified  by  a  badge  or  a  card.  Washington  Post 

The  narration  is  handled  by  as  they  now  are.  ni,r>fr.nror>i,.or  „,Kr.  fir...!  fi,» 

Hugh  Miller,  chief  photographer  These  were  the  boys.  Hugh  low^der  The  cameraman  eot 

of  the  Washington  Post.  tells,  who  once  banned  the  u^  of  ^  escape  Yes  we  sUll 

“Looking  backward,”  he  recalls,  flashbulbs  around  the  President  .  .  --gg.jy-  ’ 

“photography  made  little  impres-  ‘he  cameramen  firs‘  Placed  concern- 

sion  on  Washington  journalism  cellophane  over  their  bulbs.  The  .  .  ^enorter 

until  at  least  1910.  One  of  the  way  bulbs  used  to  explode,  this  the  early  twenties.”  Hugh 

earliest  news  photographers  was  is  unde^tandable  additional  floor 

the  late  Frank  Cullen  who,  back  No  one  has  been  taking  pic-  .  .  ...  .  y  _ 

in  1905,  possessed  a  number  of  tures  ^  ^«h  building,  a  multiple  fire  alarm  was 

foreign  cameras  and  one  cumber-  without  having  a  good  stock  of  u-HgH  when  dense  smoke 
some  Reflex  which  used  glass  anecdotes.  There  were  interesting  j  r  -enter  of  the 

plates.  This  Reflex  was  the  fore-  assignments  and  monotonous  ones, 

runner  of  the  Press  Graflex  with  he  says.  s:«.rviVA  m..n  ii.cti.-i. 


Then  there’s  the  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  reporter. 

“In  the  early  twenties,”  Hugh 
said,  “while  an  additional  floor 


o'J  s»„‘\dminrsrrk,,^'-„7 

Soon  after  1910,  Hugh  said  ^id,  “photographers  co^  reserves  surrounded  the  Treasury, 
there  was  a  general  awareness  of  White  House  were  forbidden  to  xr  allowed  to  cross  the 

the  need  for  photo  coverage  of  tread  on  the  sidewalk  surrounding 


“In  the  latter  years  of  the  Wil- 


the  need  for  photo  coverage  of  tread  on  the  sidewalk  surrounding 

the  District,  and  the  American  the  White  House  unless  invited  by  '  -  . .  , 

Press  Association,  a  studio,  Paul  some  member  of  the  secretariat  cameraman  on  the  side- 

Thompson  and  the  Keystone  View  who  wanted  visiting  dignitaries  Washington 

Co.  were  tepretehted  .here.  '"'JSi’.ft''-  Wilson  was  Ihun 

A  F«t  Growth  quite  ill.  Lists  were  seldom  posted  -S,.  „1' ,u., 


.  „  .  ^  riCMUCiii  vTiiwii  waa  lucn  ^  * 

A  Fast  Growth  jjj  seldom  posted  „  •  .  .  ,  ,  . ,  ,  . 

The  advent  of  war  several  years  informing  the  press  of  any  ^hed-  ...  Pxwvf  I  ^ 

later  encouraged  the  use  of  more  uled  visitors  (as  they  are  now,  in  I’l'";.  nothing  to 

pictures  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  press  room),  and  the  steps  of  ..x!  "  ^  p,  . 

bettered  engraving  processes.  the  State  Department  building  ,  cameraman  made  th^ree  or 

“Publishers,”  Hugh  remembers,  served  as  the  photographers  press 
“became  more  picture  conscious,  room.  Upon  returning  to  the  office,  he 

Newspapers  then  boasted  one  and  Getting  in  the  Act 


two-man  ph<^o  staffs,  g^erally  syndicates  would  keep  an  tence~  described  some  mvsterfo^^^ 

overworked.  Competition  became  -n-rntor  there  thrnnffhnnt  the  ,  oescriTCO  some  mysterious 
keen,  with  individual  ohotoe-  j  i „  .  explosions.  The  lensman  had  to 


paused  to  look  at  the  reporter’s 
lead  on  the  fire  story.  His  first  sen- 


ra^hers  Sinrto'"s‘I:“c2!p  one°*an-  ^  was  spent  Teil ’him  that'the  bla’s^rwerra'll  in 

rapners  siriving  lo  scoop  one  an-  without  exposing  a  plate.  Keith’s  ^  fla^h  nan  ” 


theater  had  good  vaudeville  shows 


a  flash  pan.’’ 


Mirrored  catroras  o^rated  at  dun^  Front  and  Center 

waist-level  had  been  relegated  uo  ^ould  draw  straws.  The  Johnny  Olson  of  the  Guy  Gan- 

occasional  siwrts  work  or  outdoor  j^^^t  man  took  a  plate  holder  nett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Me., 
pictori^  features.  The  new  eye-  from  each  of  the  others  and  held  almost  became  an  actor  recently. 
^  became  the  fa-  f^rf  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  Stage  hands  prevented  him  from 


vonte. 

In  spite  of  the  new  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers  and 
the  improvements  in  the  cameras, 
the  photographer  of  that  day 
wasn’t  too  popular  with  the  public 
and  he  certainly  didn’t  have  the 
recognition  he  has  now.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  his  low  estate  was 
the  “volcanic  flash  powder,”  as 
Hugh  puts  it. 

“Many  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,”  Hugh  has  written,  “had  to 
flee  the  room  after  being  almost 
blinded  and  suffocated  by  a 
powder  flash.  Many  of  the  better 
hotels — the  old  Shoreham  at  15th 
and  H  Sts.,  for  example — barred 
news  photographers  when  flash 
powder  was  to  be  used- in  making 
pictures  of  guests." 

The  White  House  News  Photog* 
raphers  ‘  Association,  Hugh  be- 


caught  a  couple  of  acts.” 


getting  into  the  act. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


L«yovh,  D*(ign,  Sp*eificat!ont  and  Enginaaring  Suparvition 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Stnietural,  Maehanieal  and  Elactrieal  Enginaaring 


80  F»<(«r«l  StTGot 


Bolton  10,  Mms. 


Mr.  Olson  was  assigned  with 
reporter  Byron  Isrealson  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  theater  to  get  a  shot  of  Lynn 
Fontanne  who  had  broken  her 
wrist  shortly  before  curtain  time 
but  opened  in  I  Know  My  Love 
in  spite  of  her  injury. 

The  ending  of  the  play,  it 
seems,  calls  for  a  photographer 
and  his  assistant  to  make  some 
pictures  of  the  couple  celebrating 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

Messrs.  Olson  and  Isrealson  ar¬ 
rived  just  before  the  pair  made 
their  entrance. 

Sees  ‘Competitor’ 

Mr.  Isrealson  noticed  the  other 
photographer  and  wondered  who 
he  was. 

“The  Boston  papers  couldn’t 
have  sent  a  man  down  here, 
could  they?”  he  asked  his  friend. 
At  any  rate,  he  told  Mr.  Olson, 
don’t  let  that  guy  get  ahead  of 
you. 

Mr.  Olson  didn’t.  When  the 
stage  photographer  and  his  helper 
started  to  make  their  entrance, 
the  determined  Gannett  photogra¬ 
pher  was  right  behind  them. 

This  is  where  the  stage  hands 
came  in.  They  hurriedly  explained 
the  situation.  When  the  frustrated 
thespian  was  assured  there  was 
no  competition  he  retired  from 
front  and  center. 

Softer  Prints 

Mel  Junghans  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  makes  softer  prints 
by  using  a  fine  gauge  silk  stock¬ 
ing,  preferably  black,  which  he 
places  in  an  embroidery  hoop.  He 
holds  the  hoop  between  the  en¬ 
larger  and  the  paper  and  moves  it 
slightly  for  diffusion.  He  says 
that  a  print  taking  a  five  count 
will  then  require  a  seven  or  eight 
one. 

On  the  last  count,  he  removes 
the  hoop  and  gives  the  negative 
a  straight  shot. 

Revoir  Heads  CPPA 

Harold  Revoir  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Photographers 
•Association. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Says  Soviets  Accuse 
U.  S.  of  *Soviet  Crimes* 

By  Prol.  Roscoe  EUcord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Umv..  N.  Y. 


THE  SOVIET  IMAGE  OF  THE 
LNITED  STATES.  By  Frederick  C. 
Barfjh'mrn.  N'ew  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  297  pp.  $4. 


Here  a  former  press  aide  at 
Moscow  studies  distortion.  He 
probes,  diagnoses — and  prescribes 
for — Russia’s  international  distor¬ 
tion  of  democracy,  capitalism, 
and  the  United  States. 

By  systematic  distortion,  this 
author  warns  with  factual  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  Kremlin  has  waged  its 
Red  and  unremitting  war  since 
the  Soviet  Revolution  of  1917 — 
waged  it  ruthlessly  and  meticu¬ 
lously.  To  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  cur¬ 
rently  shifting  lieutenants,  the 
world  has  split  into  irreconcilable 
camps:  the  camp  of  communism 
and  the  camp  of  capitalism. 

The  idea  of  this  world  split 
appears  explicitly  in  the  Soviet 
constitution  of  1924,  Dr.  Barg- 
hoorn  recalls.  And  in  1938,  Stalin 
proclaimed  a  Soviet  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  an  ultimate  goal  of 
world  communism. 

*  * 

Dr.  Barghoorn  served  as  press 
attache  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  from  1942  to  1947. 
He  now  is  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  at  Yale.  He 
had  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1941. 

*  * 

The  Soviet  broadcast,  heard 
this  week  on  Christmas  Eve,  fits 
neatly  into  the  Soviet  pattern 
anaJyzed  in  Professor  Barghoorn’s 
revealing  volume.  That  broadcast 
charged  the  United  States  with 
“building  an  army  to  invade  the 
world." 

And  Soviet  propaganda  against 
.\merica.  Dr.  Barghoorn  declares, 
operates  as  a  main  instrument  of . 
the  Kremlin’s  foreign  policy:  Mos-  j 
cow,  building  the  world’s  greatest 
war  machine,  seeks  to  turn  world 
opinion  against  the  United  States 
by  accusing  America  of  crimes  the 
Kremlin  itself  commits. 

In  1940,  Molotov  told  Russians 
in  his  report  to  the  Supreme  So¬ 
viet,  “I  shall  not  dwell  on  our 
relations  with  the  United  States 
if  only  because  there  is  nothing 
good  to  say  about  them.  .  .  .  Im¬ 
perialist  appetites  are  growing  in 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  This  car¬ 
ies  the  danger  of  extending  and 
inflaming  the  war,  of  its  conver¬ 
sion  into  a  world  imperialist  war.” 

Numerous  other  official  Soviet 
statements  of  that  period  cast 
America  before  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  role  of  a  chief  war¬ 
monger,  Dr.  Barghoorn  declares. 


In  1946,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Rus¬ 
sia  went  unnoticed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Later,  the  Soviet  press 
repeatedly  implied  that  American 
aid  in  the  war  had  been  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  that  .\merica  had  'en¬ 
riched  itself  by  participation. 

*  *  « 

These  are  highlights  in  three 
decades  of  imagery  drawn  care¬ 
fully  for  Russians  and  Russian 
satellites  by  the  Kremlin’s  care¬ 
fully  controlled  channels  of  com¬ 
munication.  Dr.  Barghoorn  traces 
the  history  of  the  picture  with 
readable,  documented  chronicle. 
He  outlines  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
America  before  World  War  II. 
Then  in  more  detail,  he  describes 
the  wartime  situation.  This  he 
follows  with  analysis  of  Soviet 
propjtganda  regarding  America’s 
foreign  policy,  atomic  weapons, 
and  the  postwar  American  domes¬ 
tic  scene. 

Finally  the  author  suggests  a 
pattern  for  an  American  counter 
propaganda.  Dr.  Barghoorn 
echoes  what  Edmund  Stevens,  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  correspondent,  de¬ 
clared  in  “This  Is  Russia — ^Uncen- 
sored”  (E&P,  Nov,  4,  1950).  Both 
these  writers  urge  our  use  of  the 
fact  that  an  important  intellectual 
segment  of  the  Russian  people  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  what 
the  Soviet  press  and  radio  stig¬ 
matize  as  “alien  influences.” 

“I  am  convinced,”  writes  Dr. 
Barghoorn,  “that  this  susceptibility 
results  in  large  measure  from  dis¬ 
content  with  conditions  of  life  in 
the  USSR.  There  is  widespread 
apathy,  cynicism  about  official 
propaganda,  and  in  many  cases 
despair  among  Soviet  people.” 

It  is  tremendously  important. 


Dr.  Barghoorn  writes,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  and  sinister 
character  of  Soviet  propaganda — 
and  equally  important  to  use  the 
right  kind  of  information  to  tap 
the  will  for  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  enslaved  people  of  Russia 
itself.  He  believes  that  results  of 
our  informational  program  offer 
encouragement. 

“We  must  include  in  it,”  he 
advises,  “factual  material  to  cor¬ 
rect  Soviet  distortion,  but  we 
should  avoid  a  merely  polemic 
tone.  It  is  easy  to  injure  the  pride 
of  the  receptive  but  extremely 
touchy  Soviet  audience.  We  must 
respect  Russian  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments  and  tell  the  story  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cultural  accomplishments.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  the  solemnity 
and  ceremoniousness  of  the  Soviet 
character. 

“Russians  react  unfavorably  to 
what  they  regard  as  frivolity 
among  Americans.” 

*  *  * 

We  should  also  make  greater 
use  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  author  argues.  Soviet 
refugees  understand  the  Soviet 
system.  They  can  conduct  valu¬ 
able  research.  They  can  help  in 
the  field  of  propaganda,  particu¬ 
larly  in  radio  broadcasting.  It  is 
worth  while  to  couch  our  propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
terms  of  the  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  Soviet  intelligentsia 
and  the  Communist  Party  appa¬ 
ratus. 
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Street  Named 
President  of 
United  Metals 

William  H.  Street  has  been 
elected  president  of  United  Ameri¬ 
can  Metals  Corp.  (N.  Y.),  with 
headquarters  in 
Brooklyn.  He  has 
been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm 
for  several  years. 

A.  Hoyt  Levy  has 
assumed  the  new 
position  of  chair- 
man  of  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Street  is 
widely  known 
among  newspa- 
per  executives.  Street 
He  has  been  with  United,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Big  Chief  Remelter 
and  distributor  of  printing  metals, 
for  15  years.  Previously  he  was  a 
sales  representative  for  J.  M. 
Huber  Co.,  ink  manufacturer. 

United’s  new  president  said  this 
week  he  had  been  in  contact  with 
Washington  officials  and  had  as¬ 
surances  that  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  curtailment  in  metal 
for  newspaper  publishing  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  defense  orders.  He  said 
he  is  also  hopeful  that  limitation 
orders  will  permit  a  continual  pro¬ 
duction  of  melting  furnaces  for 
the  trade. 
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CONSUMER 


MARKETS 

Published  by  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service 

fills  the  needs  of  national  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies,  market  analysts, 
media  sales  and  promotion  managers 
for  arenrate,  up-to-date,  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  facts  on  every  state,  county  and 
incorporated  city  of  5,000  and  over  in 
the  United  Statees. 

One  agency  partner  says;  “We  turn 
exclusively  to  CONSUMEIR  MAR¬ 
KETS,  because  it  has  the  SRDS  sta¬ 
tistical  assembly  know-how  developed 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy." 

•  Note  to  pubUshera,  radio  and  TV 
station  manager  ax  Review  a  copy  of 
the  current  1950-1951  Edition  of 
CONSUMER  MARKETS  and  see  for 
yourself  why  it  will  pay  you  to  ar¬ 
range  now  for  a  Service-Ad  to  repre¬ 
sent  your  medium  near  your  market’s 
listing  in  the  forthcoming  1951-1952 
Edition.  Yonr  prospects  use  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  when  they’re 
comparing  markets. 
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Big  Stores  Buy  Record 
High  Monthly  Linage 


Department  stores  bought 
more  space  in  newspapers  during 
November  than  in  any  month  on 
record,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  measurements  in  52  cities 
going  back  through  1928. 

Also  at  record  high  was  linage 
in  the  total  display  classification, 
with  183,936,233  lines  to  top  any 
month  since  January,  1928. 

Retail  linage  during  November 
reached  top  level  for  that  month 
as  far  back  as  records  go  but  was 


exceeded  twice  by  other  months, 
December,  1948  and  1949. 

At  record  highs  for  November 
were  all  other  classifications  ex¬ 
cept  financial.  Leading  percentage 
gains  since  the  corresponding 
month  in  1949  were  marked  up  in 
automotive,  general  and  classified 
classifications. 

Total  advertising  gained  9.1% 
over  November,  1949.  For  the 
first  11  months  this  year,  total  ad 
linage  was  up  6.1%. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR 

&  PUBLISHER 

1950 

from  Media  Records 

1949 

measurements) 

%  of  E&P 

Total  Advertising — 

Linage 

Linage 

1949 

Index 

November  . 

226,879,740 

207,908,984 

109.1 

i23.7 

October  . 

230,287,916 

214,935,122 

107.1 

123.0 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

2,222,293,718 

2,094,103,004 

106.1 

Display — 

November  . 

183,936.233 

169,603,450 

108.5 

125.1 

October  . 

182,609,653 

172,640,051 

105.8 

124.5 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

1,750,759,857 

1,646,139,644 

106.4 

Classified — 

November  . 

42,943,507 

38,305,534 

112.1 

115.3 

October  . 

47,678,263 

42.295,071 

112.7 

117.6 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

471,533,861 

447,963,360 

105.3 

Retail — 

November  . 

130,447,083 

123,685.651 

105.5 

122.2 

October  . 

127,542,019 

122,050,567 

104.5 

121.0 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

1,252,751,844 

1,196,334,087 

104.7 

Department  Store — 

November  . 

51,329,756 

48,475,919 

105.9 

123.3 

October  . 

48,942,878 

46,545,703 

105.2 

120.9 

Year  to  Date  , . . 

476,341,957 

455,636,615 

104.5 

KSeneral — 

November  . 

39,501,664 

33,689,395 

117.3 

128.9 

October  . 

41,222,466 

38,146,668 

107.3 

126.1 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

359,882,683 

328,444,839 

109.6 

A  utomotive — 

November  . 

11,720,935 

9,891,036 

118.5 

175.1 

October  . 

11,313,746 

10,032,650 

112.8 

174.2 

Year  to  Date  . . . 

112,197,732 

98,154,661 

114.3 

.... 

financial — 

November  . 

2,266,551 

2,337,368 

97.0 

109.0 

October  . 

2,531,422 

2,140,166 

118.3 

117.2 

Year  to  Date  . , . 

25,927,598 

23,206,057 

111.7 

Prizes  for  Farmer 

Memphis,  Tenn. — ^The  17th  an¬ 
nual  Plant  to  Prosper  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  ended  with  the  James 
N.  Walker  family  of  Alcorn 
'County,  Miss.,  winning  the  sweep- 
stakes — a  $500  cash  award  and 
a  20  -  piece  treasure  chest  of 
kitchenware. 


3  Journalism  Awards 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Three 
awards  for  excellence  in  journal¬ 
ism  have  been  given  to  St.  Mary’s 
■College  and  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  by  F.  A.  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  South 
.Bend  Tribune. 


Nov.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities  Compiled  by  Media  Records 

Compiled  b]r  Media  Records 


.\KRON,  OHIO 

10.50  1010 

Beacon  Joumal-e.  •  •  2,135,477  2,242,394 
SBeacon  Joamal-S.  bl>,l-t3 


Grand  ToUl .  2,708,726  2,862,037 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
.AL.U.l.>k.  N.  ». 

Knickerbkr  N'ews-e-  1,319,600  1,194,491 

Times  Union-m-...  912,755  847,103 

‘Times  L'nion-S..  5uo,662  4J8,3t>6 

Grand  Total .  2,739.017  2,469,960 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

29,890  lines. 

.\L»l()lEK()l'K.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,014,986  803,976 

Jounial-S  .  247,522  175,159 

Tribune-e  .  1,023,848  802,468 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

29,890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 

Bl  FEWLO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  m.  977,064  870,047 

•Courier  Express-S  835,949  796,241 

N’ews  e  .  2,303,700  2,042,163 


Grand  Total .  2.286,356  1,781,603 

.lI'KVM.s.  ti.A. 

Constitution-m  _ 1,071,968 

•tConstitution-S  . 

Joumal-e  .  1,894,806 

•fJournal-S  .  821,282 


1,105,677 

559,548 

1,625,715 

681,759 


Grand  Total .  3,788,056  3,972,699 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

64,631  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
R.4LTIMUKK.  Ml». 

*Araerican-S  .  540,680  558,635 

Xews-Post-e  .  1,690,519  1,510,034 

Sun  m  .  1,232,745  1,129,260 

Sun-e  .  2,423,054  2,182,412 

tSun-S  . .  1,159,713  1,079,762 


Grand  ToUl .  7,046,711  6,460.093 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

29,890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
B.Wti.WE.  V.  .1. 

Times-e  .  484,883 

BINC.II \>IT(»\.  N. 

Press-e  . 1,255,255 

PressS  .  165,482 

Sun-m  . .  381,781 


457,688 

1,137,232 

222,484 

370,623 


Grand  Total .  1,802,518  1,730,339 

BIKMINUIIAM.  AI.A. 


Grand  Total .  4,116,713  3,708,451 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

64,631  lines. 

t'A.MUEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .••  1,204,748  1,105,964 

t  'ilK'.VliU,  I  Li.. 

Tribune-m  .  2,737,082  2,488,690 

Tribune-S  .  1,390,450  1,238,016 

tDaily  News-e..--  1,902,065  1,626,094 

ileraid-American-e.  1,118,730  984,030 

•Herald-Amer.-S  .  410.716  430,121 

Sun-Times-d  .  1,190,909  1,126,203 

{Sun-Times-S  .•••  379,354  326,305 

Grand  ToUl .  9,129,306  8,219,459 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEXLY, 

64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

29,890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
<TXCL\N.\TI. 

Enouirer-m  .  1,321,446  1,118,245 

•tEnquirer-S  1,316,097  1,168,307 

Post-e  .  1,648,682  1,487,480 

Times-Star-e  .  1,900,050  1,584,994 

Grand  Total .  6,186,275  5,359,026 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

64,631  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
CLEVELAND. 

Plain  Dealer-m....  1,559,302  1,397,231 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  1,287,970  1,244,024 

News-e  . .  •  936.623  816,637 

Press-e  .  2,220,447  2,005,894 


Asre  Herald-ra. 

News-e  . 

tNews-S  .... 

Poste  . 

Post-Herald-m 


1,790.330 

807,954 


1,196,146 


857,249 

1,415.580 

727,963 

505,743 


Grand  Total .  3,794,430  3.506,535 

NOTE:  News  (S)  formerly  News  & 
-Age-Herald  (S). 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
BDSTtiX,  M  \SS 


Grand  Total .  6,004,342  5,463,786 

Note:  Because  of  storm  no  publica¬ 
tion  Press  &  News,  Nov.  25. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEE"KLY, 

64,631  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
COLl  MB!  S.  tdllD 

Dispatch-e  .  1,783,747  1,678,196 

DispatchS  .  871,591  831,313 

Citiren-e  .  756,452  715,551 

Citizen-S  .  350.2.30  298,250 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  651,139  523,727 

Star-w  .  69,601  66,674 


American-e  ...  —  856,402 

Record-m  .  892,461 

*Advertiser-S  ....  387,860 

Glohe-e  .  1,477,089 

Globe-m  .  1.168,897 

Globe-S  . 933.248 

Herald-m  .  1,542,922 

tHerald-S  .  1,080.227 

Traveler-e  .  2,129.297 

Post-ra  . . 1,028,312 

^ost-S  . . .  466,268 


749,137 

772,157 

372,580 

1,414,473 

1.097,835 

814.302 

1,468.354 

946,525 

2,040,231 

984.206 

408,502 


Grand  ToUl . 11,962,983  11,068,302 

Note:  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  either  (m)  or  (S)  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  (m)  Herald  or  (S)  Herald. 
American  (e)  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  (m)  Record  or  (S)  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Post  (m)  sold  in  optional  com. 
bination  with  (S)  Post. 


Grand  Total .  4,482.760  4,113,711 

DALLAH,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,130,229  1,815,537 

t.News-S  .  719,418  638,942 

Times-Herald-e  .■■  2,436,182  2,118,973 

Times-Herald  S  ..  689,610  652,691 


Grand  Total .  5,975,439  5,226,143 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  1,361,117  1,275,673 

News-e  .  2,068,217  2.008,876 

S'ews-S  .  603,006  530,274 


Grand  Total .  4,032,340  3,814,823 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicates  Wary 
In  Adding  Columns 


By  Jane  McMaster 

In  ihe  spirit  of  post  mortem- 
ing  1950.  we  took  a  look  at  the 
year’s  new  syndicated  columns  to 
see  if  any  trends  were  showing. 
Pretty  discouraged,  we  can  only 
report  one:  the  trend  in  syndicat¬ 
ed  columns  is  to  add  few  columns. 

For  this  particular  job  of  view¬ 
ing  the  remains,  we  avoided  wom¬ 
en’s  page,  how-to-do,  etc.  features, 
and  cast  about  for  the  larger  edi¬ 
torial  stuff.  And  we  found  syndi¬ 
cates  casting  about  warily  and 
gingerly  for  same. 

General  Manager  Henry  M. 

S  n  e  V  i  1  y  of  Bell  Syndicate 
summed  it  up  concisely:  “A  lot 
of  editors  say  there  are  too  many 
columns  now.”  Mr.  Snevily 
thought  the  way  Bell  President 
John  N.  Wheeler  took  on  the  role 
of  scribe  was  typical  of  the  situa¬ 
tion:  the  syndicate  had  lost  a  col¬ 
umnist  so  it  added  one.  Bell  in 
this  instance  was  minus  three-a- 
week  yarnspinner  Billy  Rose,  who 
had  had  a  serious  talk  with  his 
doctor.  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  page  13). 

Rose  List  of  Interest 
Mr.  Rose’s  list  of  papers,  re¬ 
ported  at  400,  was  an  item  of  in¬ 
terest  to  syndicate  salesmen.  Bell 
says  it’s  too  early  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  list  Mr.  Wheeler,  as 
replacement,  will  retain. 

But  other  syndicates  are  known 
to  be  interested  in  peddling  their 
less  heavy  stuff  as  a  Rose  follow¬ 
up.  Among  the  possibilities  are 
Robert  Ruark  and  Frederick  Oth- 
man  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicates’s  Radio-tv 
Columnist  John  Crosby.  Mr.  Cros¬ 
by’s  column  is  expected  by  the 
syndicate  to  spread  with  the  co¬ 
axial  cable. 

A  major  contender  as  a  bigtime 
Washington  columnist  was  added 
this  year  when  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
began  dispensing  “The  top  of  the 
news  as  it  looks  from  here”  via 
King  Features  Syndicate  as  well 
as  over  the  Mutual  network.  The 
column  started  Oct.  16  and  King 
reports  it’s  selling  well. 

King  turned  down  about  300 
columns  (general  and  political) 
for  ’50.  But  Mr.  Lewis,  we  suspect, 
was  a  natural,  already  being  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  violent  political  arguments 
at  dinner  tables  due  to  his  broad¬ 
casts. 

Higgins  Mentioned 
Our  own  theory,  which  we  can’t 
say  all  syndicates  subscribe  to,  is 
that  it  generally  takes  a  Big  Name 
for  a  syndicated  column — or  at 
least  a  publicity  splash  to  turn  a 
reporter  into  a  syndicated  column¬ 
ist.  In  this  connection.  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins,  Korean  War  re¬ 


porter,  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
likely  possibility  for  a  syndicated 
column.  (The  Herald  Tribune  Syn-  \ 
dicate  admits  the  “possibility”  but 
says  she’s  a  reporter  and  leaves  it 
at  that.) 

Movie  Actor  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery,  lately  a  radio  comment¬ 
ator,  seemed  a  likely  1950  candi¬ 
date  for  newspaper  syndication. 
We  know  he  negotiated  with  one 
syndicate.  But  so  far,  no  dice. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  became  a 
weekly  scribe  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures  during  the  year,  and  Ruth 
Montgomery,  veteran  Washington 
reporter  started  “D.  C..  Wash”, 
available  as  a  one-  or  two-a-week 
column  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

High  Caliber  Demanded 

But  syndicate  officials  claim 
there’s  no  particular  significance 
to  the  offering  of  weekly  columns. 
Says  President  S.  George  Little  of 
General:  “Any  kind  of  column 
has  got  to  be  mighty  good  to  lell. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
whether  it’s  daily  or  Sunday. 
There’s  a  space  shortage,  there  are 
a  lot  of  columns.  But  you  can  still 
sell  a  good  one — a  column  that 
has  some  specialized  purpose.” 

On  the  Big  Name  angle,  we 
had  several  syndicates  stress  that 
it  helps  get  acceptance  for  a  col¬ 
umn  at  first — but  that  other  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  a  new  approach  and 
plain  old  word-slinging  talent  and 
perceptiveness — are  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  long  run. 

Syndicates  one  and  all  said  the 
year  had  been  average  good  or 
better  than  that  in  column  sales. 
Columns  of  reportage  and  inter¬ 
pretation  did  well  in  view  of  the 
tense  world  situation,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out. 

“We  were  busy  with  what  we 
already  had,”  “The  right  stuff 
didn’t  come  along,”  said  some  syn¬ 
dicates  in  explaining  the  dearth  of 
new  columns. 

But  one  syndicate  spokesman, 
who  desires  anonymity,  injected  a 
warning  note:  “A  lot  of  editors 
feel  they’ve  been  suckers  through 
the  years  for  letting  their  newspa¬ 
pers  be  the  vehicle  by  which  a  lot 
of  men  have  glorified  their  own 
name,  and  carried  on  their  per¬ 
sonal  feuds.” 

News  and  Notes 

“New  York  Close-Up,”  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
column  by  Tex  McCrary  and  Jinx 
Falkenburg,  is  now  offered  four 
times  a  week  instead  of  six  due  to 
the  writers’  tv  show. 

A  new  weekly  AP  Newsfea- 
TURES  column,  “On  The  House,” 


by  .\P  real  estate  Editor  David  G. 
Bareuther,  discusses  the  care  and 
repair  of  homes.  Mr.  Bareuther 
edits  APN’s  annual  tabloid  section 
on  home  building,  planning  and 
care. 

Seven  King  Features  cartoon¬ 
ists  contributed  original  cartoons 
for  the  annual  Press  Ball  of  the 
southern  Transvaal  Branch  of  the 
South  African  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ists.  The  Syndicate  has  received  a 
thank-you  letter  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  General  in  Johannes¬ 
burg. 


Press  Forums 
View  Legislation 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  When  the 
Iowa  state  legislature  goes  into 
biennial  session  in  January,  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  will  again  conduct  its  off- 
the-record  public  affairs  forums, 
bringing  together  two  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  and  an 
equal  number  of  Iowa  publishers 
each  Monday  evening. 

The  series  of  forpms  this  win¬ 
ter  will  be  the  third  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  assembly  and  the  sixth 
since  the  meetings  began  in  1944. 

The  forums,  which  emphasize 
off-the-record  discussion  of  issues 
in  the  legislature,  bring  together 
“the  editors  who  are  responsible 
for  forming  and  interpreting  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  the  legislators  who 
are  trying  to  put  public  opinion 
into  effect  in  laws,”  according  to 
John  M.  Henry  of  the  R  and  T. 

Though  the  R  and  T  is  host  at 
the  weekly  meetings,  the  paper 
does  not  suggest  a  topic  or  mod¬ 
erate  the  discussion.  Presidents 
Virgil  M.  Hancher  and  Charles 
Friley  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  Iowa  State  College  are 
moderators  on  alternate  weeks. 

Representatives  of  the  R  and 
Ts  editorial  pages  and  other  de¬ 
partments  attending  the  meetings 
take  part  in  the  discussion  only 
as  other  guests  do. 


Huge  Hopalong 
Hat  Crowns 
S.  F.  Promotion 

San  Francisco  —  Children  of 
this  community  are  a-busting  with 
Hopalong  Cassidy  excitement. 

The  youngsters  are  demanding 
that  parents  drive  them  past  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  to  see 
Hopalong’s  size  60  hat,  extending 
90  feet  across  the  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing  and  rising  35  feet  to  the  fourth 
floor. 

Then  the  little  folk  ask  tickets- 
to  the  East-West  All  Star  football 
game,  where  Bill  Boyd  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  person,  astride  Topper,, 
as  grand  marshall. 

Hopalong’s  hat  stretches  fronv 
Publisher  Clarence  Lindner’s  win¬ 
dow  at  the  left  past  the  sports- 
department  on  the  right. 

The  hat  was  hung  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Hopalong  Cassidy 
in  color  for  the  comic  sections 
beginning  Jan.  7.  Hopalong  first 
entered  the  Examiner  in  black 
and  white  strip  form  daily  a  year 
ago.  Bill  Boyd  was  in  town  per¬ 
sonally  for  the  introduction. 

Hopalong  entered  the  Sunday 
Examiner,  in  black  and  white,  a 
few  months  later.  Since  the  fea¬ 
ture  has  transferred  from  Los- 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  Syndicate 
to  King  Features,  Hopalong  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  color. 

Advertising  space  in  13  North¬ 
ern  California  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  spots  and  car  and  rack 
cards  are  being  used  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.  For  the  country  territory, 
a  cutout  toy  offer  is  being  made. 
■ 

Tour  of  Distilleries 

Licensed  Beverage  Industries  re¬ 
cently  took  a  group  of  northwest¬ 
ern  newspapermen  on  a  tour  of 
distilleries  and  their  cooperages 
and  farm  feed  divisions. 


2  words  to  the  wise! 

^  pigtailed  philosopher  with  a  larger  following 

,  than  all  the  laundrymen  in  China  could  give 

I  tip-off  that  w  ise  editor  say  two  magic  words  that 

open  more  doors  than  a  safecracker  . . . 

Citing  Chow 

Stanley  Link  drew  his  first  pictures  with  chalk 
on  the  sidewalks  of  Chicago— and  has  been 
drawing  crowds  for  newspapers  in  most  of  the 
years  since !  Today  the  veteran  of  the  versatile 
inkwell  with  cartoons  and  amiable  aphorisms 
gets  maximum  attention  from  minimum  space. 

Editors  w  ho’d  like  more  circulation,  steadier 
readers  . . .  write  for  open  territories,  proofs, 
and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chit;ago  Tribune-New  York  News 

_  Xmwem  BmlltUmn,  York 
9gU€MmCUme  Tribmno  Totmor,  Ckirmmo 
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November  Linage 

_ continued  from  page  40 

DENVER,  COL. 

1950  1040 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1,017,229  882,692 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  245,789  229,810 

Post-e  . .  1,801,405  1,673,490 

Post  s  .  523,105  490,037 

Grand  Total . 3^87^28  3,276,029 

! Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
DES  .MOINES,  lOM  A 

Reglister-m  .  857,951  703,224 

Tribune-e  .  1,071,203  850,959 

tRegister-S  .  534,716  516,771 

Grand  Total .  2,463,870  2,070,954 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,455,712  1,178,098 

SFree  Press-S -  488,488  389,575 

News-e  . .  2,565,582  2,197,203 

tNewsS  .  893,443  830,695 

Times-e  . .  1,584,835  1,196,552 

•Times-S  .  470,830  505,029 

Grand  Total .  7.458,890  6.297,152 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
64,631  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY. 
29,890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
ni'Ll'TH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . .  865,271  755,408 

News-Tribune-ra  ..  637,546  573.845 

News-Tribune-S  . .  487,423  432,194 


KL  I’.VSO.  T»'X 

Times-m  .  1.069,297 

{Times-S  .  457,484 

llcrald-Post-e  ....  1,193,484 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dlspatch-Herald-d.  861,224  745,529 

{DisnatobJHeraldi-S  374.494  363,502 

Times-e  .  1,333.078  1.148.12: 

Times-S  .  219,458  200,095 

Grand  Total. -  2.788.2.54  2,457,247 

{Includes  PAR.ADE,  42,265  lines. 
EVANSVH.LE.  IND. 

Coiirier-m  _ ....  1,219.568  1,187.49S 

Press-e  .  1,307,128  1,219.939 

Courier  &  Press  S  459,408  433,242 

Grand  Total .  2,986,104  2,840,676 

FORT  IVAA'NE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  1,053.635  778,126 

{Journal  Gazette-S.  544,213  561,679 

News  Sentinel-e  --  1,643,671  1,491,254 

Grand  Total .  3.241.519  2.831,059 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Hvto  into 

Chronicle-e  .  2,486,311  2,120,075 

Chronicle-S  .  847,240  781,858 

Post-m  .  1,640,267  1,501,206 

{Post-S  . 621,353  618,829 

Press-e  .  891,983  925,497 

Grand  Total .  6.487,154  5,947.465 

{Includes  PARADE,  52,063  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,846,460  1,517,120 

Star-m  .  1,823,469  1,671,834 

tStarS  .  828,527  784,271 

Times-e  .  1,364,804  1,112,117 

{Times-S  .  409,288  314,226 

Grand  Total .  6,272,548  5.399.568 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
JACKSON  VILI.»'  »T..\. 

Times  Union-m....  1,292.527  1,161,928 

{Times  Union-S--.  440,772  411,845 

Joiimal-e  .  957,316  940,665 

Grand  Total--.-.  2.690.615  2.514,4.18 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
JER.siEY  CITV  N.  4. 

Jersey  Joumal-e-  • .  827,439  783,125 

40HNST0WN.  P\. 

Tribune  (see  Note)  1,236.435  1,040.291 

Note;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina- 
lion_  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  (e)  only  is  shown. 
KANSAS  CITV.  s»o. 


lines. 

Star-e  . . . 

_  1,604.306 

_  796.876 

755,408 

. ..  1,^20  834 

573.845 

432,194 

Grand  Total .  • 

. ...  3,922,016 

1,761,447 

KNOXVILLE.  TVNN. 

lournal-m  .... 

. .  - .  589.537 

599.522 

958,651 

Journal-S  . .  ■ . 

257.017 

266  635 

News-Sentioel-e 

. .  838.064 

745  962 

386.113 

NeivsSentinel*S 

..  332.723 

293.362 

981,919 

2,326,683 

Grand  Total. . 

. ..  2.ni7.3»l 

1,905,481 

I4)NG  1 

BE.VCH.  C'l.II 

Independent-m  .. 
Indenendent-S  .. 
Pre-iS-Telecram-e 


834.081 

228.543 

1.174.216 


MONTREAI..  CAN.ADA 

1 «»."(«  into 

Star-e  .  2,321,998  2,052,395 

Standards  - -  191,242  168,017 

Gazette-nt  .  879,817  744,770 

La  Presse-e  .  2,404.726  2,231.431 

I,a  Patrie-e .  226,333  228,264 

La  Patrie-S .  245,469  256,521 

Herald-e  . .  291,143  280,158 

Grand  Total .  6,560,728  5,961,556 

MPNCIE.  INO. 

Press-e  .  833,379  764,095 

Star-m  .  781,106  758,378 

Star-S  . .  238,857  220,311 

Grand  Total .  1,813,342  1,742,784 

NA8HVIM.E.  -f^NN. 

Tlanner-e  .  1,413,389  1,218,605 

Tennessean-m  ••..  1,383,332  1,224,295 

Tennessean-S  . .  ■  • .  682,542  612,097 

Grand  Total .  3,479,263  3,054,997 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  431,265  434.653 

Register-e  . .  1,479,570  1,417,837 

Register-S  .  401,768  351,772 

Grand  Total .  2,3ll603  2.204.262 

NEW  ORLFtNS.  I.A. 
Times-Picayune-m.  21,204,117  2,108,066 

tTimes-Picayune  & 

SLites-S  .  946.181  867.749 

Ifem-e  . .  1.265.354  1,247,750 

•Ttem-S  . .  260.735  . 

St.ites-e  . 1,147.486  977,403 

Gmnd  Total.....  5.823.873  5.200,968 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
64.631  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines, 
NEW’  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2.016.384  1.707,006 

Times-S  .........  1.870. 9<>3  1.7in.3<»7 

llerald-Trihune-m  .  1.179.950  1,033.661 

tHerald-Tribune-S.  1.074.129  979.395 


{Press  Telegram-S.  400,637  . 

Gr.and  To*.aI. -  2.637.477  . 

{Includes  PARADE,  42.265  lines. 
I4)S  ANGELES  C'l.lF. 


Examiner-m  . . . . 
*  Examiner-S  •  • . 

Times-m  . . 

tTimes-S  . 

1 1  erald  Express-e 
Vews-d  ........ 

Mirror-e  . 


1,711,035  1.5.39.036 

880,634  868,352 

2,637.578  2.318.419 

1,140.241  1.000,310 

1.449.109  1.26’’.428 

1.075,763  972,803 


#News-m  .  2.344.524 

IfNews-S  .  1.127.074 

M!rror-m .  896.266 

Mirror-S  -  - .  342.296 

I''”ma1-.-\merican-e  1.214,843 
•Joumal-American-S  425  92.3 

Post-e  .  1,132.748 

Post-S  .  125,866 

Siin-e  . 

World-Telegram  & 

Sitn-e  . . 1.440,354 

Eagle-e  .  819420 

E.agle-S  .  233.044 


1.707,006 

1.710.397 

1,033.661 

979.395 

2.20.3.253 
1.193.7.36 
783.221 
.358  011 
1,040.245 
431.453 
1,125.434 
1.36.201 
835,107 

1.025.240 

760.418 

233,444 


Star-Telegram-ra  . . 

791,476 

676.594 

Star-Telegram-e  . . . 

1.631.608 

1.345.882 

Star-Telegram*S  •  • 

538,844 

446.3.84 

Press-e  . 

891.839 

746.340 

Grand  Total . 

3,853.767 

3.215.200 

FRESNO, 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,357,174 

1.211,348 

Bee-S  . 

405,715 

397,532 

Grand  Total . 

1,762,889 

1,608,880 

GARY, 

ivn 

Post-Trihiinee 

1.475,827 

1,168,111 

ni.ENS  FILLS  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  <' see  Note)  658.428  66,3,558 

Note:  Pest-Star  fm)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Post  Star  (ml  only  is  given. 
HARRISRI'RG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . .  1.356.033  1.191.223 

{Patriot-News-S  ..  231,616  140,706 

Grand  Total .  1.587,649  1,331,929 

NV)te;  News  (e)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  (m)  Patriot.  Patriot- 
News  (S)  first  edition  Sent.  18,  1949. 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 772.053  727,736 

{Courant-S  - ...  6.30.636  610.7.33 

Times-e  .  1,882,068  1,667,786 

Grand  Total .  3.284.757  3,006,255 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
HEMP8TE.4D-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  h 

Star-e  .  724,785  772,874 

Newsday-e  Suffolk 

Ed.)  .  1,070,812  850,629 

Newsday-e  (Nassau 

Ed.)  .  1,619,546.  1,382,352 

Grand  Total .  3,415,143  3,005,855 

HOnOREN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e.  701,844  691,050 


Grand  Total .  9.676.243  8.681.644 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
65.331  fines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
28,616  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,180  lines. 
TXHTSVII.I.E.  KV. 

Courier  loiimal-m.  1,541.862  1,496.202 

Courier  loumal-S.  787.2’1  711.71.3 

Times-e  . 1.615.357  1.521.195 

Grand  Total .  3,944.440  .3.729.110 

MEMPin.O.  TWVX. 

Commerc’l  .Appeal-m  1,997.642  1.719.641 

tCommerr’l  .Appea1-S  72?. 560  669,004 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  1,149,390  1,078,600 

Grand  Total. -  .3.869.592  3.467,245 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64.777  lines. 
MERIDEN.  r«vv. 

Record  m  .  578.592  594.104 

Afonden  Record  linage  for  1949  are 
publisher’s  figures. 

MIAMI.  Fl,\ 

Herald-m  .  2.307.850  2.119.117 

*Her,a1d-S  .  915.208  897.1.8,5 

Vcws-e  . .  1,133.633  1.091.541 

tNews-S  .. - ,. .  332,228  328.409 

Grand  Total. -  4.688.919  4.4,36. ’SS 

•Inc1u4rs  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
64,6.31  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,777  lines. 
MII,W’.AI’KEF..  HTS. 

Sentinel-m  . 1.044.9.32  889.609 

•Senfinel-S  .  374.651  392.331 

.Iouma1-e  .  3,278.911  2.784.908 

tJournal-S  .  1,208,701  1,173,794 

Grand  Total .  5.907.195  5.240.642 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKI.Y, 
64.631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
29,890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64.777  lines. 
MINNBAPGLIfk  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1.281.477  1.089.341 

Star-e  .  2,129.938  1,827,8.12 

tTribune-S  _ 869,479  790,527 

Grand  Total .  4.280.894  3.707.700 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64.777  lines. 
MODESTO,  PAUr. 

Bee-e  .  885,677  793.621 


Grand  Total . 16.243.814  14.721.145 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
64.6.11  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
29.890  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  63.927  lines. 
#Includes  SPLIT-RUN.  456.296  lines 
in  (m)  and  234,557  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FAII-R.  N.  Y. 

Gazettes  .  1.289.015  1,143.230 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Emiuirer-e  .  797,521 

Trihune-e  . .  2.012.683  1,-592.162 

{Tribune-S  .  669,463  478.677 

Grand  Total .  2,682.146  2,868.360 

Notf.;  Post-Inquirer  ceased  Publica¬ 
tion  with  edi’inn  of  Sept.  1.  1950. 
{Includes  PARADE.  52,0.57  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  -  1.072.566  920.613 

Oklahoman-S  -  452.065  444.412 

Times-e  . 1.110.871  951,370 


Grand  Total .  2,635,502  2.316,.39S 

OMAHA.  N’F-BR. 
World-Herald  (See 

Note!  .  1,284.504  1,141.222 

World-Herald-S  ..  665.418  558.896 

Grand  Total. -  1.949.922  1.700,118 

NVite;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion^  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADEN.4.  r\I,IF. 
Star-News-e  .....  880.344  795.780 

Star-News-S  .  319.358  302.500 

Grand  Total .  1,199.702  1,098,280 

PAMTCCKET.  R.  1. 

Times-e  . .  1,193,806  1,074,491 

PEORIA,  nx. 

Joumal-e  .  1,418,963  1,195,154 

{Joumal-Star-S  ••  550.863  470,120 

Star-m  (See  Note . 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IBAO  1940 

Evening  Bulletin-e.  2,364,388  2,279,112 

•tBulletin-S  .  470,244  ..■♦75,512 

Inquirer-m  .  2,116,223  2,035,566 

Inquirer-S .  1,284,144  1,267,499 

News-e  .  495,669  489,159 

Grand  Total .  6,730,668  ^546,^848 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
63,631  lines.  _ 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  ...  514,581  899,864 

Post-Gazette-S  .  173,809 

Press-e  .  617,487  1,476,190 

tPress-S  .  412,111  612,833 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . .  455,526  980,214 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  314,781  536,074 

Grand  Total .  2,314.486  4,678.984 

Note;  Because  of  strike  no  publica¬ 
tion  Press  Nov.  1  to  17,  inc.  Post- 
Gazette  &  Sun-Telegraph  Nov.  1  to  17, 
inc.  Because  of  storm  no  publication 
Post-Gazette  Nov.  27;  Press  Nov.  23, 
25;  Sun-Telegraph  Nov.  25. 

•Includes  AMERICAN’  WEEKLY, 
43.633  lines  and  (?OMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,349  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,046  lines. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  ....  1,324,135  1,308,763 

*()regonian-S  ••••  564,732  543,082 

Joumal-e  .  1,410.808  1,341.509 

tjournal-s  ......  392,353  339,438 

Gr.and  Total ....  •  3.692.028  3.532.792 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WETEKLY, 
64.3.31  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,180  lines. 
POI’GHKEEPSIF,.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e  ...  839.721  . 

New  Yorker-S -  194.407  . 

Grand  Total .  1,034,128  . 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

13ulletin-e  .  1,843.118  1,639,752 

Journal-m  . 760,549  833,364 

tJoumal-S  .  628.267  609.873 

Grand  Total .  3.231.93  4  3.082,989 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
QUINCY,  M\SS. 

Patriot-I.edger-e  •  • .  782.454  685,521 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note).  1.288.000  1,156,192 
Eagle-S  .  289.430  238.421 

Grand  Total .  1.577.430  1,394,613 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e)  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  I.,eader-e • . . .  1,644,175  1,469,414 

Tiraes-Dispatch-m  .  1,264.409  1,109.202 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  644.850  668,873 

Grand  Total .  3,5l3,434  3,247,489 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  828.091  670,612 

Times-S  .  304.936  2.88.085 

World-News-e  ....  883,079  754,520 

Grand  Total . 2,016,106  1,713.217 

ROCHESTER.  N,  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  ....  1,576,929  1.510.32s 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  ....  684.931  640.714 

Times  Union-e  ...  1,719.899  1.562.899 

Grand  Total .  3.9tL7  5  9  3.71.1.941 

I  (Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
ROCKFORD.  II.L. 

I  0?egister-Repniiiic-e  1,475.361  1,287.7(82 

Star-m  . .  1,000.073  871.975 

1  Star-S  .  455.020  400,967 

Grand  Total.....  2,930,454  2,560,724 
,  SACRAMENTO.  C\LIF. 

;  Beee  .  1,928.934  1,666.964 

’  Union-m  . .  569,31(1  576.975 

j  Union-S  .  224,715  187,965 

;  Grand  Total .  2,722.<i%9  2.431,904 

ST.  I.OUIS.  MO. 

Glohe-Democrat-m  .  1,088,127  1,050.110 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  625,580  529,294 

1  Post-Dispatch-e  ...  1,910.243  1,637,382 


{ Post-Dispatch-S  .' 
Star-Times-e  . . . . , 


993.969  939.198 

1,148.769  2,572.580 


rrKirr  w  1  Grand  Total .  5.766.688  5.197,41! 

1  iQlW’  1  074  491  (Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines. 
...  1,193.806  1,074,491  jindudes  PARADE,  42,265  lipes. 

*.*  Y418*%3  1,195,154  „.  ,  0,6  903 

550.863  470,120  ??i^re;r*^Pta.”s: 

. .  .  Dispatch-e  .  1,597,032  1,390^ 

Grand  Total.....  1.969.826  1,665,274  Grand  Total .  3,564^38  3.232.487 

Note:  Peona  Star  (ra)  linage  it  tame  {Includet  PARADE.  42,265  lines, 
as  Journal  (e)  linage. 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines.  {Continued  on  page  43) 
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TRENTON,  N.  J. 

1050 

Evening  Times-e..  1,255,730 
Tim^.,Advertfser-S  192,873 
Trentonian-m  ....  544,416 


8.\N’  ANTONTO,  TEXAS 


•*Express-m 
Express-S 
••*News-e  . 
Light-e  . .  •  • 
•Light-S  •  • 


lOSO 

1,277,154 

612,579 

1,696,644 

1,355,664 

504,357 


1940 

1,096,810 

621,676 

1,569,811 

1,289,392 

537,959 


Grand  Total.  ••..  5,446,398  5,115,648 
All  Valley  Advertising  Included: 
•‘Express  (ni)  This  Year  137,282 
Last  Year  110,146 
•••News  (c)  This  Year  147,653 
Last  Year  96,346 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
29,890  lines. 

S.\N  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,340,323  1,090,804 

JUnion-S  .  495,904 

Tribune-Sun-e  .•••  1,661,559 
Journals  . 


433,462 

1,396,259 

664,493 


Grand  Total .  3,497,786  3,585,018 

{Includes  PAR.\DE,  42,265  lines. 

SAN  FKANCIStO.  CAI.IF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,015,674  1,046,445 

tChronicle-S  .  576,883 

Examiner-m  .  1,517,906 

•Examiner-S  .  711,257 

Call-Bulletin-e  ....  994,481 

News-e  .  985,577 


570,676 

1,258,922 

640,737 

839,243 

859,091 


Grand  Total .  5.801,778  5,215.114 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
65,331  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
28,616  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,180  line"*. 
SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,244.489  1.193.382 

Cnion  Star-e  .....  1,097,(.52  1,036.916 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Post.lntelligencer.m  1,142,589 
*Post.Intelligencer-S  487.282 

Times-e  .  1,772,144 

Tltnes-S  .  554,103 


Grand  Total .  1,903,401  1,729,281 

SPOKANE,  W.\.SH. 
Spokesman- 

Review  m  .  790,214 

tSnokesman- 

Review-S  .  571,491 

Chronicler  ......  1,145,845 


Grand  Total .  2.507.550  2.164.678 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  65.180  lines. 
STOCKTON.  CYI.IF. 

Recordr  .  1,425,440  . 

SYRACfSE.  N.  Y, 
Herald-Joumalr  .  1,972.101 
•{Herald  Amer.-S.  647.717 
Post  Standard  m..  1,011.694 
Post  Standard-S..  332.825 


1919 

1,286,065 

178,781 

466,716 


Grand  Total .  1.993,019  1.931,562 

TROY,  N.  V. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,168,561  1,112,491 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of 

one  edition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 
TL'LSA,  OKL.\. 

Tribune-e  .  1,556,243  1.471.734 

World-m  .  1,423,546  1,259,929 

World-S  .  582,437  583,941 


930,024  882,206 


Grand  Total .  2,342,141  2.230,298 

SCR.VNTON.  I'A. 

Tribune-m  . . .  693,808 

{Scrantonian-S  . . ,  398,698 

Times  e  .  1,265,201 


678,559 

291,143 

1,212,545 


Grand  Total .  2,357,707  2,182,247 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 


992,161 

488.916 

1,560,974 

499,575 


Grand  Total .  3.956.118  3.541.626 

•Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY. 
64,331  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
28,616  lines. 

SIOI'X  CITY’.  IOWA 
Joomal-Tribune-e  .  %2,114  940.171 

Journal-S  .  230.885  290.966 


Grand  Total .  1,242,999  1,231,137 

SOUTH  RENO.  IND. 

Tribunee  .  1,397.490  1,295,854 

Tribune-S  .  505.911  433,427 


672,056 


524.963 

967,659 


1,799.523 

598.068 

952.082 

309,821 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP 
l»M> 

Mamaroneok  Times-e  452,819 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  864,183 
New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star-e. 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

Peek^ill  Star-e.  •• 

Pott  Chester  Item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e. 

Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e  .... 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch  .  1,116,668 


lOlO 

361,626 

735,486 


From  Advertising 
linage  Service 


509,884 

486,361 

745,725 

470,198 


360.022 

402,435 

710,175 

402,208 


AUGUSTA.  OA. 

lono  i»4» 

Chronicle-m  .  716,719  Not  Avail. 

Chronicle-S  ... —  254,156  Not  Avail. 

Herald-e  .  741,042  Not  Avail. 


753,490  703,009 


Grand  ToUl .  1,711,917  Not  Avail. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m(see 

Note)  . .  449,138 

Telegraph-S  .  157,304 


379,917 

135,345 


992,241 


Grand  Total .  606.442  515,262 


Grand  Total .  3,562,226  3,315,604 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  787,902 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  971,641 
Observer  Dispatch-S  251,634 


Grand  Total .  6,329,352  5,549,408  ,ion°wi  Jsunwf  I^^s  “il 


in  combina- 


665,939 


978,616 

246,172 


Press-m  .  996,545  1,004,662 


Grand  ToUl .  2,219,820  2,229,450 

W.YSHINGTON.  I».  C. 
Times-Herald-d  ...  1,674,751  1,490,454 

•Times- Herald-S  . .  504,781 

News-e  .  1,054,134 

Post-m  .  1,606,708 

{Po«t-S  .  580,446 

Star-e  . .  •  2,818,659 

tStar-S  .  973,101 


WTCHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,249,3-47 

Beacon-S  .  444,231 

Eagle-m  .  1,042,659 

Eagle-e  .  830,519 

5Eagle-S  .  344.987 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 


1,141,583 

396,138 

835,152 

771,514 

350,877 


Gazette-m  .  1,095,564 

Gazette- S  .  306,341 

Mail-e  .  986,361 

Mail-S  .  261,248 


960,893 

275,812 

854,114 

253,394 


Grand  Total .  3.964,337  3.659.494 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
64.631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29.890  lines. 

(Includes  PARADE,  42.265  lines. 


429,918 

994,038 

1,416,319 

569,782 

2,499,196 

796,205 


Grand  Totol .  3,911,743  3,495,264 

{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 


Grand  Total .  2,649,514  2.344,213 

CH.ARIXITTK.  N.  C. 

Observer-m  .  1,316,454 

Observer-S  .  533,738 

Newse  .  1,077,255 


1,308,517 

471,031 

997,009 


WXIRCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  505,101 

Telegram-ra  .  1,072,348 

Gazette  &  Post-e..  1,280,749 


412,391 

978,085 

1,032,966 


Grand  Total.....  9,212,580  8.195.912 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
64,631  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29.890  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  64,777  lines 
{Includes  PARADE,  42,265  lines. 
WATKRIlUKY  CttNN. 
Republican-m  ....  897,985  831,480 

Krpiiblican-S  .  306,521 

American-e  .  1,165,143 


Grand  ToUl .  2,858,198  2,423,442 


Grand  ToUl .  2,927,447  2,776,557 

CULl  MKIA,  S.  C. 

SUte-m  . 865,114 

State-S  . 409,614 

Record-e  .  881,84-t 


YOUNGSTOYVN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Tel^ram-e  ....  1,386,730  1,181,652 
5  Vindicator 

Telegrara-S  -  541,180  486,537 


Grand  Total. , 


Grand  ToUl .  1,927.910  1,668.189 

Not*:  Because  of  storm  no  publica- 

- - lion  Nov.  25-26-27. 

2,369,649  2,225,250  {Includes  PARADE,  31,206  lines. 


294,631 

1,099,139 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


BATTLE  CREEK,  31ICH, 

I*».-0  1919 

Enquirer  &  News-e  982,506  929,894 
Enquirer  &  News-S  236,334  208,93b 


Grand  Total .  1,218,840  1,138,830 

D.VYENPORT  I«W.\ 

Times-e  .  1,342,614  1,176,532 

l)emocrat-e  .  925,512  819,462 

Democrat-S  .  327,460  312,354 


Grand  Total  ...  2,595,586 
GREF-N  BAY  WIS. 
I’ress-Gazette-e  ..  1,336,230 

LAFAYETTE.  I. A. 

Advertiser-e  .  667,114 

MADISON,  WIS. 
Capital  Times-e. . .  829.269 

Wis.  State  Jnl.-m. .  894.047 

Wis.  State  Jnl.-S-.  377,818 


2,308.348 

1,186,542 

596.568 


739.928 

843.129 

317,625 


643.286 


Grand  ToUl .  2,101.134  1,900,682 

YIANTTOWOC.  3VIS. 
Ilerald-Times-e  - .  803,628 

YIONTCWIMERV.  si,\. 

.AdVertiser-m  -  839.146 

Journal-e  .  879.998 

Advertiser-S  .....  354,284 


712,124 

720.146 

300,034 


Grand  Tot.al .  2,073,428  1,732.304 

NEW  BEDFORD.  Sf  \SS. 
Standard-Tinves-e. .  988,890  854,252 

{Standard-Times-S  226,322  165,718 


Grand  Total .  1.215.212  1.019.970 

{  Includes  PARADE.  42,082  lines. 
PASS.YIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News  .  1.149,742 

RIO  GRANDE  VAI.I.FY’ 

Brownsville  Her.-e  382.382 


BIG  SPRING 

1 9rY0 

1040 

ITerald-e  . 

385,420 

340.620 

Herald-S  . 

169,610 

141,050 

Grand  ToUl . 

555,030 

481,670 

CORPUS 

CHRI>iTI 

Caller-m  . 

1,159,858 

1,040,788 

'Times-e  . 

1,183,686 

1,062,348 

Caller-Times-S 

341,012 

320,432 

Grand  ToUl-  • _ 

2,684,556 

2,423,568 

DENI.SON 

llerald-e  . 

340,116 

348,712 

Ilerald-S  . 

125,412 

135,702 

Grand  ToUl . 

465,528 

484,414 

MAR.SIIAI.I 

News  NIessenger-e, 

368,270 

263,662 

News  Messenger-S. 

184,100 

182,644 

Grand  ToUl . 

552,370 

446,306 

PARIS 

Nlews-e  . 

322,490 

328,104 

News-S  . . 

131,796 

159,026 

Grand  Total . 

454,286 

487,130 

SAN  ; 

kNGF.l.t* 

Standard-m  . 

771.988 

649.656 

Tiraes-e  . 

783,440 

656,474 

Standard-Times-S  - . 

350,700 

293,076 

Grand  ToUl . 

.  1,906,128 

1,599,206 

Bro«-nsvi11e  Her.-S 
Harlingen  Star-m. 
Harlingen  Star-S. 
McAllen  Monitor-e 
McAllen  Monitor-S 


154.350 

431.578 

174.916 

378,462 

216,356 


1,055.149 
GROUP 
301.825 
154.056 
389.830 
181.734 
361 ,564 
211,008 


„  TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ..  1,376,471  1,240.839 

News-Tribune- S  ..  370,077  355,473 


Grand  Total .  1,738,044  1.600.018 

ROCK  ISI,.\ND-MOMN’E.  II.I.. 

Dispatche  .  1,912,960  969.122 

Argus-e  .  1,054,197  848.842 


Grand  Total .  1,746,548  1,596,312 

_  TOI-EDO,  OHIO 

Yfies-m  .  1,309,935  1,200.963 

.  1,919.934  1,725,328 

Bl»de-S  .  853,967  688,948 


Grand  ToUl .  2,967,157  1,817,964 

SAI.LSBURY.  N.  C. 

Post<  .  515,620  433.958 

Post-S  .  199,962  181,790 


Grand  ToUl .  4.083.836  3,615,239 


J 

1 


_  ,  TORONTO.  CAN.4DA 

Gl^  8  Mail-m...  1.164.8W  1,106,458 

Tdegram-e  .  2.014.073  1.864,233 

§*»r-*  .  2,573,533  2,351,187 

Stw-w  .  134,293  131,528 


Grand  ToUl .  715.582  615,748 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  628.278  541,618 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
ABILENE 

Replorter-News-m. .  727,104  617,960 

Reporter-Newts-e. . .  685,272  633,766 

Reporter-News  S...  272,692  238.924 


Grand  ToUl .  5,886,787  5,453.406  Grand  ToUl .  1,685.068  1,490,650 
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789,406 

377,157 

777,270 


Grand  Total .  2,156.572  1,943,833 

EI-l/ABI-rrH.  N.  4. 

Journal-e  - -  1,293,001  1,113,873 

EIGENE  ORE. 


Reg.-Guard-e 

Reg.-Guaid-S 


1,033.933 

232.251 


945.093 

227,970 


Grand  Total . 

FOND  Dl 
Comra.-Rep.-e . 


1,266,184  1,173,063 

L'C.  WIS. 

777,139  653,122 


GRAND  R\ri''S  SUCH. 

Press-e  .  2.096.150  1,837,934 

HAM3IUND.  IN'*. 

Times-e  . 876,715 

Times-S  .  314,830 


806,199 

244,906 


Grand  ToUl .  1,191.545  1,051,105 

HAYERHILI..  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  605.256  537,487 

4ACKSON. 


riarion-Ledger-m 
Clarion-Ledger-S 
Daily  N'ews-e  . . 
Daily  News-S  . . 


772.373 

322.931 

850,193 

286,088 


739.500 

317.552 

752,126 

252,361 


Grand  Total .  2,231,585  2,061,539 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e  -  1,149,772  914.643 

L.\ WHENCE.  MtSS. 

Tribunes  .  998,321  884,477 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Frey  Again  Heads 
Northwest  Group 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association  took  place 
Dec.  8  and  9. 

Three  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  were  re-elected 
for  three-year  terms.  They  are 
M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of 
the  Oregonian:  P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Sam  Cromie,  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

The  executive  committee  re¬ 
elected  as  officers  Mr.  Frey,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Jackson,  treasurer;  Mr. 
Cromie,  vicepresident,  and  W.  H. 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review  and 
Chronicle,  vicepresident.  D.  S. 
(Scotty)  Haines  remains  secretary. 


Gazette-m  . 

1,182.469 

1,084,879 

Gazette- S  . . . 

376,317 

343,127 

Democrat-e  . 

990,054 

922,586 

Democrat-S  . 

362,169 

244,648 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,911,009 

2,595,240 

liOWELl 

.  M 

Siin-e  . 

801.019 

663,245 

Siin-S  . 

194,750 

103.205 

Telegram-S . . . 

124,685 

145,160 

Grand  Total . .  •  • . 

1.120.454 

911,610 

LYNN, 

M 

Item-e  . 

637.083 

569,605 

Tel. -News-e  . 

497.577 

450.327 

Tel. -News-S  . 

144.318 

128,667 

Grand  Total . 

1,278.97,8 

1,148.599 

P.YSADENA.  CALIF. 

Tnder>fTident-ni  .... 

900,087 

829,423 

lti.|ependent-S 

260,646 

269,498 

Cir.ind  Total . 

1.160,733 

1,098.921 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

f'all-m  . 

1.173.216 

1.040.143 

Newse  . 

1,383.267 

1,229,304 

Grand  Total . 

2.556,483 

2,269,447 

SHREVEPORT  I,\. 

lonrnal-e  . .  . . 

1,180.791 

1.035.495 

Time^^m  •  . . 

885,575 

861,664 

TimrS'S  . 

384,259 

374,022 

Grand  Total . 

2.450,625 

2.271.181 

WILKES-BARFH.  pa. 

Reeord-m  . . 

1,037.972 

902.252 

Times-T-eader-e  .  - . 

1,390.507 

1,211.000 

1  ndependent-S  - . . . 

313.593 

287,121 

Grand  Total . 

2,742,072 

2,400,373 

Ad  Rates  Up  15% 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
announced  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15%  in  all  advertising  rates 
effective  Jan.  1. 
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NOW  READY! — 

for  immediate  delivery 

DL  fjew 

1951  MARKET  GUIDE 

covering  1,495  Key  Markets  in 
this  country,  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Haicaii.  Complete  with  52  full- 
page  Key  Market  State  Maps. 

Here  is  ihe  new  edition  of  the  E  &  P  Annual 
MARKET  GUIDE  that  market-minded  men 
everywhere  have  been  waiting  for. 

In  addition  to  its  many  time-tested  features,  the 
1951  GUIDE  carries  vital  data  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  1950  U.  S.  Census,  the  1947  U.  S. 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  1948  Census 
of  Business. 

For  these  reasons,  the  new  edition  is  more  than 
ever  a  “must”  for  sales  managers,  advertising 
directors,  agency  executives,  media  directors, 
market  research  specialists,  and  business  librar- 


*ptee 


CENSUS 

SUPPLEMENT 


The  new  1951  GUIDE  con¬ 
tains  all  preliminary  1960 
Census  figures  available  up 
to  press  time.  In  addition, 
every  subecriber  to  the  1961 
GUIDE  will  receive  FREE 
the  MARKET  GUIDE’S  Spe¬ 
cial  Census  Supplement  list¬ 
ing  the  final  official  U.  S. 
1950  Population  Census 
counts  for  all  Key  Markets. 
This  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  final  figures  are  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


Baltimore  Sun 

_ continued  from  page  5 

the  new  building  was  broken  Aug. 
25,  1948  and  the  cornerstone  laid 
Oct.  26.  1949. 

The  building  is  airconditioncd 
throughout.  Wall  and  ceiling  color 
schemes  vary  but  all  are  in  pleas 
ing  pastel  shades.  Ceilings  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  acoustical  tile.  Lighting 
in  offices  is  by  continuous  strip 
fluorescent  lights.  Floors  are 
equipped  with  under-floor  ducts 
for  wiring  of  telephones,  tele¬ 
types  and  business  machines. 

In  addition  to  the  departments 
already  described,  this  is  how  the 
five  floors  are  occupied: 

First  Floor — ^The  main  lobby, 
with  its  wainscoting  of  Tennessee 
marble  and  terrazza  floor,  con¬ 
tains  the  business  counter  and  an 
elevator  for  visitors. 

An  elevator  for  employes  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  Shaft 
construction  is  such  that  two-more 
elevators  can  be  added. 

A  continuation  of  the  exterior 
windows  as  a  partition  behind  the 
business  counter  permits  visitors 
to  view  the  pressroom,  stepped  be¬ 
low  street  level.  To  the  south  of 
the  business  counter  are  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices. 

Also  on  this  floor  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  is  the  switchboard, 
seating  five  operators  and  having 
a  capacity  of  300  incoming  calls 
per  hour. 

A  first  aid  room  and  office  for 
the  company  physician — the  Sun- 
papers  have  long  had  a  doctor  on 
the  staff — is  being  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

Second  Floor — E>esk  area  here 
is  provided  for  24  telephone  girls 
in  the  classified  ad-takers  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building. 

With  a  large  section  of  this 
floor  occupied  by  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  press  room,  other  de¬ 
partments  include  national,  local, 
real  estate  advertising,  commerci.al 
photography  and  locker  rooms  for 
mail  room  personnel. 

Third  Floor — Adjacent  to  the 
mail  room  is  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Other  departments  here 
include  accounting,  credit,  adver¬ 


tising  bookkeeping  and  a  cafe¬ 
teria — with  all  new  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment — capable  of  seating  100  per¬ 
sons  at  a  time. 

Fourth  Floor — Occupying  an  80 
by  150  foot  room — representing 
almost  half  the  available  floor  area 
and  a  40%  increase  over  former 
facilities — is  the  composing  room. 

It  is  equipped  with  50  Linotypes, 
six  of  which  are  new.  Thirty-six  of 
the  total  are  designated  for  news 
and  14  for  advertising  copy.  So 
spacious  and  well  designed  is  the 
lay-out  that  46  pages  can  be  made 
up  simultaneously.  A  glass  en¬ 
closed  proof  room  is  centered  on 
the  east  side. 

Adjoining  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment — across  the  corridor  from 
the  composing  room — is  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department,  also  greatly 
enlarged  and  including  15  indi¬ 
vidual  darkrooms  in  an  “L" 
around  two  printing  rooms. 

Also  on  this  floor  are  the  ad¬ 
vertising  service  and  commercial 
art  departments  and  the  mail 
composing  room. 

Fifth  Floor  —  Separate  news¬ 
rooms  for  the  Sun  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  occupy  most  of  the  area 
here. 

Offices  for  editorial  writers  of 
the  two  papers  are  located  across 
a  corridor  from  their  respective 
news-rooms.  This  corridor,  around 
three  sides  of  the  news  rooms  also 
embraces  the  morgue  and  infor¬ 
mation  center. 

The  area  on  the  other  side  of 
this  corridor  includes  offices  of 
the  president,  and  other  execu¬ 
tives,  the  board  room,  the  Sunday 
Sun  magazine  section  and  the  art 
department. 

■ 

German  Editors  Feted 

Rockford,  Ill. — Barney  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher,  and  E. 
Kenneth  Todd,  general  manager 
of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  were  hosts  at 
a  luncheon  for  10  German  edi¬ 
tors  Dec.  26.  The  German  news¬ 
men.  studying  1J.  S.  journalism  at 
'Northwestern  University,  toured 
the  plant  of  the  Rockford  news¬ 
papers  and  discussed  American 
procedure  and  methods  with  de¬ 
partment  heads. 
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JOG  AND  FAST — Bettina  Patterson,  granddaughter  of  Paul  Patter¬ 
son  (left)  pushes  the  button  starting  the  first  regular  press  run  of  the 
Sun.  Elizabeth  Ann  Schmick  waits  her  turn. 
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R.  W.  St.  Hill,  Adman, 
Dies  in  East  Africa 

Ralph  W.  St.  Hill,  who  retired 
in  1947  as  an  officer  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  died  Dec.  19  in 
Nairobi.  Kenya  Colony.  British 
East  Africa,  the  company  report¬ 
ed  in  New  York  this  week. 

Mr.  St.  Hill  was  one  of  the 
group  associated  in  the  founding 
of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  now 
McCann-Erickson.  In  1927  he 
went  to  London  to  establish  an 
office  of  the  company  there,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  England.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife.  Alice  Leary 
St.  Hill. 

(Dbitiiarp 

Daniel  Joseph  Lawo-OR,  75, 
editor  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  1.) 
Times  until  his  retirement  last 
February,  Dec.  25. 

j.  Harry  Wallace,  58.  sports 
editor  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Times  since  1924  and  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Glens  Falls 
Post-Star  and  a  former  writer  for 
the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
Dec.  23. 

Henry  G.  Schuppe,  66,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register,  Dec. 
26. 

Helen  Rowland  (Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brereton),  former  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  at 
her  home  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Dec. 
25. 

Hugh  Carter,  56,  of  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.,  New  England  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Julius  Matthews 
advertising  agency  of  New  York 
and  formerly  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle,  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  26. 

Archie  Laney  Lee.  62,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  and  credited  with 
popularizing  Coca  •  Cola,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  22.  He  began  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Georgian. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Noel  Dagg  (Ella 
Burns  Myers),  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  and  before  that  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  agency,  at  Ar- 
monk,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26.  In  1948, 
she  was  chosen  Advertising  Wom¬ 
an  of  the  Year  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Advertising. 

Robert  Miller  (Roy)  Zeig- 
LER,  46,  advertising  director  and 
member  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier  and  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post,  Dec.  19.  He  had 
teen  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  26  years. 

Henry  Grimm,  67,  editor  of 
the  Galena  (Ill.)  Gazette,  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  his  father,  Dec.  18. 

Don  Bradford  Fitch,  56,  a 
copy  editor,  a  make-up  editor  and 
copy  control  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  23  years,  Dec.  22. 


He  had  served  previously  in  sim¬ 
ilar  capacities  on  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  New  York  World, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  Chicago  Herald  Examiner, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  of 
which  he  was  dramatic  critic. 

Robert  E.  Hicks.  53,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  and  a  former  city 
editor,  oil  editor  and  political 
writer  for  that  newspaper,  Dec. 
20.  Previously,  he  had  worked 
for  newspapers  in  San  Antonio, 
Houston.  Waco.  Denton.  Wichita 
Falls  and  Orange,  Tex.,  and  on 
the  old  Fort  Worth  Record.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Ida  Belle  Hicks,  is 


a  Star-Telegram  reporter,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Mimi  Hicks,  is  a 
member  of  the  society  staff  of  the 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune. 

Rosaleen  Doherty  (Mrs.  T. 
Joseph  O’Gorman),  46,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  since  1931  and  formerly 
with  Liberty  Magazine,  Dec.  21. 

■ 

371/2  Hours  in  Canada 

Ottawa  —  First  newspaper  in  | 
Canada  to  agree  to  a  37'^ -hour 
week  for  editorial  employes  is  the 
Ottawa  Citizen.  Managing  Editor 
R.  W.  Southam  approved  the  new 
work-week  schedule,  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  contract  negotiations 
with  the  Giuld. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


Classified  Section 

4  Country-Wide  Advertiting  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Con.<ierutire  insertions. 


SirrATlONS  WANTltD 
IntrrtliMis  LIm  R»t« 

I  S.M 

.T  and  over  .10 

Con»e<nitive  inaertlona  brine  beat 
resolu. 

Advance  Panoent  Reqneated 


AIJ.  OTHKR  CLABSinCATIONg 
Insertloaa  Line  Rate 

1  SI.OO 

t  Jf 

4  and  over  .80 

( Lower  26  and  62  week  ratea 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Cbanre  ada  accepted  from  racoc- 
nized  companiea. 


OPPORTUNITY  —  Experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  with  $65,000  to  acquire  control 
splendid  newspaper  in  wonderful  field. 
Will  stand  closest  investigation.  Ev¬ 
erything  confidential.  Box  7042,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

YE.AK  old  weekly— circulation  12,000. 
$'■16,000  gross — no  plant — owner  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty — interested  in 
sale  or  partnership.  Rockland  Shop¬ 
per,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

C. ALIPORNIA  newspaper.  Gross  $90,- 
000:  $85,000  plus  stock.  No  brokers. 
Box  7058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PabHortioBB— Wanted 

LONG  TIME  managing  editor  of 
Iowa's  leading  smaller  city  daily 
wishes  to  locate  in  southwest.  Has  re¬ 
markably  successful  background.  Full 
details  on  request.  Interested  in  lease 
or  purchase.  Box  7043,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

\\' .ANTED  to  purchase  or  lease  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  weekly.  Box 
7039.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

D. AILY  newspaper  or  established 
group  of  weeklies  Western  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  adjacent  New  York.  Box  7059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Cartoons — Features 

.A  NEW  YEAR'S  Present  for  you — 
5  weeks’  free  trial  of  Michael  Field¬ 
er’s  sparkling  new  column  ’’Any¬ 
thing  Goes”.  Comet  Features,  Box 
708.  Charleston  23,  West  Virginia. 

THE  WAUKEGAN  News  Sun  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Religious  Spotlight  oddity 
cartoon.  Free  samples  to  editors.  Mid¬ 
west  Syndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton, 
Illinois. 


Printing  Services 


ADirERTISINO  AOBNCTES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  cominlssion.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  unite).  No  abbrevtatlons. 
Add  1.5e  for  Box  «er'  '<~- — Replies  mailetl  daily.  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  PuMUher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy, 

DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Last  Mail) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


announcements 


Newspaper  Brokers 


TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States,  Midwest.  Southwest.  Ray  E 
Mohler  &  Associates,  312  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INC. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Augeles,  Calif 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 


.AtIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey  Krehbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox. 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas 


2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J  R  OABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Cal. 


Celebrating  our  3uTU  YEAR  witbuui 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  yon,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  PEIGHNBR  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

For  any  site  paper  contact 
ODETT  *  ODE'TT,  Brokers 

Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


ifk  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 

PaMkations  for  Sale 


SUCCESSFUL,  small,  deep  central 
south,  exclusive  daily,  doing  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000.  Excellent  market. 
$25,000  cash.  Not  cheap,  bat  fairly 
priced  at  gross.  Principals  only 
ready  to  do  business  now.  Write 
Box  7033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  and  tubular  press  time 
available.  Color  on  Standard  or  Tab. 
size.  From  mats  or  layouts.  Dp  to 
200,000  month.  Middle  Atlantic  atata. 
Box  6984,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

_ Promotion  Services 

IS  YOUR  community  in  the  shadow 
of  a  larger  metropolitan  center  t  Are 
your  merchants  losing  trade — unneces¬ 
sarily — to  the  larger  city!  Are  they 
ready  to  do  something  about  it!  Our 
BOOMERANG  DOLLAR  bny-at-homo 
ad  series  is  made  to  order  for  your 
problem.  The  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun  sold  it  TWICE,  running  pags 
copy  each  week  for  almost  2  yean. 
Proofs  and  terms  on  request.  Robbini 
Sc  Associates,  1616  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle.  Washington. 


Resdy-to-8eIl 
Linage  ideas  for 
47  Classifications! 

Yes,  in  Just  ONE  section  of  tha 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service  for  January  there  are  nsa- 
proved  copy  ideas  for  47  classifica¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Airlines  to  Goat 
Dairies. 

Get  yonr  1951  Want  Ad  record  off 
to  a  flying  start  by  subscribing  to  tha 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  for 
sample  issne  today, 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa.  Nebraska,  South  WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news- 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch  paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 

. .  "  "■  ’  nRC"  -  -  - 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  ourposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUfsEN 
446  Ocean  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  T 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Press  Engineers 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
36-YE.VR  OLD  paper.  No  competition. 
Grossing  $35,000  with  $15,000  net. 
Can  be  bought  right.  Well  equipped 
shop.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  4938  Melrose 
.\ve.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


FLORID.V  job  shop  in  fast  growing 
suburban  section  of  large  Florida 
city.  Community  has  good  bnsiness 
district,  wants  ■weekly  newspaper. 
$8,000  cash  required.  For  d^etails 
write  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


E.  P.  WALLMA.N  A.NU  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Oalif. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPrinf  7-1740 


MACHINISTS — Dismantlinc.  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

S62S  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  Citg  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  0-0098-0000 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

FOR  SALE;  Late  Model  8,  14  Lino¬ 
types,  also  Model  C  and  08M  Inter- 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
craft  Representatives.  277  Broadway, 

New  York  7.  N.  Y. _ 

MODEL  31  Linotype,  4  mag.,  6 
molds,  self  qnadder,  Mohr 

LINO  Saw,  50  fts.  mats,  20  lino, 
mag. 

VANDERCOOK  3200  Proof  Press, 
Ronse  Band  Saw,  Dniversal 

MONO  TABULAR  Broach,  Proof 
Reader  Desks,  Steel  Type  Cabinets. 

STEEL  Oalle^  Cabinets,  Miehle 
Vertical,  Other  items  of  interest  ail 
priced  right. 

GRAPHIC  Arts  Equipment  Co.,  127 
W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  Hlinoig, 
MODEL  14  Linotype  equipped  for  3 
main  and  1  anz.  mag.  1  main  and  1 
auz.  mag.  to  go  with  machine.  Tyrone 
Herald  Co..  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 

TYPESEniNG  MACHINES 

9  MODEL  02  INTERTTPE8  118007. 
SI  6807,  with  qnaddsrs,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AC  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  fetter  display  mats 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  S18876 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  352650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  S89443 
Model  8  UNOTYPB  S37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  0-1132 


Neweprinl 


NEWSPRINT 

ORTOTNAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  lone  term  commitments. 
Box  7010,  Editor  tc  Publisher 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sixes.  S  B  Behrens.  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N  Y  Phone:  Ever 
p’een  6-0505  One  of  New  York’* 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  Rolls— 
sheets  All  sixes  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  6977.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment  sny  sire  rolls  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  January  ahip- 
ment  and  rontinuons  bookings  In 
qniries  invited  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supiply  Co..  Alfred  Horn.  870  Lazing 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T.  Tel: 
ORegon  0-8870. 


Photo  F.ngr»Yliig _ 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGMESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fnitoa  8t.  688  8.  Clark  8« 

New  York  Chieago 


MACHINF-RY  «nd  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


GOSS 

32  Page  Press 

4  DECK — 2  PAGES  WIDE 
ALSO 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

JAMES  E.  FITZGERALD 
10  Purchase  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


DUPLEX.  QOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  06  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Tnrner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2680  Payne 
Avenue.  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches; 
Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 


PONY  ADTOPLATE8  any  length  cnt- 
ofT.  Metal  pots,  pumps,  state  site 
needed.  Hand  casting  outfit  22H* 
len^h. 

12 — HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AC  current 
Three  Kohler  reels  AO  motors 
OOSS  16  page  press 
GOSS  Curved  router  23  9/16"  length 
Georee  C  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho 


OOSS  3  DECK — 12-24  Page  Capacity 
Singlewidth;  23  9/16"  cut  off:  A.  C. 
Drive;  with  complete  Stereo. 

GOSS  4  DECK — 18-36  Page  Capacity 
Singlewidth;  21’/^,"  cut  off;  Reversi¬ 
ble  couple  on  top  for  Color:  A.  8. 
Drive;  with  complete  Stereo. 

HOE  3  UNIT— 24-48  Page  Capacity, 
end  feed'  22ii"  cut  off;  A.  C.  Drive; 
Pony  Autoplate. 

HOE  Z-TYPE  Units — 32-64  Page 
Capacity;  22  9/16"  cnt  off;  Roller 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders — Substmc- 
tiire.  Reels,  Tensions,  Motor  Drive. 

OOSS  4  Deck — 32-64  Page  Capacity; 
21  cut  off;  eqiiip|>ed  with  compen- 
•sators  for  Color  Comics,  or  all  black; 
A.  C.  Drive;  complete  Stereo. 

GOSiS  4  Deck — 32-64  Page  Capacity; 
22%”  cut  off;  used  as  comic  press, 
or  all  black;  motor  drive;  complete 
Stereo. 

SCOTT  Multi-Units — 32-64  Page  Ca¬ 
pacity:  22%”  cnt-off;  Color  Flexibil¬ 
ity;  end  feed;  twin  60  h.p.  drives, 
complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
antomstic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels.  220  volt,  3  phase.  60 
cycle  AO.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7VS  H.P.  crosshead  type 
will  drive  8  or  4  nnits  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/8  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Wll’ 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16-page  tubular  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 
Waterbnry  20,  Conn. 

For  Sale: 

16  Page.  2  Unit 
{416  HOE  PRESS 

Overhead  and  under  former  collect 
Single  width  23  9/16"  Ont-off.  With 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  May 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale  by 
owner 

BAYTOWN  SUN 

_ Baytown.  Texas _ 

FOR  SALE:  VANDERCOOK  model  26 
full -page  Newspaper  Proof  Press,  full 
automatic  inker,  alnminnm  feed-board. 
Bov  7^34  Editor  .4  Pohlisher. 


A  WANTED  TO  BUY  ad  to  secnre 
the  machinery  you  can't  find  In 
these  columns! 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room _ 

FtiR  SALE:  24Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide. 
23  9/16"  sheet  eot.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hail  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford. 
Connecticut. 


Stereotype 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  of  all 
kinds.  New  Hall  Newspaper  Form 
Tables  and  “Dural’*  lightweight  Ste¬ 
reo.  Chases.  Also  Cylinder  and  Job 
Presses.  Folders  and  Paper  Cutters. 
Balers  both  hand  and  power.  (Send 
for  current  list.)  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.. 
New  York  18. 


HOE — Shaving  machine,  tail  trimmer 
(belt  driven)  and  curved  casting  box 
(casts  22  3/8"  long  7/16"  thick).  All 
in  fair  condition.  Gazette,  Xenia. 
Ohio 


Wanted  to  Bay _ 

WANTED:  NEW  Style  model  26 

Linotype  with  two  dixtribntor  boxet. 
Alxo  efectric  Elrod.  Gaab  deal.  Send 
particniari  and  price.  Box  6876,  Edi- 
tor  A  P'MIsher _ 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPM  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1182 


GOSS  UNITS  WANTED 
We  would  like  to  buy  one  or  two  nnlta 
to  fit  perfectly  our  Goat  atraight  line 
prexa  No.  1612  built  In  1928,  22H’ 
cut-off.  Write  Box  6975,  Editor  A 
Publixher. _ 

NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Preti  with 
or  without  xtereo  equipment.  29M" 
cnt-off.  Call  or  wire  collect.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Oo..  88  Gold 
Street,  N.  Y.  0.,  N.  Y.  RE  2-2283. 


DUPLEX  PRESS.  Muxt  be  two-way 
printer.  Needed  immediately.  Send 
full  particulars.  Box  No.  7027,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

W^ ANTED:  Elrods  and  Lndlowx,  |;as 
or  electric.  Cash.  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. _ 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  18H  Inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same 
Give  full  details  and  pricaa.  Box  1042, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED  a  unit  to  fit  in  with  a  1927 
Duplex  “N"  type  straight  line  press. 
Box  7012.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED  Latest  style  model  35  Lino¬ 
type.  Send  particniars.  price.  Box 
7029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAW.  HAMMOND  GLIDER 
Model  G-2.  The  Viiginian,  Covington. 
Virginia. 

DUPLEX  8  Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  pre¬ 
fer  model  E  or  B.  Advise  price  and 
condition  of  equipment.  Box  7054, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — ELECTRIC  HOISTS  also 
cranes.  Mail  full  data — Meyer  Ja- 
wits,  1320  S.  Biscayne  Point  Rd., 
Miami  Beach  41,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

E.4ST  growing,  attractive  newspaper 
needs  able,  personable  yonng  assistant 
for  editor-pnblisher.  Candidate  mnst 
have  enthusiasm  and  deep  regard  for 
newspapering;  versatility  to  learn  all 
sides  of  operations.  Mast  be  nnafrald 
of  responsibility — and  hard  work.  Box 
7045,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


AFTERNOON  daily  will  have  opening 
abont  Feb.  15  for  general  ledger  book¬ 
keeper  with  newspaper  experience  who 
is  also  capable  in  office  management 
detail.  Give  references,  experience, 
age,  family  status,  reason  for  wanting 
change.  Permanent  Job.  pleasant  cli¬ 
mate.  Box  6989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circuiatiun 


CIRCULATION  firm  to  handle  stats 
wide  circulation  campaign  on  estab¬ 
lished  State  Magazine.  West  Virginia 
State  Magaxine,  P.  0.  Box  2614, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  " 
MANAGER 

Good  chance  for  advancement.  Com¬ 
bination  Morning,  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  In  Middle-West.  Box  7041,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertfaing 


WANTED 

A  Reliable  Experienced 
Hard  working 

CLASSIFIED 
Sales  Person 

Fully  capable  of  becoming  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  Department  after  proving 
tlieir  ability  to  handle  the  job. 

PERMANENT  CONNECTION 
On  a  8,000  ABC  Daily 
in  Eastern  New  Mexico  city. 

Contact  R.  E.  Kiihnhein,  Jr. 
Advertising  Director 

CLOVIS  NEWS  JOURNAL 

Clovis,  New  Mexico 


ALERT,  aggressive  classified  manager 
wanted  for  5,000  circulation  daily, 
college  city  of  12,000.  Field  nnds- 
veloped.  Hard  worker  can  triple  vol¬ 
ume  and  earn  top  money  in  salary 
and  bonus  on  increase.  References, 
details  to  Times  News,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR  for 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  Mnst  have  experience 
ss  Classified  supervisor.  Write  Box 
7047.  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  fall 
details. 


Dteplay  Advertlaim 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
draft  exempt  advertising  solicitor. 
50,000  circulation.  Lorated  in  deep 
South.  If  you  are  good  write  at. 
Box  7003,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

METROPOLITAN  SOUTHERN  News¬ 
paper  in  competitive  market  has  open¬ 
ing  for  advertising  manager.  Unit 
he  aggressive  salesman  and  promotion- 
ally  minded.  This  is  particularly  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  an  assistant 
who  is  ready  to  take  on  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Send  complete  experi¬ 
ence  record  with  three  referencei 
available  for*  contact  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  7024.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


A(dvertising  Salesman 

F.XPERIENCED  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  and  retail  fond  accounts.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  advance  on  large,  midwest* 
ern  afternoon  daily.  Can  arrange  in¬ 
terview  at  NAEA  convention  in  Cbi- 
engo.  Write  full  details  Box  7048, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Hustler 
with  layout  and  sales  ability.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary.  Good  chance  for  promo¬ 
tion.  Good  daily  in  fine  city.  Dob 
Hail.  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolini. 

CALIFORNIA  P.M.  10.000,  Daily 
nerds  ad  salesman  good  on  layouts, 
copy,  contacts.  Send  experience,  qnsl- 
ificatinns,  salary  expected.  Enterprise- 
Record,  Chlro,  California. _ 

SOLICITOR  for  Retail  and  (}eBeral' 
Advertising  syndicated  feature  for  ma¬ 
jor  markets— -Oommistion,  Bonus  sad 
drawing  aceoant.  Box  6992,  Miter 
A  PnbTiaher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITliATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 


FOR 

An  Kxperienced 

SALES  PERSON 

Inton  steil  in  a  pormanent  connoc- 
tion  with  opportunity  for  advance 
iiiont. 

Must  be 

An  Aggressive  Producer. 

Pleasant  working  conditions  on  a 
good  live  wire  staff. 

Contact.  R.  E.  Kuhnhein,  Jr. 

Advertising  Director 

CLOVIS  NEWS  JOURNAL 

Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


.tDVEUTI.SIXG  salesman,  experienced, 
who  can  build  iineage  in  excellent  ex¬ 
panding  field  daily  town  8,000.  Fine 
town,  ideal  climate,  progressive  mer¬ 
chants.  Opening  for  top-notcher  only. 
Salary  open.  Daily  Tribune,  Pratt, 
Kansas.  References,  Experience. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  free  to 
travel,  who  wishes  an  opportunity  to 
establish  $10,000.00  income  with  a 
permanent  repeat  clientele  of  small 
accounts.  We  specialize  in  this  field. 
Established  national  organization, 
building  for  the  future.  Reply  giving 
full  details  for  consideration.  Box 
7060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

T^^TGTNO””KTiTTOR^Fo^”^orntng 
daily  in  mid-west.  Excellent  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  for  aggressive,  ver- 
aatile,  experienced  man.  Permanent. 
Address  Box  7017,  Editor  k  Pnhliiher. 


COPTREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
Itsnding.  Reply  with  full  details,  in- 
clnding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7014.  Editor  k  Pnhlither. 


COPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  in 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  mav  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  6962.  Editor  k  Piih- 
lisber. 


EDITOR — for  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  capable  of  handling  wire  news, 
local  coverage,  and  getting  best  re 
snlts  from  three  reporters.  Salary  in 
line  with  experience  and  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Free  in¬ 
surance.  Vacation  with  pay.  Must  be 
capable  and  conscientious.  Contact 
Don  Hall.  Daily  and  Sunday  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina. 


REPORTER,  general  news,  photog¬ 
raphy  experience  desirable,  on  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  afternoon  daily  in  city  of 
12.000.  Write  giving  experience, 
draft  status,  when  available,  salary 
reijnirements.  Permanent  for  capable 
man.  Box  7046.  Editor  k  Pnblisner. 


SALES  MAN\GER  with  editorial 
background  who  can  call  on  and  sell 
editors.  Attractive  opportnnitv  for 
younger  man  to  associate  himself  with 
•  growing  enterprise.  Please  give  full 
details  your  professional  background. 
Inqniries  will  he  treated  confidential¬ 
ly.  Box  7044.  Editor  *  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  NEWSPAPERMAN  for 
P®*1  with  English-language  newspaper 
,  ,"*eacas.  Good  future  for  person 
of  industry,  energy  and  ideas.  Mnst 
*  S  *1  least  fair  speaking  knowledge 
J*  “ponish.  Preferably  single.  Write 
.  details  about  yourself  to  Direc¬ 
tor.  The  Caracas  Journal,  APTO,  284, 
C*eaca8.  Venezuela. 


CAREER  GIRL:  _A  small  hut  growing 


ENGRAVER — part  time  engraving 
Balance — mechanical,  editorial  or  ad 
vertising  department!.  State  «|nalifl- 
cations.  Good  salary,  good  comiitione 
-jn  a  top-notch  newspaper.  Address: 
General  Manager,  Fairbanks  Daily 
-N'ews-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska — via 
-Air  Mail. 


C.APABLE  working  foreman  for  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  college  city,  12,000.  Cost 
conscious.  Under  40.  Able  assume 
complete  responsibility.  Excellent 
break  for  second  man  stymied  present 
spot.  Good  equipment.  Permanent. 
Write  fully  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Publisher,  Times  News, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

■ASSISTANT  FOREMAN,  competent  to 
act  as  machinist  for  7.000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  paper  in  New  England. 
Open  Shop.  Permanent  position. 
Pleasant  surroundings.  Box  7037, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

M.ACHINIST-crap  operator  for  West 
Coast  daily.  Good  working  conditions 
in  small  town.  Pleasant  surroundings, 
open  shop.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  detailed  information.  Box 
69.i0.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSM.AN  or  combination  Pressman- 
stereotyper  wanted.  Duplex  Unituhii- 
lar  press,  ail  modern  equipment  on 
daily  of  13.000  circulation.  Excellent 
hours,  wage  scaie.  other  benefits. 

CAPE  COD  STANDARD  TIMES 
Hyannis.  Massachusetts 
Telephone — Hyannis  1200. 

TELETYPESETTER  Tape  -  Puncher, 
permanent,  $2.00  per  hour.  Mnst  he 
thoroughly  experienced.  Good  equip¬ 
ment.  No  labor  trouble.  Write  Box 
7000,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

WANTED  in  one  week.  Linotype 
combination  men,  combination  floor 
men  and  Duplex  Flat  Bed  pressmen, 
non  nnion.^  small  morning  California 
daily.  Write  when,  how  mnch,  age, 
etc.,  immediately.  Box  7053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ INSTRUmON _ 

Linotype —  Priwriwf _ 

GOOD  pay  ami  secure  future  in  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  operating.  Courses 
start  weekly.  Register  now. 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan  18,  Ohio 


WWITFRy  SERVICES 


Lkemry  Agency _ 

VEWSPAPERM-EN’S  AOENCT  Art! 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  markatad 
Berths  Kiansner.  180  E  40  Bt  NT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Admin  i«tratiTe 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
MAN  with  exceptional  experience  all 
departments  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  7.000  to  25.000 
Urge  interview.  After  study  of  opera¬ 
tion,  if  I  cannot  increase  yonr  an¬ 
nual  net  revenue  to  more  than  donble 
salary  asked  I  shall  not  accept  posi¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  references.  Address 
Box  6986.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Arilatii-Cartoontite _ 

CARTOONIST,  raricstarist,  experi¬ 
enced.  desires  free-lance  work  or  po¬ 
sition  on  newspaper.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  6981.  Editor  k  Puhlishar. 


Clmlallon 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS! 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  Span¬ 

ish  ancestry,  20  years’  experience 
with  National  monthly  and  weekly 
magazine.  Last  seven  years  with  daily 
newspapers.  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  of  circnlation.  little  merchant 
plan,  ABC  regulations.  promotion 
through  sales  crews,  schools,  groups, 
etc.  Wishes  position  with  Spanish 


circulation  Mauager,  2U.UUU  eir- 
cnlstion  up,  relocation  sought,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  competent,  10  years’ 
experience  ABC,  excellent  record,  best 
references,  age  34,  married,  car.  Mini 
jinm  $100.  Details  npon  request.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  6945,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Correspondents _ 

CAN  you  use  met  Ex-civilian  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Army  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  and  Near  East  hot  spots 
this  January.  Would  like  to  send  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  who  seek  to  pep  np 
circulation,  a  daily  column,  warm  and 
alive  and  human,  of  around  425 
words.  Certainly  no  obligation  lor 
sample  columns  on  trial  basis.  Write 
Box  7004,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Editorial 

VET,  80.  now  employed  rare  hooka, 
wide  experience  nniversity  teaching, 
reporting,  book  editing;  PH.D..  Bi 
Lingual  French,  some  Italian  and 
German,  seeks  interesting  editorial 
connection.  Box  6978,  Editor  k  Pub 

Usher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  25,  Vet.  draft  exempt. 
Amherst  B.A.,  Columbia  M.A.,  nwns 
car,  now  working  for  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  seeks  opportunity  on  small¬ 
er  paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6991,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Feature  writer  with  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job 
Will  travel.  References.  Box  6901. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  young  (25),  versa¬ 
tile  reporter  and  photographer  with 
a  B.S.  in  editorial  and  an  M.A.  in 
pictorial  journalism  f  Has  spent  year 
as  darkroom  assistant  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  has  been  photographer, 
reporter,  copy  reader  and  news  editor 
on  daily  pnblications  there  and  at 
West  Virginia  University.  Has  spe 
cisliied  photographic  training  at  the 
School  of  Modem  Photography  in 
New  York,  as  a  free-lance,  and  at  a 
stndio  employe.  A  veteran  with  30 
months  domestic  and  foreign  aerrlce. 
Prefer  position  in  West  or  Southwest, 
hnt  will  consider  offer  anywhere. 
Write  Harvey  Shaman.  522  Parkway, 
Blnefleld.  West  Virginia. 

DRAFTPROOF.  YOUNG  (25) 
EXPERIENCED  (3  years),  employed 
news  editor  seeks  permanent  spot 
weekly  or  small  daily  Iowa  or  vlelnl- 
ty.  Married,  own  ear.  Graphic,  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Box  6965,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


MMRE  EDITOR.  EMPLOTF.D.  hnf 
seeks  better  position  on  fast  copy 
desk,  or  as  wire  editor.  Married,  de¬ 
gree.  draft  exempt.  Box  6956.  Editor 
k  PnMisher. 


COPT  READER — I’m  a  daily  paper 
man  with  15  years’  experience  out 
I’ve  been  working  a  year  or  more  on  a 
weekly.  I  Want  to  get  hack  on  a  daily 
Who  has  an  opening?  I  prefer  the 
Sonth,  bnt  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6988  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN — Seeks  permanent  spot 
with  small-town  daily  or  weekly;  15 
veers’  experienee;  42  years  old  mar- 
ried.  Box  6982.  Editor  Publisher. 


MV  STORY  IS  THIS; 
veteran  27  MARRIED 
UNIVERSITY  haekgronnd.  in  need  of 
reporting  Joh.  Newspaper  experience 
limited.  Formerly  writing  for  50.000 
watt  Station.  If  interested  please 
write  Box  7002.  Editor  A  Publisher 

SPORTS  editor.  27.  email  daily.  Wants 
job  on  larger  dailv.  college  grad.  draH 
exempt.  Box  6994.  Editor  k  Pnb- 
liet'er. 


CALLING  CANADIAN  publishers. 
Top-flight  British  exeentive  and  writer 
37.  years  of  experienee  metropolitan 
dailies  and  Sundays.  Tired  of  news¬ 
print  shortage.  Looking  West  for  any 
worthwhile  opportunity.  Keen,  adapt¬ 
able.  _  good  mixer.  Now  holding  re¬ 
sponsible  joh  London  national  dally. 
Top  references.  Box  7028.  Editor  k 
Pohlisher. 


^f^DVDCAHCD.  DCDODTCD 


(XJMPETENT  metropolitan  ^  newsman 
wants  job  western  daily.  Experience 
all  phases  editorial  side.  29.  married, 
children,  draft-proof,  successful  free¬ 
lance,  3  years  college  graduate  work. 
Write  Box  7022,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
FREE  to  discerning  western  editors, 
detailed  analysis  of  veteran  newsman 
with  positive  value  (or  desk  or  best. 
Now  employed.  Box  7032,  Editor  k 

Publisher _ 

EXPERIENCED.  -  competent  copy 
reader  seeks  situation  in  eastern  city. 

Box  7015,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  AND  SPORTS  WRITER — Col- 
lege  grad,  draft  exempt.  22.  Campus 
sports  correspondent  New  York  daily 
2  years;  1  year  sports  editor,  1 
managing  editor  college  paper.  Go 
anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Box 

7018.  Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 

YOUNG  newsman  with  initiative  de¬ 
sires  post  on  daily,  weekly  or  radio 
station.  College.  Editorial  experience 
on  weekly  and  AP  radio.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  7031,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

DRAFT  exempt.  Vet,  26,  B.A.  En^- 
lish,  1  year  graduate  English.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Some  reporting 
experience.  Free  lance  writing.  Will 
go  anywhere.  .Available  now.  Box 

7052.  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  —  Good 
on  heads,  makeup.  Fast.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Draft  exempt.  Box  7051,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

PH.B.,  two  years  graduate  Fnglish 
Department;  University  Chicago. 
Know  some  photo.  Married,  one 
child,  vet.  Any  where  West.  George 
Marro.  General  Delivery,  Estes  Park, 

Colorado. _ _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  pnhlished  and  edited 
weekly  in  eastern  city,  honght  out. 
Seeks  spot  on  daily.  Vet,  24,  college 
grad,  single,  with  car.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  7040.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  assistant,  experienced  in 
research,  editing,  writing  on  library 
pnblications.  Competent  secretary. 

Box  7056,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

.lOURNALISM  graduate.  5  years 
business  experience,  wants  beginning 
joh  on  Southern  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  7055,  Editor  k  Pnhlisher. 
VETERAN.  24,  Recent  B.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  SDX,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  suburban  week¬ 
ly  in  New  England  or  New  York 
state.  Some  weekly  experience.  Box 
7038,  Editor  k  Publisher.  ^ 

_ PhotoffnipfcwN 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 2  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience — Fairchild  engraver 
operator — Darkroom — Age  25 — Single, 
own  car — Travel  anywhere  for  oppor- 
*nnitv  Bov  6964  Editor  k  Pnhlisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER — Age  39.  with  18 
years’  experience  in  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine.  photography,  sports,  spot  pews, 
society,  apd  some  color  commercial 
end  photo  flnishipg.  Plenty  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work.  Earl  Snth- 
erl=n.  532  N.  Morton  St.,  Bloomington, 
Indians. 

PromoHon — PiiWic  Rclatioiw 


A  TOP  NOTCH 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 

YOUNG  (321.  vienroiis.  draft -exempt 
man  who  for  three  vears  headed 
seven-man  piihlicity  staff,  edited  A-1 
external  m.aeazine  is  svsilahle  Feh.  1. 
«!n1id  newspaper  and  wire  service 
hseVgronnd ;  versatile  writer  whose 
stnff  has  appeared  in  top  national 
magazines;  heavy  on  editorial  con¬ 
tacts.  No  flv-hy-night  or  specnlstive 
pronositions  please.  Box  7050,  Editof 
Publisher. 


Mgcltawlfal 


IJNOTYPE  MACHINIST 
COMPETENT  eapshle,  non-nnion. 
Age  52.  25  years’  experience.  Ample 
reference.  Interested  only  In  taking 
complete  charge  of  maintenance.  Box 
69S5.  Editor  k  Pnhllaher. 


ROTARY  Pressmen  interested  loeat- 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


We're  slipping! 

In  January,  1949,  we  made  live 
predictions  for  newspapers  in  the 
coming  year.  By  January,  1950, 
they  had  all  come  true — albeit, 
they  were  a  trifle  obvious.  A 
100%  record! 

Last  January  we  made  seven 
predictions  of  what  would  happen 
in  the  newspaper  business  before 
January  1951.  As  of  now  we  can 
claim  a  50%  correct  figure — and 
as  of  this  writing  January  ain’t  far 
away. 

At  that  time  we  cautiously  and 
prudently  stated  “we  are  going  to 
stick  our  neck  out  by  making  a 
few  guesses  for  1950” — and  that’s 
just  what  we  did  as  follows: 

1.  Labor  costs  will  continue  to 
rise,  although  not  as  rapidly  as  in 
the  last  three  years — wage  de¬ 
mands  will  not  cease  and  pension 
demands  will  aggravate. 

Answer:  Correct! 

2.  Advertising  linage  will  level 
off — slight  gains  may  be  registered 
— no  drop  unless  there  is  a  bust. 

Answer:  Way  off!  How  were  we 
to  know  that  every  manufacturer 
would  suddenly  decide  “all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local’’  and  newspaper  linage 
would  increase  about  6%  over  the 
previous  year? 

3.  Circulation  will  continue  up¬ 
ward — not  even  tv  will  upset  the 
trend. 

Answer:  Absolutely  right! 

4.  Great  things  to  come  in  me¬ 
chanical  research. 

Answer:  Right!  Development  of 
plastic  molding  blanket  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Fairchild  engravers, 
to  name  two. 

5.  Attacks  on  newspapers  by  po¬ 
liticians,  labor  leaders  and  others 
will  increase  as  election  days 
draws  closer — and  there  will  be 
continuing  efforts  by  legislators 
and  government  officials  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Answer:  About  half  right  on 
both  counts. 

6.  Some  sort  of  postal  rate  in¬ 
crease  is  forthcoming. 

Answer:  Wrong. 

1.  Possibility  of  a  crack  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  but  probably 
not  until  late  in  the  year. 

Answer:  If  by  “crack”  we  meant 
an  increase,  then  we  were  right. 
If  by  “crack”  we  meant  a  decrease, 
then  we  were  wrong.  Can’t  re¬ 
member  which  we  meant  way 
back  there  a  year  ago — but  for 
safety’s  sake  we’ll  assume  we  were 
wrong. 

All  of  which  gives  us  a  score  of 
50%  which  is  not  flattering  to  our 
ego — nor  does  it  set  us  up  as  any 
sort  of  an  expert.  We  had  a  50-50 
chance  of  getting  anyone  of  them 
right  by  guessing.  No  one  can  ac¬ 
cuse  us  of  trying  to  bury  the  body 
unseen. 

*  «  * 

Nevertheless  going  out  on  the 


same  limb  which  broke  off  part 
way  with  us  last  year,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stick  our  neck  out  once 
more  with  a  few  more  predictions 
for  1951.  Understand,  this  is  not 
the  result  of  any  scientific  polling 
but  purely  personal  guesses. 

Also,  predictions  at  this  time 
must  be  weighed  down  with 
plenty  of  “ifs”  and  “on  the  other 
hands.”  Whereas  last  January  it 
looked  as  if  the  world  was  facing 
a  long  period  of  peace,  right  now 
the  future  looks  rather  black.  So, 
we’ll  usurp  the  privilege  of  hedg¬ 
ing  on  our  opinions. 

1.  Unless  Canada  goes  along 
with  the  U.  S.  in  wage  and  price 
controls  there  will  be  another  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  newsprint. 

2.  If  Canada  does  go  along  with 
the  U.  S.  in  these  controls  there 
may  be  some  form  of  newsprint 
allocation  or  rationing.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  if  part  of  the 
newsprint  industry’s  pulp  and 
power  “goes  to  war”  as  it  did  in 
the  early  ’40s. 

3.  Circulations  will  continue  to 
show  a  healthy,  normal  rise.  If 
our  “cold  war”  turns  into  a  “hot 
war”  circulations  probably  will 
boom. 

4.  Advertising  linage  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  its  own.  There  may  be 
slight  increases  if  war  orders  do 
not  cut  too  heavily  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  mobilization 
brings  on  rationing  of  newsprint 
and  other  controls  then  there  may 
be  a  slight  decrease  in  linage. 

5.  Advertising  rates  undoubted¬ 
ly  will  continue  their  present  trend 
upward  regardless  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  volume. 

6.  Circulation  rates  will  also 
continue  their  present  trend  up¬ 
ward  and  we  may  see  10-cent 
daily  newspapers  before  we’re  out 
of  the  international  woods,  but  not 
necessarily  in  1951. 

7.  Wage  rates  on  newspapers 
will  continue  to  rise  unless  and 
until  wage  controls  are  instituted. 

8.  There  will  be  ever-increasing 
evidence  of  creeping  censorship 
in  government  and  military  af¬ 
fairs.  If  the  shooting  war  spreads, 
censorship  controls  similar  to  those 
of  the  last  war  will  be  imposed. 
If  not.  we  may  expect  to  find 
more  and  more  information  being 
withheld  and  censored  in  the 
name  of  national  security. 

9.  Newspaper  building  and 
plant  expansion  programs  will  be 
interrupted  to  a  degree  depending 
on  the  speed  and  extent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program.  Here, 
again,  a  shooting  war  would  put 
a  stop  to  all  programs  no  matter 
how  far  they  had  progressed. 

10.  Jobs  will  become  more 
plentiful  on  newspaper  staffs  as 
openings  are  created  by  the  draft, 
and  calling  up  of  reserves  and  na¬ 
tional  guard  units.  Don’t  foresee 


any  real  newspaper  manpower 
shortage. 

*  *  * 

These  opinions  are  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  any  desire  to  appear 
omniscient.  They  are  merely  re¬ 
flections  of  how  things  look  to  us 
right  now.  Others  may  disagree, 
naturally.  After  all,  it  is  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  that  make  horse 
races,  etc. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  never 
before  in  history  has  the  future  of 
our  free  newspapers  depended  so 
much  on  the  decisions  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  not  our  own.  Trying  to 
predict  the  future  —  even  six 
months  from  now — brings  sharply 
to  mind  how  much  we  are  all 
being  kept  in  suspense  by  the 
whims  or  strategy  of  the  Kremlin 
— perhaps  one  man  in  that  Krem¬ 
lin. 

In  previous  years  Americans 
could  count,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  safety,  on  war  or  peace  in  the 
immediate  future.  Right  now  the 
inscrutable  smile  of  the  Sphinx  has 
nothing  on  the  deadpan  expression 
of  the  Russian  bear. 

It’s  anybody’s  guess  what  might 
happen.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
plan  for  the  worst  and  hope  for 
the  best.  Some  of  us  think  the 
planning  isn’t  rigid  enough  or  the 
hoping  strong  enough — that’s  why 
alternatives  must  be  offered  in 
case  plans,  controls,  etc.,  become 
mandatory  instead  of  voluntary. 

■ 

Ostrow  to  Receive 
E.  V.  McQuade  Trophy 

San  Francisco — A1  Ostrow  of 
the  San  Francisco  News  is  the 
winner  of  this  year’s  Edward  V. 
McQuade  Memorial  Award,  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Newsmen 
of  San  Francisco  announces. 

The  trophy  goes  annually  to  the 
Northern  California  newspaper 
man  or  woman  who  has  written 
the  story  or  stories  best  advancing 
the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Mr.  Ostrow  was  cited  for  con¬ 
tinuing  stories  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  mental 
treatment  clinic.  To  do  this  he — 
and  the  News — had  to  obtain  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  State  law,  press  the 
proposal  through  the  city  council, 
and  then  push  the  protect  through 
in  a  city-wide  referendum. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
medal  will  be  made  Jan.  28  at  a 
public  dinner  in  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club.  At  that  time  two 
others  will  be  honored  with 
scrolls.  One  will  go  to  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  Bruce,  whose  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  stories  inspired  the 
Navy  to  reimburse  John  Napoli 
for  jettisoning  his  fish  catch  to 
rescue  many  survivors  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  ship  Benevolence. 

Another  will  be  presented  to 
Miss  Phyllis  Seidkin  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat.  Her  stories 
drew  attention  to  the  emergency 
need  of  a  9  -  year  -  old  Sonoma 
County  girl  for  skin  grafts  and 
blood  transfusions  after  suffering 
nearly-fatal  burns. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  5-6  —  Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  79th  annual  midwinter 
convention,  Hotel  Marion,  Lit- 
tic  RocIl 

Jan.  7-8  —  Ohio  Select  List, 
meeting,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Jan.  7-9 — Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Oliver  Hotel,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Jan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter  j 
conference,  sponsored  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Advertising  Club,  Jokake 
Inn,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y, 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  16  —  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — Tennessee  Pres* 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville. 

Jan.  19-20 — Wyoming  Press 
Assn,  meeting.  Pains  Hotel, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  19-20 — Idaho  Editoriah 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Jan.  19-20  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  20 — ^Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-27 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

.Ian.  26-28 — Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Newhouse,  Jr.  to  Wed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Fraqlc- 
enstein  of  Purchase.  N.  Y.,  haw 
announced  the  engagement  of 
♦heir  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Franke. 
to  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house  of  730  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  Miss  Franke  is  a  senior  at 
Syracuse  University.  Mr.  New¬ 
house  was  graduated  from  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  in 
New  York,  and  studied  also  at 
Syracuse  University.  He  is  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Air  r'orce  at  Samp¬ 
son  Air  Force  Base,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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in  Canada  you  can  buy 

1951  markets 
at  1939  rates 

buy  ol/  or  any  of  the  Canadian  market  which 

....  has  added  two  and  a  half  million  more 
customers  since  1939. 

....  has  increased  its  yearly  income  by  some  eight 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  —  up  three  times  over  its 
1939  income. 

yet  pay  no  more  for  your  Canadian  advertising 
per  thousand  prospects  than  in  1939! 

While  Canadian  population  was  increasing  23%,  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  circulation  has  jumped  by  50%  since  1 939. 

Current  circulation,  at  3,551,589,  is  equivalent  to  a  copy 
daily  for  every  Canadian  family. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadians  now  have  a  national  in¬ 
come  three  times  as  great,  it  is  notable  that  the  milline  rate 
of  $2.88  for  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  today  is  un¬ 
changed  from  the  milline  rate  for  1 939 ! 

Where  can  you  duplicate  the  performance  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers — from  any  viewpoint? 


I.  H.  MACDONALD 
G*n«ra/  MaiMg0r 
55  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ASSOCIATION 


TIMING:  Break  fast,  change 
fast — gear  your  advertising 
to  local  market  selling. 


PACE:  Frequency  of 
impact  on  a  daily  basis 
if  and  when  needed. 


SCOPE:  Take  all  or 
any  part  of  any  mar¬ 
ket.  It's  tailor-made. 


IMPACT:  No  other  me¬ 
dium  gives  you  such  sat¬ 
uration — such  elasticityw 


PrtDted  In  D.  S.  A. 


Help  Yourself. . . 


.  .  to  the  two  billion  dollar  Memphis  Market  Blue  Plate 
Special — a  real  treat  tor  the  advertiser  hungry  for  results. 

Your  two  Memphis  newspapers  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
enjoy  your  share,  and  the  optional  combination  rate  serves 
you  a  double  portion  at  a  rate  saving  of  18c  per  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  ★  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

(Morning  i  Sunday)  (Evenlno) 


NEW  YORK  .  World  The  Son 

CLEVELAND . Pr^vi 

PITTSBURGH . 

SAN  FRANCISCO . 

INDIANAPOLIS . 


DENVER . RocW  Mfn  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poi»  He-ro'd 

MEMPHIS . Prp.i  Sc.mdof 

MEMPHIS  .  Consmercio  Appeal 

WASHINGTON . 


Canarcrt  Ad. •rilling  Oeporlmanl,  JJO  Pork  A.enue,  New  York  City 


OeVroif 


EVANSVILLE . fr, 

HOUSTON  .  ,  . p.f 

PORT  WORTH . . 

ALBUQUERQUE . V  t, 

^ ASO  H^ro'd  f  0 

Cincinnoti  PKiiod«lphlo  Oollo 


